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fae upon the walls of the gov- 


ernor’s room in the capitol of the 
Knickerbockers, among the grave 

chief magistrates of state and city 

hangs a small, dingy canvas, in a 

tarnished frame of antique workman. 

ship. Upon it was depicted, more 

than two hundred years ago, perhaps 

by the Vandyke-taught pencil of Van 

der Helst, a broad-ruffied, short-hair- 

ed portrait, with an expansive, intel- 

. lectual forehead, and a countenance 

full of the dignity and courtly bear- 

‘. ing of an honorable gentleman in 
eee 74 A 1 4 th. time of the First King James of 
ee England. They are the features of 
HENRY HUDSON. a navigator, whose history is like a 
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meteor, brief and brilliant, but whose fame is as 
enduring as the hills from which gush the fount- 
ains of the loveliest stream of our New World, 
bearing his name. He was the discoverer of the 
River of the Mountains, at whose ocean-entrance 
sits the Queen City of America—the commercial 
metropolis of the Western Continent. 

The picture of that bold navigator is seldom 
seen, and more seldom noticed, except when some 
human lion of the hour is caged there for exhibi- 
tion by the paternal guardians of the town. Most 
of the children of the Dutch burghers of New 
Amsterdam are as blissfully ignorant of that work 
of art (and, perchance, of the subject of it too), 
as if it hung in the bamboo palace of the “ King 
of the Cannibal Islands.” Think you, good cous- 
ins of Manhattan, that such a counterfeit of 
Captain Jones of the Mayflower, or the earlier 
Sir Humphrey of the Squirrel, would long remain 
unnoticed in Pilgrim Hall at Plymouth? Would 
not its advent there be telegraphed to “all crea- 
tion” as quick as Puck could put a girdle ’round 
the earth! And would not every fragment of 
Plymouth rock, 

“Wandering through the Southern countries, teaching 

The A BC from Webster's spelling-book ; 
Gallant and godly, making love and preaching,” 

roll thither in haste, with or without accumulated 
moss, to pay reverence, in the Mecca of New En- 
gland, to the likeness of the sea-king whose ves- 
sel bore the precious seed8 of free institutions to 
a virgin soil? Yes! Well, then, let ws not be 
insensate to family distinction. We, too, have 
Piterim Fatuers worthy of our reverence; and 
a braver sea-king than Henry Hudson never 
launched his vessel in a fiord of Scandinavia, to 
traffic where he might, and conquer where he 
could. Come, then, go with me up to the capitol 
this pleasant morning, and, standing before the 
portrait of the venerated mariner, ponder that ex- 
ceedingly interesting episode in the chronicles of 
the world’s progress, the story of Taz Dutcr on 
Mannatran. 

When the mind of Europe began to awaken 
from its -medieval slumbers at the birth of the in- 
tellectual Messiah—the Printing-Press—it had 
magnificent dreams of the long caravans of Iran 
bearing rich merchandise from far-distant Ind, 
and of Sultan Solomon’s “ navy of Tarshish with 
the navy of Hiram,” “‘ bringing gold and silver, 
ivory and apes, and peacocks” from afar. While 
Western Europe had been slumbering longer 
and more profoundly than the central and Ori- 
ental regions, the merchants of the Adriatic had 
been meeting those caravans on the Eastern bord- 
ers of the Euxine; and, growing rich and power- 
ful, had made the traffic of their continent trib- 
utary to themselves. Newly-awakened Portugal, 
Spain, Holland, and Britain, coveted their wealth 
and power; but the ships of the West were not 
allowed to float eastward of the Tyrrhe 1e Sea, 
nor approach nearer the portals of India -han the 
island whereon St. Paul was shipwrecked. What 
must be done? The African coast stretched 
away to the fancied region of fire under the equa- 
tor, and no man had passed beyond Cape Baja- 





dor. A bold Prince of Portugal sent a bolder 
navigator in that direction. The tropical sea was 
traversed, and Bartholomew Diaz perished off 
the Cape of Tempests, which De Gama named 
Good Hope, as, eleven years later, he doubled it 
on his way to the waters of the East Indies. 

Yet it was a long way around that southern 
headland to the wealthy Cipangi and Cathay of 
Marco Polo, from whence came the rich merchand- 
ise that filled the warehouses of Venice and Ge- 
noa; and Columbus, big with a magnificent the- 
ory concerning a shorter route, went to Lisbon in 
search of instrumentalities to prove its truth. He 
was foiled by ignorance in power. Widowed, 
disappointed, and poor, he tock his little son, 
Diego, by the hand, turned his back on Portugal, 
and, through the good offices of a friar of Rabida, 
he gained the ear of the pious Isabella, Queen of 
Spain. Her generous, womanly heart beat re- 
sponsive to his own. She gave him money, and 
counsel, and friends ; and, on a brilliant August 
morning, in the year one thousand four hundred 
and ninety-two, he worshiped in the Church of 
St. George, at Palos, and before meridian he left 
that port for the unknown regions of the stormy 
Atlantic. Faith and Hope sat at his prow, and 
earnest Will at his helm; and seventy days after 
he left the fields of Andalusia behind him, the 
perfumes of flowers, borne upon the evening 
breeze from the shores of a New World, gave 
their incense to his aspirations, and he was happy. 

Columbus went back to Europe with a gospel 
more acceptable to the human heart than that of 
the Nazarene, which he proposed to carry to the 
heathen of the West. It was the glad tidings of 
Farther India (as he supposed) found in the 
western wave. The missionaries of mammon- 
worship spread the news over Europe, and very 
soon ships were speeding with the course of the 
sun from the seaboard countries of the Old World, 
from Cape Trafalgar to the Bristol Channel. 
Ojeda and Vespucci went down the coast of 
South America, from the Caribbean Sea; and 
Cabot, after creeping along the fields of pack-ice 
in Baffin's Bay, touched Labrador and Newfound- 
land, and looked into the estuaries and inlets 
along the shores of our Republic, away to the 
sunny land of the Carolinas. Verazzani sounded 
at the mouth of the Cape Fear, sailed northward, 
cast anchor in the bays of New York, Newport, 
and Boston, and gave the natives on Manhattan 
aqua vite, almost eighty years before Hudson 
“rode in five fathoms, oozy ground, and saw 
many salmons and mullets, and rays very great” 
within Sandy Hook. 

Then the Huguenots—the precious seeds of 
the French Reformation—were borne hither upon 
the bitter winds of persecution, and sought root 
in the free soil of Florida. And Walter Raleigh, 
the gayest ornament of Elizabeth’s court, sent 
men and ships to explore, plant colonies, and dig 
gold in the beautiful middle region of America ; 
while Cortoreal, and De la Roche, and Roberval, 
Champlain, Gilbert, Gosnold, Pring, and others, 
traversed the coast, from Cape Cod to Labrador, 
in search of a northwest passage to India and the 
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fancied gold regions of the Occident. The great 
river of Canada was discovered, and almost every 
bay and inlet of our Atlantic border had been ex- 
plored ; and yet, until the very year when forty- 
seven learned men commenced the translation of 
the Bible into our common version, there was no 
permanent settlement in America between New- 
toundland and St. Augustine. 

It was in that remarkable year, one thousand 
six hundred and seven, that “ certaine worship- 
full Merchants of London” assembled in the par- 
lor of a son of Sir Thomas Gresham, and bar- 
gained with Henry Hudson te go in search of a 
north-east passage to India, around the Arctic 
shores of Europe between Lapland and Nova 
Zembla, and ice-ribbed Spitzbergen. Hudson 
was a resident of London, a friend of the famous 
Captain John Smith, a bold and skillful mariner 
and man of science, and a pupil, it may be, of 
Drake, or Frobisher, or Grenville, in the naviga- 
tor’s art. He had ardently desired the opportu- 
nity for adventure and renown now offered. On 
May-day morning he knelt at the chancel in the 
old Church of St. Ethelburge, in Bishopgate 
Street, and partook of the sacrament, and soon 
afterward he left the Thames for the circumpolar 
waters. During two voyages he battled the ice- 
pack manfully, off the North Cape, but without 
success. Boreal frosts were too intense for the 
brine, and cast impenetrable ice barriers across 
the eastern pathway of the sea. His employers 
praised his skill and courage, but losing faith in 
their scheme, abandoned the undertaking. The 
navigator, though foiled, was not disheartened. 
Finding no encouragement in England he went 
to Holland, then the first maritime power on the 
earth. The Dutch East India Company, then 
sending its uncouth argosies to every clime, glad- 
ly employed ‘the bold Englishman, the expert 
pilot, and the famous navigator,” of whose fame 
they had heard so much; and his thoughts and 
hopes were again with the perils of the Arctic 
seas. 

A yacht of ninety tons, called the Half Moon, 
was placed at Hudson's disposal, and with a 
choice crew he sailed from Amsterdam on the 
twenty-fifth of March, sixteen hundred and nine, 
for the coast of Nova Zembla. On the meridian 
of Spitzbergen, ice, fogs, and tempests disputed 
his passage, and he turned westward, passed the 
lower capes of Greenland, and made soundings 
on the banks of Newfoundland, on the second of 
July. He sailed along the coast to Charleston 
Harbor, in search of agnorthwest passage ‘“ below 
Virginia,” spoken og hi friend Captain Smith. 
In disappointment He turned his prow northward, 
discovered Deiavare Bay, and on the tmird of 
September anchored ‘‘ at two cables’ length from 
the shore,” within Sandy Hook. He passed 
through the gateway of the Narrows on the 
eleventh, and, from his anchorage in the beautiful 
New York Bay, he gazed in wonder and hope up 
the noble Mahicannittuck, whose waters came 
rolling from the high hills in the north. Toward 
evening the next day, he entered the broad stream, 
and at twilight cast anchor at Yonkers. A strong 





tidal current placed the stern of his vessel up- 
stream during the night. This event, and the 
assurances of the natives, who flocked to his ves- 
sel in canoes, with oysters and vegetables, tha. 
the waters came from far beyond the mountai:.s, 
inspired him with great hope, for he doubted not 
that the river on which he was borne flowed from 
ocean to ocean, and would conduct him to the 
long-sought Cathay. 

With a glad heart Hudson voyaged on. The 
magnificent Highlands were passed, and then hope 
failed, for the stream narrowed and the water be- 
came fresh. Yet there was enough to make his 
heart beat with highest pulsations of joy. He 
was voyaging in the midst of a paradise of beauty, 
on which the eye of a white man had never before 
gazed. Deputations of dusky men came to visit 
him, in wonder and awe, from the forest courts 
of the sachems. The new pathway to Cathay 
was yet undiscovered by him, but he had pene- 
trated a world undreamed of by European minds, 
and he had revealed a mystery greater than that 
of the polar highway. He pressed onward. The 
stream became narrower and fresher, and the 
shores lower, when suddenly the blue domes of 
the lofty Kaatsbergs, encircled with the glories 
of an autumnal sunset, enchanted him with vi- 
sions of wondrous beauty. The yacht-voyage 
ended at Albany, but a boat’s cr -w went on, and 
gazed upon the foaming Cohoes it the mouth of 
the Mohawk. Had they penetrated the wilder- 
ness a few leagues further, they might have met 
Champlain, who was then exploring the banks 
of the lake in northern New York which bears 
his name. 

Hudson returned to New York Bay, and, after 
a parting salutation with the Manhattans, and 
taking formal possession of the country in the 
name of the government of Holland, he hastened 
to Europe to carry the glad intelligence of his 
discoveries to his employers at Amsterdam. He 
first landed in England, and told his story of the 
glorious land beneath the parallels of the North 
Virginia Charter. The bigoted Scotch monarch 
on the throne of Elizabeth, jealous of the ad- 
vantages which the Dutch might derive from these 
discoveries, would not allow Hudson to leave En- 
gland, and for a long time the Half Moon lay idle 
in the harbor of Dartmouth. But the key to those 
advantages was already in the hands of the Dutch ; 
for the navigator had sent his log-book, charts, 
and a full account of his voyage, to his Amster- 
dam employers. And so the “ cunning, covetous, 
wasteful, idle, drunken, greedy, dirty, cowardly, 
great swearer, and most conceited man on earth,” 
as Dickens calls King James, was foiled in his 
narrow policy, and tre newly-discovered region 
was possessed by a population tenfold more wor- 
thy, as materials for the foundation of a state, 
than the idle and dissolute men who were, at that 
moment, lounging and half starving on the fertile 
banks of the Powhattan, in Virginia. 

The factthat the new region discovered by 
Hudson abounded in beavers, otters, and other 
fur-bearing animals, excited the keenest - 
cial cupidity of the Dutch, for they had recen' 

























































COMMERCIAL 


established a fur-trade with the people of Northern 


Russia, and had realized large profits. As soon 
as the Half Moon reached the Texel she was re- 
fitted, and, with a part of the same crew, was 
sent, with beads and other trinkets, to open a 
traffic in furs with the Indians on Manhattan and 
its vicinity. Private adventurers sent vessel after 
vessel on the same errand, and within two years 
after Hudson's return a regular and profitable fur- 
trade was established. It was unrestrained, for 
no government took cognizance of the matter for 
some time. The Hongers, and Pelgroms, and 
Tweenhuysens were getting rich on enormous 
profits derived from the trade, and Captains De- 
witt and Christiansen, Block and Mey, were be- 
coming famous navigators, before the free cities of 


Amsterdam, Hoorn, Rotterdam, and Enckhuysen, 
had cast a serious political glance toward the new | 
country. But when the River of the Mountains | 
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BEGINNING OF NEW YORK 


had been named Mauritius, in honor of the Stadt- 
holder of the Netherlands, and Manhattan had 
become a central place of deposit of the winnings 
of skillful Indian trappers, who came from the 
Delaware, the Housatonic, and even from the far- 
off Mohawk, with furs, the Dutch government 
began to perceive the importance of Hudson's 
discoveries, and thought of political jurisdiction 
King James, too, had begun to growl, for he 
claimed the whole country from Acadie to Florida 
as English domain. 

The little seed of empire, less promising than 
that of Dido, of Ceerops, or of Romulus, but with 
a destiny far surpassing them in grandeur, was 
planted on Manhattan five years after Hudson’s 
departure from the Narrows. Adrian Block, one 
of the boldest of the Dutch navigators of his time, 
had filled his good ship Tiger with bear-skins, 
and was about to depart for Amsterdam, when 
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fire reduced his vessel to a wreck. December 
snows had already fallen, and thick ice was gath- 
ering in the coves. The small store-house of the 
associated traffickers was an insufficient shelter 


for his crew, and the wigwams freely offered | 


promised cold comfort for the winter. So the 
Dutchmen built themselves some rude log huts 
where the stately warehouses of Beaver Street 
now stand; and before the Spring blossoms of 
sixteen hundred and fourteen appeared, the oaks 
which sheltered bears on the slopes where Wall 
Street bulls are to-day struggling in the stocks, 
were fashioned into a trim yacht of sixteen tons. 
Block named it the Onrust—the “ Restless”—a 
title prophetic of that unresting commerce of 
which it was the tiny germ. Such was the be- 
ginning of the city and trade of New York two 
hundred and forty years ago. 





guided her through the eddies of Hell Gate and 
the waters of the Sound, discovered and explored 
the Quon-eh-ta-cut River, and then visited the 
shores and islands of the coast to Nahant beach, 
beyond Boston harbor. Then Captain Hendrick- 
son took her helm, and “ discovered and explored 
certain lands, a bay, and three rivers, situated be- 
tween thirty-eight and forty degrees of latitude ;” 
and in mid-August, one thousand six hundred 
and sixteen, he stood before an oval table in the 
Binnenhof of the palace of the ancient Counts 
of Holland, at the Hague, at which sat twelve 
“high and mighty lords” of the States General. 
Before the learned Barneveldt, at that council- 
board, he spread a “ figurative map” of his dis- 
coveries, and asked their High Mightinesses to 
give his Amsterdam employers special trading 
privileges in the New World. Twenty months 


The Onrust became a famous explorer. Block | before, the Greffin Aersson had drawn a charter 
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for these and other persons. It bore the seal of 
the States General, and the title of New Nether- 
land ; and so, consistency compelled the govern- 
ment to make an indefinite postponement of 
Hendrickson’s application. 

While rulers and rich merchants were busy at 
the Hague, forming schemes for establishing a 
State in the New World by prior and permanent 
occupation, before King James should be able to 
defend his claims to the region ‘* between New 
France and Virginia” by the same potent argu- 
ment, the active trappers and traders on the 
Mauritius and adjacent territory were laying its 
foundations broad and strong, not upon parch- 
ment, but on the imperishable hills and in the fer- 
tile valleys. They had enlarged the trading- 
house on Manhattan, and amplified the hamlet 
of huts to a sociable village. They had built 
fortifications on the River of the Mountains, more 
than fifty leagues from the Narrows. From that 
point they had crossed the pine barrens to the 
beautiful valley of the Mohawk, and formed a 
trading station at Skanectada. And, better than 
all, they had met the chiefs of the great Iroquois 
Confederacy—the “ Romans of the Western 
world”—under 4 spreading beach at the mouth 
of the Tawasentha, where Albany now stands. 
There was made the first treaty of friendship be- 
tween that savage republic and Hollanders, four 
years b fore the armorial distinction of a Count 
was gianted to New Netherland, and the polit- 
ical h.story of the State of New York began. It 


was a wise caution that dictated this treaty (which 


was never violated), for that powerful confeder- 
acy always stood as an impregnable barrier against 
the incursions of the French from the St. Law- 
rence, and the fierce tribes of Canada and the 
shores of the Western lakes. Their influence was 
felt from Ontario to the Gulf of Mexico. 
“ The ferce Adirondac had fled from their wrath, 
The iurons been swept from their merciless path , 
Around, the Ottawas, like leaves had been strown, 
And the Lake of the Eries struck silent and lone. 
“The Lenape, lords once of valley and hill, 
Ma e women, bent low at their conqueror’s will ; 
By the far Mississippi the Illini shrank, 
W wen the trail of the Tortoise was seen on the bank. 
“On the hills of New England the Pequod turned pale 
When the how! of the Wolf swelled at night on the gale ; 
And the Cherokee shook, in his green smiling bowers, 
When the foot of the Bear stampt his carpet of flowers.” 
Street’s *‘ Frontenac.” 


One fine morning in June, sixteen hundred and 
nineteen, an English vessel, for the first time, 
came floating upon the waters of Long Island 
Sound, with all the dignity of a supposed first 
discoverer. It lost its anchor while passing the 
‘most dangerous cataract among small rocky isl- 
ands” of Hell Gate, and was carried by the swift 
current of the East River far into the bay of Man- 
hattan. Her commander did not then stop to talk 
with the Dutch traffickers, who saluted him as he 
passed ; but on his return from Virginia, he felt 
it to be his loyal duty to go in and warn the Hol- 
landers to leave his English Majesty’s domain as 
quickly as possible. 


‘* We found no Englishmen | 





good-natured Dutchmen, and went on smoking 
their pipes, planting their gardens, and catching 
beavers and otters, as if they had never heard 
of Captain Dermer, a * loving subject” of King 
James. The States General manifested equal in- 
difference to the sounds of royal bluster which 
occasionally came from England, when the im- 
portunities of the Plymouth Company for a more 
liberal charter awakened the sluggard king to the 
importance of promoting settlements in America. 
A Dutch West India Company was formed. It 
was a grand commercial monopoly, and received 
a charter which gave it almost regal powers to 
colonize, govern, and defend New Netherland. 
That charter contained all the guaranties of free- 
dom in social, political, and religious life, neces 
sary to the foundation of a free State. It recog- 
nized Republicanism as the true theory of govern- 
ment, and Home, in its broadest and purest sense, 
as the prime element of political strength. No 
stranger was ever to be questioned concerning his 
birth-place or religious creed, as matters which 
concerned the State; and his best title to equal 
fellowship and citizenship was a desire to build a 
house, plant, and thus, by possessing a fee owner- 
ship in his home, become identified with the in- 
terests and p-osperity of the colony. 

And who were the people of which this bud- 
ding colony on Manhattan was the outgrowth? 
They were inhabitants of a European republic, 
composed of seven free, sovereign States—made 
so by a struggle with despotism for forty years, 
and occupying a territory which their ancestors 
had reclaimed from the ocean and morass by in- 
domitable labor. It was a republic where freedom 
of conscience, speech, and the press were com- 
plete and universal. The effect of this freedom 
had been the internal development of social beauty 
and strength, and vast increment of substantial 
wealth and power by immigration. Wars and 
despotisms in other parts of Europe sent thou- 
sands of intelligent exiles thither, and those free 
provinces were crowded with ingenious mechan- 
ics, and artists, and learned men, because con- 
science was there undisturbed, and the hand and 
brain were free to win and use the rewards of 
their industry and skill. Beautiful cities, towns, 
and villages were strewn over the whole country, 
and nowhere in Europe did society present an as- 
pect half as pleasing as that of Holland. Every 
religious sect there found an asylum from perse- 
cution, and encouragement to manly effort, by the 
kind respect of all. And at the very time when 
the charter of the West India Company was under 
consideration, that band of English Puritans who 
afterward set up the ensign of free institutions on 
the shores of Massachusetts Bay, were being nur- 
tured in the bosom of that republic, and instruct- 
ed in those principles of civil liberty that became 
a saiutary leaveninthe bigotry which they brought 
with them. 

Such were the people who laid the foundations 
of the commonwealth of New York. They were 
men of expanded views, liberal feelings, and 
never dreamed of questioning any man’s inalien- 


here, and hope we have not offended,” replied the | able right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
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LANDING OF THE WALLOONS 


piness” among them, whether he first inspired the 
common air in Holland, England, Abyssinia, or 
Kamtschatka. And as the population increased 
and became heterogeneous, that very toleration 
became a reproach ; and their Puritan neighbors 
on the East, and Churchmen and Romanists on 
the South, called New Amsterdam (as the Man- 
hattan settlement was named) ‘‘ a cage of unclean 
birds,” and obnoxious to the charge made by 
quaint Andrew Marvell against its protonymic : 


“ Hence Amsterdam, Turk, Christian, Pagan, Jew, 
Staple of sects and mint of schism grew ; 
That bank of conscience, where not one so strange 
Opinion, but finds credit and exchange ; 
In vain for Catholics ourselves we bear— 
The Universal Church is only there.” 


The West India Company was not fully pre- 
prepared for action until the winter of sixteen 
hundred and twenty-three, when it put forth vig- 
orous efforts toward colonization, unmindful of the 
protest of James’s minister at the Hague against 
further “settlements and occupations” by the 
Dutch on Hudson’s River, as the English now 
called the Mauritius. Hitherto traffic had been 
the sole employment of the Dutch in New Neth- 
erland, and few thought of being buried there. 
They must be weaned from the fatherland before 
they could become founders of a permanent State. 
Agriculture and the family tie alone could accom- 
plish this desirable result ; and to this end, thirty 
families of Walloons, who had taken refuge in 
Amsterdam, were sent over in the spring of six- 
teen hundred and twenty-three to found a colony. 
These were Protestants from the frontier between 
France and Flanders, and no better material for 
a healthful colony could have been found than 
the one hundred and ten men, women, and chil- 


| dren, who landed on Manhattan early in May. 
Some of them went up the river and seated them- 
| selves in the present Ulster County ; four couples 
| who had been married on the voyage went to the 
| recently discovered Delaware, or South River; 
| two families and six men sailed up the Connecti- 
| cut to the site of Hartford, to settle, build a fort, 
| and assert Dutch jurisdiction over that region, by 
| virtue of Block's discoveries ; and the larger por- 
tion sat down upon lands now covered by the 
cities of Brooklyn and Williamsburg, on Long 
Island. There Sarah Rapelje inhaled her first 
breath, and her memory has been perpetuated as 
the first white child born in the province of New 
Netherland. 

May and his successor, Verhulst, ruled alone, 
but in the year sixteen hundred and twenty-six, 
Peter Minuit arrived as governor, with a council 
of five grave men; a Koopman, or general com- 
missary (who was also secretary of the province), 
and a Schout or sheriff to assist him. His polit- 
ical chart was the will of his employers, express- 
ed in instructions and ordinances, and he at once 
commenced the work of founding a state, on the 
basis of law and order, with great vigor. His 
first care was to strengthen the title of the Dutch 
to Manhattan. He procured a council of the In- 
dian chiefs, and purchased from them the entire 
island, of twenty-two thousand acres of land, for 
hatchets and other things valued at sixty guild- 
ers, or about twenty-four American dollars. This 
just and expedient measure forms a pleasing par- 
allel to Penn’s transaction under the Shackamax- 
on elm, more than half a century later, and con- 
trasts favorably with the injustice which made 
the New England Indians, the Susquehannocks 
and Powhatans, and the tribes of the Neuse re- 
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gion of the Carolinas, lift the hatchet against the 
English. To defend this property, Minuit caused 
the skillful Krijn Frederick to build a quadran- 
gular fort of earth and stone,‘near the Bowling 
Green of later times, and named the structure 
Fort Amsterdam. Already Fort Nassau had 
been built on the South River, a little below the 
site of Philadelphia, and Fort Orange, on the soil 
of the State capitol of New York, was well-gar- 
risoned under Commissary Krieckebeeck. 

The future of the settlers on Manhattan glowed 
with bright promises; and when other families 
came, and society spread its tent of beauty in 
their midst, every thing appeared roseate and 
peaceful. They traded, built houses, planted 
fields, married, had holidays and sports; and at 
the time when Virginia became a royal province, 
and the Plymouth settlers were struggling to free 
themselves from the shackles of their moneyed 
partners in London, the Dutch on Manhattan 
were as free as air, and happy as indulged chil- 
dren. 

But a brilliant dawn is not always the harbin- 
ger of a pleasant day. Early in the morning of 
New Netherland history small but portentous 
clouds appeared. They contained the latent ele- 
ments of a future tempest, which burst from a 
quarter where the sky appeared most serene. 
The crime of an individual jeoparded the exist- 
ence of the State. There was peace with all the 
Indian tribes. The Manhattans, the Pachamies, 
the Weckquaesgeeks and Tankiteks of West Ches- 
ter, the Hackingsacks and Raritans of New Jer- 
sey, and the Canarsees, the Rockaways, the Mer- 
rikokes, Mattinecocks, Corchaugs, Shinecocks, 
Secataugs, Marsapeagues, and Nissaquages of 
Long Island, came freely to the settlement with 
their skins and oysters to traffic and-smoke. One 
morning a W eckquaesgeek chief, with his little | 
nephew and a warrior, came sauntering, with | 
bundles of beaver skins, along the shores of the | 


tiny lake whose waters once sparkled in the hol- | 


low where the Halls of Justice now stand. Three 


of Minuit’s farm-servants robbed them, and then 
murdered the chief. The boy fled to the thick | 


woods near the East River, and escaped; but 
left behind a curse upon the white man, while he 
uttered a vow of vengeance when manhood should | 
give him strength. We shall presently observe | 
how it was fulfilled. 

Beyond the mountains a cloud also gathered. 
Commissary Krieckebeeck foolishly and wickedly 
joined the Mohegans in a foray upon some Mo- 


hawks, and was killed. Distrust ensued. The} 


families abandoned Fort Orange and took up| 
their abode on Manhattan, and only a small gar- | 
rison of men was left to defend the post. Alarm- | 
ed by unfriendly indications among the Raritans, 


the Walloons on South River also fled to Man- | 


hattan at about the same time, and a link of the 
chain of friendship which bound the Hollanders | 
and Indians together was broken forever. 

While the Dutch had been busy in forming 
their settlements a little band of one hundred men, 
women, and children, of those English Puritans 
who had been long sheltered in Holland from the 


storms of persecution, had floated across the At- 
lantic in the Mayflower, and built cabins on the 
rim of Plymouth Bay. They had been there seven 
years before intercourse between them and the 
Dutch on Manhattan was opened. Then Minuit 
sent a friendly letter to Governor Bradford, pro- 
posed interchanges of good-will and good offices, 
and, with an eye wide open to commercial ad- 
vantages, offered to accommodate the Puritans 
with any kind of merchandise which they might 
stand in need of. The keen Bradford courteous- 
ly accepted the proffer of friendship; promised 
to trade with the Dutch at some future time, if 
it could be done profitably ; begged the Holland- 
ers not to come quite so far east as Narragansett 
Bay to catch beavers and trade with the Indians, 
and loyally hinted that they had no right to plant 
or traffic in America above the forieth parallel. 
Minuit took fire, and in his reply to Bradford 
plainly told him that the Dutch knew their rights, 
and would maintain them. For some time a 
friendly correspondence was kept up, however, 
and a deputation went from Manhattan to confer 
with the English at Plymouth. But as Bradford 
always insisted upon the superiority of the parch- 
ment titles of the English to New Netherland, 
there was continually a small apple of discord 
between the Puritans and the Hollanders, while 
a profitable trade kept them on kissing terms with 
each other. 

The West India Company, in the mean while, 
had gained vast accessions of wealth and power 
by the success of its battle-ships against the mer- 
chantmen of Spain, with whom Holland was then 
|at war. The fleets of the India Companies com- 
posed the right arm of Dutch power, and these 
| commercial monopolies indirectly governed the 
State. In September, sixteen hundred and twen- 
ty-seven, the low-born Peter Heyn purchased an 
admiral's title by his ac hievemsnts on the coast 
of Cuba. He met the Spanish “ silver fleet,” 
its way from Yucatan with the spoils of ~ bog 
dered princes of Mexico and Peru, captured the 
whole flotilla, and put almost five millions of dol- 
lars into the coffers of his employers. Brazil, 
with all its wealth of soil and mines, was soon 
afterward added to their possessions, and other 
brilliant victories on the ocean established, be- 
| yond question, the maritime superiority of Hol- 
| land. Heyn perished in the arms of victory on 
the sea, and was buried in regal pomp by the 
side of Prince William of Orange, in the old 
church at Delft, wherein the ‘ Pilgrim Fathers” 
last worshiped on the shores of Holland. His 
grateful government erected a superb marble 
| monument in an aisle of that old fane. His peas- 
ant mother, when the States General sent her 
a letter ef condolence, declared —* Ay, I thought 
that would be the end of him. He was always 
| a vagabond; but I did my best to correct him 
He has got no more than he deserved.” 

Wealth and power made the West India Com- 
pany more proud and grasping. The small profits 
derived from New Netherland now appeared in- 
significant, and they devised new schemes for 
increasing their gains. The fertile soil of their 
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domain needed tillers; and a manorial system, 
similar to that already in use in Holland, was 
proposed. Wealthy members of the Company 
were offered special privileges and large do- 
mains, on condition that they should take thither 
at least fifty adults as actual settlers, and estab- 
lish little colonies in various parts of New Neth- 
erland, except.on Manhattan, which was to con- 
tain the capital of the new empire. These emi- 
grants were to be tenants of the patroons (as the 
lords of the manors were called) for a certain 
number of years, to be “ entirely free from cus- 
toms, taxes, excise, imposts, or any other contri- 
bution.” This feudal scheme wes approved by 
the States General in sixteen hundred and thir- 
ty, when a charter of “ Privileges and Exemp- 
tions’’ was granted by that body, and several pa- 
troon estates were founded. That of Van Rens- 
selaer, near Albany, remains the only relic of a 
ruder age when capital purchased special politic- 
al privileges, and special privileges raised a few 
above the common humanities of the many in the 
social scale. Those of Godyn and Blommaert 
on the Delaware, and of Pauw in New Jersey 
and on Staten Island, opposite New York, have 
long since been buried with other unsightly frag- 
ments of European feudalism, which found their 
way thither. 

Minuit’s administration ended in sixteen hund- 
red and thirty-two. It had been successful, and 
he left the province in the enjoyment of great 
prosperity. Year after year the fur-trade had in- 
creased; and during the last twelve months of 
his rule, the value of that commodity exported 
from Manhattan to Amsterdam was more than 
sixty thousand dollars. Comfortable homes and 
cominodious warehouses had clustered around 
Fort Amsterdam, and the hand of culture was 
beautifying the hills, even beyond Smit’s Vieye 
(Smith’s Valley), through which Maiden Lane 
now passes. 

An inexperienced, narrow-minded clerk in the 
Company’s warehouse at Amsterdam, who had 
married a niece of Killian Van Rensselaer, the 


Albany patroon, was appointed governor of New | 


Netherland in sixteen hundred and thirty-three 
The sainted Knickerbocker has left us a portrait- 
ure of this ‘“‘ model of majesty and lordly grand- 
eur,” as he affectionately calls him. 
exactly five feet six inches in height, and six 
feet five inches in circumference. 





His head was | 


a perfect sphere, and of such stupendous dimen- | 
sions, that dame Nature, with all her sex’s in- | 


genuity, would have been puzzled to construct a 


wisely declined the attempt, and settled it firmly 
on the top of his back bone, just between the 
shoulders. 


a vast expanse, unfurrowed by any of those lines 
and angles which disfigure the human counte- 
nance with what is termed expression. Two 
small gray eyes twinkled feebly in the midst, 
like two stars of lesser magnitude in a hazy firma- 
ment; and his full-fed cheeks, which seemed to 
have taken toll of every thing that went into his 
mouth, were curiously mottled and streaked with 
dusky red, like a Spitzenberg apple. His habits 
were as regular as his person. He daily took 
his four stated meals, appropriating exactly an 
hour to each ; he smoked and doubted eight hours, 
and he slept the remaining twelve of the four-and- 
twenty.” The name of this governor was Wou- 
ter (Walter) Van Twiller 

Van Twiller’s administration lasted seven years, 
during which time the province flourished in spite 
of him. Dominie Bogardus came to cultivate the 
hearts of the people; and schoolmaster Roeland- 
sen accompanied him with the light of letters for 
the murky brains of the children, who were now 
becoming numerous. Hitherto there had been 
little use for dominie or schoolmaster, for men’s 
souls were too intent on beaver-catching to listen 
to topics above the flagstaff of the fort, and chil- 
dren with blue eyes were unknown on Manhat- 
tan until the fruitful Walloons came, seven years 
before. Although it was a long time before 
church or school-house was erected, it was a 
clear gain to the colony, in its progress toward 
the dignity of a State, to have these elements of 
good society in readiness when needed. This 
first minister and schoolmaster ought to be can- 
onized, and St. Borgardus and St. Roelandsen 
should stand high upon the calendar of Manhat- 
tan with the tutelar St. Nicholas. 

Before the advent of these teachers, active, 
energetic Democracy had appeared in the person 
of De Vries, a bold and talented East India cap- 
tain, who had come to New Netherland to plant 
a colony on the South River, and catch whales 
in the bays, on the condition of being made a 
patroon. His planting and fishing schemes failed, 
and he went up the James River and shook hands 
with the loyal Sir John Harvey, the courtly knight 
who ruled Virginia. Bearing a friendly saluta- 
tion from Sir John to the Dutch Director, De 


| Vries returned to Manhattan, and took up his 
“ He was |: 


ode there, just as the stupid Van Twiller ar- 
rived. It was well for the Hollanders that a 
man of steel like De Vries had come among 
them at this time, for a former Director, who had 
commanded at Fort Orange, knowing the impo- 


| tency of Van Twiller, and being in the service of 
neck capable of supporting it; wherefore she 


the English, boldly sailed up the Mauritius to 


| Rensselaerwyck, to traffic with the Indians, in 


His body was oblong, and particu- | 


larly capacious at bottom; which was wisely or- | 


dered by Providence, seeing that he was a man 


defiance of the Governor's frowns and the omin- 
ous fluttering of the Orange flag over the walls 
of Fort Amsterdam. The “ William” was the 
first English vessel that sailed up the Hudson 


of sedentary habits, and very averse to the idle | River, and the Dutch regarded her as an impu- 
labor of walking. His legs were very short, but | dent intruder. 


sturdy in proportion to the weight they had to 


The insult really aroused the ire of Van Twil- 


sustain; so that, when erect, he had not a little | ler, and he drank full bumpers from a wine-cask 
the appearance of a beer barrel on skids. His at the gate of the Fort, swore terribly in Low 
face, that infallible index of the mind, presented | Dutch, and called upon the people, who stood 
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laughing in his face, to wipe out this, stain upon | unmindful of the claims of the Dutch,"granted a 
Holland's honor. De Vries was intelligently | charter to certain parties to settle in that lovely 
vexed, and called the Governor a fool. The offi- | valley, and, during the bland Indian summer in 
cial did not venture a denial, but obsequious.y | the autumn of sixteen hundred and thirty-three, 


bending to the will of the sturdy Captain, he or-|a small company of Puritans, under Captain 


dered an expedition to hasten after the ‘‘ Wi/- | Holmes, sailed up the Connecticut, in a sloop, to 
liam,” and bring her back to Manhattan. The | plant a settlement near the Falls. The Dutch 
brave deed was accomplished in the course of a | had been warned of these movements by the In- 
month, and the English intruder was driven out | dians of whom they had purchased the lands, 
of the Narrows, and solemnly enjoined never | and Van Twiller had sent Commissary Van Cur- 
again to attempt interference with the Dutch | ler to raise the arms of Holland upon a tree at 
fur-trade on the North River, as the Mauritius | the mouth of the Connecticut, and to complete 
was now called. This was the beginning of | Fort Good Hope, near the present city of Hart- 
trouble with the English. | ford. Van Curler had two cannons planted on 

A little cloud now appeared in the east. The | his fort when Holmes appeared, and he threat- 
Puritans had refused the invitation of Minuit to | ened him with instant destruction if he should 
leave the barren soil of Massachusetts Bay, and | attempt to pass. The Yankee filibuster was as 
settle upon the meadows and slopes along the | careless as a Turk of the shotted cannon, sailed 
Fresh Water River, as Block called the Connecti- | quietly by, while the Dutch “let their shooting 
cut. But when the beauty and fertility of that | stand,” and, on the bank waere Windsor now 
region became certified, the Plymouth Company, | flourishes, erected the house which he had brought 
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with him, palisaded it, and defied the Belgic he- 
roes. The Dutch and English quarreled con- 
cerning the ownership of the Connecticut valley, 
fur almost twenty years, and then the former 


and other cabinet officials. Yet Kieft was a bet- 
ter man for the Company and the people than the 
swinish Van Twiller. He was as busy as.a 
brooding hen, and attempted reforms in govern- 


withdrew, and accepted the present line between | ment, society, and religion, on a scale altogether 
New York and Connecticut, as the Eastern bound- | beyond the capacities of himself and his * sub- 
ary of New Netherland. jects.” He had an exalted opinion of Minuit as 
The State yet lacked a prime element of per- | a governor, and he resolved to emulate his exam- 
petuity. There were no independent farmers in| ple; but that same Minuit became the bane of 
New Netherland, cultivating their own lands, for | his peace almost from the beginning. 
the soil belonged to the Company, except that of | _Ussellincx, the original projector of the West 
the Patroon estates. Those wealthy monopolists | India Company, left Amsterdam in a passion, and 
carried on all agricultural operations off the pub- | laid before the enlightened Gustavus Adolphus, 
lic domain. The tiller might own his house, but | of Sweden, a well-arranged plan for establishing 
he held no fee-title to the soil. Commercial ad-| a Scandinavian colony on the South River. The 
vantages alone occupied the earnest attention of mement was opportune, for the benevolent heart 
the Company, and thousands of fertile acres in| of the king had already suggested the establish- 
New Netherland offered their unaccepted treas-| ment of an asylum for all Protestants, in free 
ures to the cultivator. This feudal system, coupled | America. The plan of Ussellincx delighted him. 
with the influences of internal discords and exter- | But while the scheme was rapidly ripening, the 
nal dangers, began to repress the energies of the | monarch was called to marshal his troops in de- 
common people, narrowed the sphere of their op- | fense of Protestantism against the cohorts of the 
portunities for action, and many sighed for Fa-| Pope on the fields of Germany. Yet he did not 
therland. The Company and the grasping Pa- | forget his benevolent scheme, even amidst the din 
troons bickered continually, because each coveted of camps; and only a few days before he fell in 
the monopoly of the fur-trade ; and the machinery | battle at Lutzen, he recommended it as the “ jewel 
‘of the local government moved sluggishly, and | of his kingdom.” The Count of Oxenstierna, 
sometimes wickedly. The Governor lost all in- | who ruled Sweden in behalf of the infant Chris- 
fluence, and became a target for coarse jests. His | tina, the “ sweet little jasmine bud of the royal 
conduct, at length, so exasperated the energetic | conservatory,” had been the earliest and most ar- 
Dominie Borgardus, that he called the Director a | dent supporter of the enterprise, and four years 
“child of the devil,” and, in the presence of Ger- before the wasp of Rochelle made his advent at 


ritser. and Pianck, Jansen, Dam, and Van Curler, 


he told the chief magistrate that if he did not be- 
have himself, he would give him ‘“‘ such a shake 
from the pulpit” the next Sabbath, as would make | 


him tremble like a bowl of jelly. And Van 
Dincklagen, the Governor's Schout-fiscal, openly 
reproached his contemptible Excellency, for which 
offense the subaltern was sent home to Holland 
in disgrace, without being paid the amount of 
three years’ salary, then due. It was a sad hour 
for Van Twiller when Van Dincklagen departed. 
The Schout-fiscal was a man of pluck and ready 
pen, and he sent such memorials to the States 
General as effected the dismissal of the Gov- 
ernor, at the moment when he had purchased 
Nutten and other islands around Manhattan, in 
expectation of vegetating and dying in official 
dignity in New Netherland. We have no me- 
morial of Van Twiller left, in name of State, or 
village, bank, water craft, or domain, except the 
Isle of Nuts, which lies in the bay within eaz-shot 
of the place of his departure for the Zuyder Zee. 
It is called the Governor's Island to this day. 
William Kieft, whose portrait had been hanged 
on a gallows in the city of Rochelle, and whom 
De Vries has recorded on the list of great rogues, 
was the successor of Van Twiller, a¥ Director- 
general of New Netherland. He was energetic, 
spiteful, and rapacious ; fond of quarrels, and was 
never happy except when in trouble. His first 
council was composed of men of similar humor, 
and they acquired so much dignity, that it be- 
came a “high crime to appeal from the judg- 
ments” of the Governor, his Koopman, Shout, 


| Manhattan, he gave a charter to a Swedish West 
India Company; and Peter Minuit, toward the 
close of sixteen hundred and thirty-seven, sailed 
from Stockholm, in the Key of Calmir, with the 
first company of emigrants bound for the South 
River. 

Kieft had eaten but few dinners at New Am- 
sterdam, when he was informed of the imperti- 
nence of the Swedes in buying enough land be- 
tween two trees to build a house upon, and then 
claiming the whole territory west of the South 
River, from Cape Henlopen to the Falls of Tren- 
ton, and inland as far as they pleased. He was 
was at first astonished, then affronted, and at last 
he rubbed his hands in delight, for he saw a clear 
opportunity for a quarrel and diplomatic display. 
The whole breadth of New Jersey was between 
himself and the intruders, and that was a com- 
fort ; so he fearlessly issued a proclamation, with 
an imperial flourish, protesting against the intru- 
sion, and declaring that he would not “be an- 
swerable for any mishap, bloodshed, trouble, or 
disaster” which they might suffer from his ire 
and valor. Minuit laughed at Kieft, and went on 
to build a fort on the site of Wilmington, and to 
push a profitable trade with the Lenni-Lenapes. 
The fiery Director hurled protest after protest 
against the Swedes ; but they were as little heeded 
as were the paper bulls sent by Clement to bellow 
excommunication through the realms of the 
Eighth Harry of England. Swedish vessels, 
filled with men, women, and children, intent on 
empire and happiness in the New World, came 
thicker than Belzic proclamations ; and, in spite 
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of Kieft’s majesty, they laid the foundation of the | architects hung the Spanish bells captured at 
capital of New Sweden on Tinicum Island, near | Porto Rico in the little tower, and the Director 


Philadelphia. And more than forty years before 
William Penn, 
——*‘the Quaker, came, 
To leave his hat, his drab, and his name, 
That will sweetly sound from the trump of Fame, 
Till its final biast shall die,” 

they spread the tents of empire on the soil where 
now flourish, in regal pride, the commonwealths 
of Delaware and Pennsylvania. 

Kieft was not indifferent to the interests of his 
growing capital, while shaking his official fist at 
the Scandinavians on the Delaware. He caused 
Fort Amsterdam to be repaired, and new ware- 
houses to be erected. By example and command, 
he made fruit trees to bud and blossom in gar- 
dens where brambles had flourished hitherto. 
Police ordinances were framed and thoroughly 
enforced, and Morality made Vice blush with 
shame. Religion became a cherished ‘ institu- 
tion” among the people; and Krol and Huyck, 
the krank-besoeckers, who had long ago given 
place to the ordained minister, became shining 
lights of piety and pastoral aid. The little barn- 
like church in Broad Street was made a barrack 
for soldiers ; and, under the direction of Kuyter 
and Dam, a spacious stone one was built within 
the Fort, just where ‘it kept the south wind 
from the wings of the grist-mill” It was a gala- 
day in New Amsterdam when the Connecticut 


iff! 


wi) 


| gave a supper to the builders and city magnates 
jat his harberg for strangers at Coenties Slip. 
| And it was a proud day for Domine Bogardus, 
when he ascended the new pulpit and preached 
from the words (St. John xv. 1), Ich bien rechter 
Wienstock, und mein Pater ern Wiengartner, in 
the presence of Baxter and other Englishmen 
from the Puritan East and Cavalier Virginia, 
| who, with French Huguenots and a dozen Danes, 
had settled in New Netherland, where strangers 
| were welcomed as citizens, when they had taken 
| the oath of allegiance and fidelity to the States 
|General. Know-nothings were unknown and 
| useless in New Amsterdam, and so were Do-no- 
things ; for thrift and industry were seen on every 
| side. When, after a long absence, De Vries re- 
| turned to Manhattan, he saw much to praise in 
the management of the new Director-general. 
The English on the East became as trouble- 
some as the Swedes on the South. Like busy 
| ants they were spreading over the fertile lands 
| westward of the Housatonic and the plains of 
Long Island. They disregarded Dutch proclama- 
| tions and Indian title deeds; and filibusters from 
| Massachusetts cast down the arms of Holland at* 
| Cow Bay, and mocked the officials at New Am- 
sterdam. Kieft soon put an end to these en- 
croachments, and peace might have long reigned 
| in New Netherland had not Acquisitiveness arisen 


INDIANS BRINGING TRIBUTE. 
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in active rebellion against Justice, and awakened | of Jaques Bentyn, Maryn Adriansen, Jan Jansen 
a terrible storm of vengeance in the forest. Dam, Hendrick Jansen, David Pietersen De Vries, 
The manifest partiality of the Dutch toward | Jacob Stoffelsen, Abram Molenaar, Frederik Lub- 
the Mohawks, made the River Indians jealous, | bertsen, Joaichim Pietersen Kuyter, Gerrit Dirck- 
and their friendship was greatly weakened by the | sen, George Rapelje, and Abram Planck—those 
dishonesty of traders, who stupefied them with | twelve popular Senators—should never be forgot- 
rum, and then cheated them in traffic. Kieft not | ten. They were all emigrants from Fatherland, 
only winked at these things, but, under the false | and had enjoyed popular liberty in that garden of 
plea of “* express orders” from his principals, he | Western Europe. 
demanded tribute of furs, corn, and wampum from| The Twelve chose the energetic De Vries to be 
the tribes around Manhattan. They sullenly com- | their president. Although he had been deeply 
plied ; but when they came and cast the costly | injured by the Indians on South River, and had 
tribute at the feet of the Hollanders, they turned | lost much property on Staten Island, both hu- 
away with a curse, bitter and uncompromising. | manity and expediency made him counsel peace. 
When Kieft saw the cloud of vengeance on their | His colleagues agreed with him, and the sanguin- 
brows, his fears and his cruelty were awakened ; | ary Director was puzzled. Hostilities were de- 
and, with the usual instinct of a bad nature, he | ferred; and, in the mean while, the Twelve had 
sought an opportunity to injure those he had | been maturing a plan for establishing the popular 
deeply wronged. The opportunity was not long | form of government in Holland, in the thriving 
delayed. Some swine were stolen from De Vries’s | province of New Netherland. Kieft was alarmed ; 
plantation on Staten Island. Kieft charged the | for he was no friend to reform that should abridge 
crime upon the innocent Raritans. He sent| the absolute power with which he was clothed. 
armed men to chastise them, and several Indians | He suggested a compromise, and the confiding 
were killed. This outrage aroused all the tribes. | Senators relied upon his promises. He offered 
The River Indians grasped the hatchet, and re- | concessions of popular freedom, on the condition 
fused to pay tribute any longer. The Raritans | of being allowed to chastise thy Indians for the 
killed Hollanders whenever they could meet them | murder of Smits. A reluctant consent was finally 
in the forests of New Jersey, and war, stimulated given, and when the wily Director had procured 
by the deepest hatred, was kindled. this boon, he dissolved the Committee of Twelve, 
The time had now arrived when the vow of the | telling them that the business for which they were 
savage boy whose uncle was murdered by Minu- | appointed was completed ; and then forbade any 
it’s men fifteen years before, must be revenged. | popular assemblages thereafter. Thus ended the 
He had grown to lusty manhood, and the blood | first attempt to establish popular sovereignty in 
of his kinsman cried to him for vengeance. He | New Netherland. 
came to Manhattan, and at Turtle Bay, where Kieft sent armed men to Westchester ; but his 
the Beeckmans afterward had their pleasant coun- | thirst for savage blood was disappointed by con- 
try-seats, he murdered Claas Smits, a harmless | cessions and treaties. It was soon satisfied, how- 
Dutch wheel- wright, and plundered his solitary | ever. The River Indians were tributary to the 
dwelling. Kieft demanded the murderer ; but | Mohawks; and in mid-winter, in sixteen hundred 
the chief of the Weckquaesgeecks refused to give | and forty-three, a large war-party came down 
him up. Here was a casus belli over which Kieft | from Fort Orange to collect tribute. Full five 
chuckled with delight, and he prepared to treat | hundred of the River tribes fled before them, took 
the Westchester tribes as he did the poor Rari- | refuge with the Hackingsacks, at Hoboken, and 
tans. But his imprudence was overruled, and | craved the protection of the Dutch. The Weck- 
his cruel scheme was foiled for the present. The | quaesgeecks fled across the Harlem River, and 
people of New Amsterdam were alarmed by the | sought safety under the wing of the Hollanders 
signs of hostility all around them, and they re- | at Corlaer’s Hoeck, at the foot of Grand Street, 
fused to shoulder the musket at the Governor's | on the East River. The humane De Vries pro- 
bidding. Keift stormed; and his anger was not | posed to make this event an opportunity for se- 
abated when the people charged him with seeking | curing the lasting friendship of the neighboring 
war in order to ‘‘ make a wrong reckoning with | tribes ; but his wisdom and mercy were overruled 
the Company.” The bullying Autocrat was sud- | by the folly and ferocity of the Director and some 
denly changed into an obsequious Republican, | of the ex-Senators, and it was made an opportu- 
when he perceived that his own shoulders must | nity to spill innocent blood. 
bear the whole responsibility of war, if kindled.| At the middle of a cold February night, Ser- 
So he called together all the “‘ masters and heads | geant Rodolph was sent, with eighty men, to at- 
of families” in New Amsterdam, to consult upon | tack the sleeping fugitives at Hoboken ; and, at 
public measures, It was the first popular assem- | the same hour, Sergeant Adriaensen was dis- 
bly, for political purposes, ever convened in New | patched with a smaller number to massacre the 
Netherland. They chose twelve discreet men to | Mumhesing Weckquaesgeecks at Corleer’s Hoeck. 
act for them; and now, in the year one thousand | For the life of Claas Smits, Adriaensen took forty 
six hundred and forty-one, the representative sys- | innocent ones; while Rodolph was making the 
tem of modern democracies was implanted in the | deep snows at Hoboken red with the blood of un- 
soil where, four generations afterward, the great | offending heathens—sparing neither age nor sex 
Republic of the West was inaugurated. It is an | in the execution of his cowardly master’s will. 
event to be remembered with pride ; andthe names | ‘‘ Warrior and squaw, sachem and child, mother 
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and babe,” says Brodhead, ‘were alike mas- 
sacred. Daybreak scarcely ended the furious 
slaughter. Mangled victims, seeking safety in 
the thickets, were driven into the river; and pa- 
rents, rushing to save their children, whom the 
soldiery had thrown into the stream, were driven 
back into the waters, and drowned before the eyes 
of their unrelenting murderers.” Almost a hun- 
dred savages perished there. The humane De 
Vries had witnessed the dreadful scene from the 
ramparts of Fort Amsterdam, by the light of the 
burning wigwams, and he told the blood-thirsty 
Kieft, who was careful to remain in safety within 
the Fort, that he had now commenced the ruin of 
the colony. Kieft derided the clemency of De 
Vries; and when his soldiery returned to the Fort 
the next morning, with thirty prisoners and the 
heads of several Indians, he shook their bloody 
hands with delight, and gave them presents. 
This massacre, and other outrages that follow- 
ed, aroused the fiery hatred and vengeance of all 
the surrounding tribes ; and a fierce war was soon 
kindled. Villages and farms were desolated, and 
the white people were butchered wherever found 
by the incensed Indians. The Long Island tribes, 
hitherto friendly, joined their kindred ; and the 
very existence of the Dutch colony was jeoparded. 
For two years the war continued, and the colony 





was on the verge of ruin. At length a company 
of Englishmen, under John Underhill, who had 
been expelled from New England, assisted the 
Dutch. The Indians were subdued, and peace 
was partially restored. 

The haughty Kieft was humbled when he saw 
the fierce blaze which his folly and wickedness 
had kindled, and he sought the sympathy of the 
people on whom he had brought ruin, by asking 
them to appoint a few men to represent the com- 
monalty in council. Eight true citizens were 
chosen, two of whom had been members of the 
former Committee of Twelve; and another (Isaac 
Allerton) was one of the Pilgrims who came in 
the Mayflower, but was now an extensive mer- 
chant at New Amsterdam. The people had lost 
all confidence in the Governor, and their hopes, 
in the hour of their great distress, rested upon the 
Council of Eight. Yet they possessed no legai 
executive power, and the stubborn Governor sel- 
dom followed their advice. The distant settle- 
ments remained deserted, for parties of Indians 
were yet roaming even in the forests of Manhat- 
tan, with the fire of revenge in their hearts, and 
the hatchet of destruction in their hands. Dis- 
order every where prevailed. The Swedes were 
building up a strong empire on the southern bor- 
der of New Netherland, and the Puritans were 
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not only claiming absolute title to undoubted 
Dutch territory, but many were becoming citizens 
under the liberal charter of the Company, and 
were wielding considerable influence in public 
affairs at New Amsterdam. To arrest growing 
evils which threatened the ruin of the State, the 
Eight sent an energetic but respectful letter to the 
States General, asking, in the name of the people 
of New Netherland, the recall of Kieft. Their 
prayer was heeded, and Peter Stuyvesant, the 
Director of the Company’s colony at Curragoa, 
was chosen to supersede him, with Van Dinck- 
lagen, Van Twiller’s dismissed Schout-fiscal, as 
Vice-Director. The people of Manhattan were 


greatly delighted when they heard of the intend- 
ed change, and some pugnacious burghers threat- 
ened Kieft with personal chastisement when he 
should “take off the coat with which he was be- 
decked by the lords his masters.” 

Stuyvesant was a strong-headed, and some- 
times wrong-headed, soldier, who had received a 












good education in the high-school at Franeker, in 
his native Friesland. He had won military hon- 
ors, and lost a leg in war against the Portuguese, 
while Governor of Curragoa. Vain as a peacock, 
fond of ostentatious display, and thoroughly aris- 
tocratic in all his notions, he was not well fitted 
to govern a simple people, with republican tend- 
encies, like those of New Netherland. Yet his 
administration contrasted most favorably with 
those of all his predecessors, and he is the most 
renowned of the officials of the West India Com- 
pany. His arrival, in the middle of May, sixteen 
hundred and forty-seven, was hailed with great 
joy by the people of New Amsterdam, and they 
exhausted nearly all the breath and powder in the 
city in shouting and firing. He marched to the 
Fort in great pomp, and after keeping some of the 
principal inhabitants who went to welcome him 
waiting for several hours bare-headed, while he 
remained covered, ‘‘as if he was the Czar of 
Muscovy,” he told the people that he should gov- 
ern them ‘as a father his 
children, for the advantage 
of the chartered West India 
Company, and these burgh- 
ers, and this land.” He de- 
clared that every one should 
have justice done him, and 
then the people threw up 
their hats and shouted, al- 
beit they feared that his 
haughty carriage denoted a 
despot’s will rather than a 
father's tender affection and 
indulgence. 

Stuyvesant was too frank 
and bold to conceal his opin- 
ions and intentions. At 
the very outset he assert- 
ed the prerogatives of the 
Directorship, and frowned 
upon every expression of 
republican sentiment. He 
declared it to be “treason to 
petition against one’s mag- 
istrates, whether there be 
cause or not.” He defend- 
ed Kieft’s conduct in reject- 
ing the interference of the 
Twelve, and plainly said to 
the people, “If any one 
during my administration 
shall appeal, I will make 
him a foot shorter, and send 
the pieces to Holland, and 
let him appeal in that way.” 
With such despotic senti- 
ments he commenced his 
iron rule, The morals of 
the people, the sale of li- 
quors to the Indians, the 
regulation of trade, and the 
support of religion in the 
colony, became subjects for 
proclamations and ordin- 
ances. His energy was 
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great, and very soon the life-blood of enterprise | like those of the free cities of Holland. But the 
began to circulate freely through every vein and | people were not allowed to choose these officers ; 


artery of society. With the same energy he ap- 


relations.” He dispatched a courier with a de- 
cided protest to Governor Printz, of the Swedish 
colony on the Delaware, and made arrangements 
to meet Commissioners of New England in coun- 
cil, to determine mutual rights. 
Indians with the utmost kindness ; and so warm 
did the friendship of those who were lately brood- 
ing, in sullen hate, over the murder of sixteen 
hundred of their people, become for the new Di- 
rector, that the foolish story got abroad in the 
East, that the Dutch Governor was forming a 
coalition with the Indian tribes to exterminate the 
English. 

The financial embarrassments in New Nether- 
land were favorable to republicanism. For almost 


two hundred years Holland had maintained the | 


just principle, that taxation and representation are 
inseparable. Stuyvesant dared not tax the col- 
onists without their consent, for fear of incurring 
the displeasure of the States General, so he called 
a convention of the people, and directed them to 
choose eighteen proper men, nine of whom he 
might appoint as their representatives, to form a 
co-ordinate branch of the local government. Al- 
though their prerogatives were hedged round 
by provisos and limitations, and the first Nine 
were to nominate their successors without the 
voice of the Commonalty thereafter, this was an 
important advance toward the popular government 
of later times. The Nine formed a salutary check 


bounds. They were heard with respect in Fa- 
therland, and they were ever the faithful guard- 
ians of the rights of the people. They had far 


more power and influence than the Twelve under | 
Kieft, and they nourished the prolific germs of | 


democracy which burst into vigorous life in Jacob 
Leisler’s time, fifty years later 

Stuyvesant managed adroitly and prudently with 
the New England authorities, and in the autumn 
of sixteen hundred and fifty he settled all bound- 
ary difficulties with them in an amicable manner. 
This cause for irritation on his Eastern frontier 
being removed, he turned his attention to the 
Swedes on the Delaware. He visited Fort Nassau 
the following year, and after holding a satisfactory 
conference there with the Delaware chiefs, he or- 
dered its demolition, and the erection of a new one, 
to be called Fort Casimer, on the soil of the present 
Delaware, four miles below Fort Christina. Gov- 
ernor Printz protested in vain, and finally the two 
magnates parted with apparent good feelings, mu- 
tually promising to “ keep neighborly friendship 
and correspondence together.” 


The following year an important concession | 
was made to the inhabitants of New Amsterdam, | 


by’ order of the Holland authorities. The Nine 
had earnestly sought the privilege of a burgher 
government for their growing capital. It was 
granted, and the people were allowed to have “a 


He treated the | 


| the privileges of a “ freeman,’ 
upon the Director, and kept his power within due | 
| superstition. 





that right was reserved to the Director. In Feb- 
plied himself to the adjustment of his ‘foreign | 


ruary, one thousand six hundred and fifty-three, 
the city of New Amsterdam (afterward New York ) 
was formally organized, by the installation ot 
Schout Van Tienhoven, Burgomasters Hattem and 
Kregier, and Schepens Van der Grist, Van Gheel, 
Anthony, Beeckman, and Couwenhoven, with Ja- 
cob Kip as clerk. Stuyvesant was troubled by this 
“imprudent intrusting of power with the people.” 
He had scarcely recovered from his chagrin, when, 
through the influence of the democratic Van der 
Donck (who had felt the tyranny of the Director), 
he was summoned to the Hague, to answer con- 
cerning his government in New Netherland. The 
order was soon revoked, however, and Stuyvesant 
never left Manhattan until after the sceptre had 
passed from the Dutch. 

A new element of social progress had now be- 
gun to work vigorously, and in harmony with the 
free spirit of Dutch policy, in the social and pol- 
itical systems of New Netherland. ‘“ Numbers, 
nay, whole towns,” says De Laet, ‘to escape 
from the insupportable government of New En- 
gland, removed to New Netherland, to enjoy that 
liberty denied them by their own countrymen.” 
Only in Rhode Island—the child of Puritan per- 


| secution—was conscience allowed free expression 
| in action. Every where else in New England, he 
| who was not of “ the strictest sect of the Phari- 
| sees,” 


’ 


who made their narrow human creed the 
“higher law,” lost social caste, was not allowed 
> and suffered con- 
tinual annoyance at the hands of bigotry and 
Liberal-minded, honorable men, 
whose spirits could not brook such vassalage, fol- 
lowing the example of the wise shepherd of the 
Pilgrim flock, went where they might enjoy, under 
Belgic rule, the theoretic liberty of the English 
constitution. They had lands assigned them all 
around Manhattan, and English settlements were 
formed in Westchester and at several points on 
Long Island. The New Englanders intermarried 
with the Dutch. Being free to act as citizens, 
they soon exercised considerable influence in 
public affairs ; and more than ten years before a 
burgher government was given to New Amster- 


| dam, George Baxter was appointed English secre- 


tary of New Netherland. The “strangers” readily 
adopted the republican ideas of the Dutch Com- 
monalty, and bore a conspicuous part in the dem- 
ocratic movements which gave Stuyvesant so 
much trouble during the Jatter years of his ad- 
ministration. 

Republicanism, like any other truth, has re- 
markable vitality. It is nourished by persecution, 
and it grows vigorously under the pressure of the 
heel of power. The more Stuyvesant attempted 
to stifle its growth, the more widely it spread and 
blossomed. The popular will, fully bent on re- 
forms, became bold enough in the autumn of six- 
teen hundred and fifty-three to decree a conven- 
tion of the people at New Amsterdam, in spite of 


Schout, two Burgomasters, and five Schepens,” | the opposition of the Governor. Nineteen dele- 


who were to form a municipal court of justice, 


gates from eight communities were chosen, and 
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THE STADT HUYS. 


assembled in the new Stadt Huys,* at the head | 
of Coenties Slip, in December. They boldly de- 
clared the rights of the Commonalty, according to 
the laws of Fatherland, and all signed a paper, 
containing a statement of their grievances, and a 
remonstrance against the tyrannous rule of the 
Director, and sent it to the Amsterdam Chamber 
of the West India Company. Stuyvesant’s ire | 


was fiercely kindled by these proceedings, but it 


was like a pebble breasting an ocean wave. 
While thus perplexed by domestic annoyances, 
the tranquillity of the Director's “ foreign rela- 
tions” was disturbed. His neighborly governor 
of the Swedes had returned to Europe, and a more | 
warlike successor had arrived, with a military | 
force, under the bold Swen Schute. They ap-| 
peared before Fort Casimer on Trinity Sunday, | 
just two hundred years ago last June. Com- | 
mander Bikker said he was out of powder, so he 
made a virtue of necessity, and gave the Swedes 
a hearty welcome as friends, while he left the gate 
of the fort wide open. They seized his hand and 
the fort at the same time, fired two shots over the 
latter, in token of its capture, blotted out its Dutch 
garrison and its name, took possession, and called 
it Fort Trinity. Intelligence of this indignity 
reached Stuyvesant at a moment when he was 
expecting an attack from the English, who were | 
then at war with Holland, and he was at his wits’ 
end. But the cloud soon passed, for the English | 
did not come, and the offended Director prepared | 
to wipe out the stain which the “infamous sur- | 
render’ of Fort Casimer had imparted to Belgic | 
heroism, by annihilating Sweu.._ dominion on | 
South River. | 
An expedition against the Swedes was fitted | 
out in the course of the summer. A day of fast- 











* This was the harberg erected by Kieft in 1642, and 
known as the City Tavern. It was used for government 
purposes after Stuyvesant became Director-General, and 
a pillory and whipping-post, seen in front, on the right, 
was then erected there. | 
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ing and prayer to implore the blessing of Heaven 
upon the enterprise was observed; and “ after 
sermon” on the first Sunday in September, two 
centuries and twelve months ago, a squadron of 
seven vessels, bearing more than six hundred 
soldiers, under the immediate commend of Stuy- 
vesant, sailed from Manhattan for the South 
River. The cabin of the flag-ship, The Balance, 
contained the Governor, Vice-director De Sille, .nd 
Dominie Megapolensis, the successor of Bogard- 
us, who, with Kieft and others, had been wrecked 
and drowned on the coast of Wales, when voy 
aging to the Fatherland. There, too, was An- 
thony Van Corlear, who, since the sleepy days 
of Van Twiller, had blown the trumpet of Dutch 
valor with great effect wherever the Director- 
general's presence appeared. . He was a little, 
jolly, ‘ robustous bachelor,” with a pleasant vis- 
age, and a nose, according to the veracious Knick- 
erbocker, “‘ of a very lusty size, strutting boldly 
from his countenance like a mountain of Golcon- 
da; being sumptuously bedecked with rubies and 
other precious stones—the true regalia of a king 
of good fellows, which jolly Bacchus grants to 
ali who bouse it heartily at the flagon.” 

With such companions and a brave soldiery, 
Stuyvesant ascended ihe Delaware, and landed 
between Forts Casimir and Christina. He in- 
stantly ordered Ensign Smit, with a drummer, 
to hasten to the fort and demand its immediate 
surrender; while the trumpeter was kept at his 
side to sound a fearful retributive blast in the 
event of a refusal. Schute wished to confer with 
Governor Risingh at Fort Christina; but the 
boon was denied, and the passes between the fort- 
resses were carefully guarded by the Dutch A 
delay until next morning was allowed, and then 
Schute surrendered and drank the health of Di- 
rector Stuyvesant. The Dutch marched into the 
fort “with flying colors.” Dor-inie Megapolensis 
preached a sermon to the soldiers, and the Gov- 
ernor sent a courier to the council at New Am- 
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sterdam with a shout of victory, and an order for | 
the people to observe a day of thanksgiving for | 
“God's providential care.” Stuyvesant then 

went boldly on in the march of conquest, and | 
before the close of September he put an end to | 
Swedish dominion on the Delaware. Like Al- 
fred of England, he wisely made citizens of many 
of the conquered people, and they generally be- 
came the loyal friends of the Dutch. They pros- 
pered exceedingly for almost thirty years, and 


then they welcomed William Penn as their gov- | 


ernor, and declared the day of his arrival to be 
the happiest one of their lives. 

During the absence of the expedition, a large 
party of Indians, provoked by the murder of a 
squaw, appeared at midnight before New Am- 
sterdam, in sixty-four canoes, and while the in- 
habitants were asleep spread themsel, 2s through 
the town. The people drove them fro: the city 
before sunrise; but the savages swept over the 


plantations on the Jersey shore and Sta ‘en ‘sland | 


with fearful power, and menaced the 1 ch on 
Long Island. Within three days a hundred in- 
habitants were killed, one hundred and fifty were 


made prisoners, and the estates of three hundred 


were utterly desolated, by the dusky fue. Distant 
settlements were broken up, and the people fled 
in terror to Manhattan. All was confusion when 
Stuyvesant returned. His presence restored 
quiet and awed the savages, and New Am- 


sterdam was never again troubled by the In- 
dians. 

Excepting some difficulties growing out of re- 
ligious intolerance manifested by Stuyvesant, 
Megapolensis and other ultra churchmen, and the 
outside pressure of the Puritans and the Mary- 
land proprietors, New Amsterdam progressed 
rather quietly in business, population, and wealth, 
until the Duke of York sent a fleet to assert his 
| unrighteous claim to New Netherland. Already 
a wooden wall or palisade had been constructed 
from river to river along the present line of Wall 
| Street; and two years after the expedition to the 
| Delaware the city was surveyed, the stre-ts were 
| regulated, and several of them were paved. Bower- 
ies or farms began to smile in every direction, neat 
| cottages adorned the suburbs of the capital; and 

in sixteen hundred and fifty-eight, a palisaded 
| village called New Harlem was founded toward 
the east end of Manhattan, for the purpose of 
“ promoting agriculture, and affording a place of 
amusement for the citizens of New Amsterdam.” 
| Homes, genuine, happy Dutch homes, in abun- 
dance, were found without and within the city, 
where uncultured minds and affectionate hearts 
enjoyed life in dreamy, quiet blissfulness, un- 
known in these bustling times. The city people 
then rose at dawn, dined at eleven, and went te 
bed at sunset, except on extraordinary occasions, 
| such as Christmas eve, a tea-party, or a wedding. 
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Then, t!:0se who attended the fashionable soirées 
of the “ upper ten” assembled at three o'clock in 





DUTCH COTTAGE, 


the afternoon and went away at six, so that daugh- 
ter Maritchie might have the pewter plates and 
delft tea-~pot cleaned and cupboarded in time for 
evening prayer atseven. Knitting and spinning 
held the places of whist and flirting fans in these 
‘‘ degenerate days ;” and utility was as plainly 
stamped on all their pleasures, as the maker's 
name on our silver spoons. Those were days of 








A DUTCH FAMILY. 





simplicity, comparative innocence, and positive 
ignorance, when the “‘Commonalty” no more 
suspected the earth of turning over like a ball of 
yarn, than Stuyvesant did the Puritans of hon- 
esty. Society has experienced vast changes here 
within two hundred years. Unresting activity 
has taken the place of inertia, and the positive 
has superseded the negative in every form of so- 
cial development. And to-day, among our het- 
erogeneous population of more than half a mill- 
ion, there is probably as much virtue and happi- 
ness, proportionately, as there was in those 
‘good old times” of stagnation. Who shall 
strike a balance sheet ! 

A crisis in the affairs of New Netherland now 
approached. Cromwell was dead, and the fugi- 
tive King Charles was restored to the throne of his 
father. Early in the year sixteen hundred and 
sixty-four, he granted to his brother James, Duke 
of York and Albany, the whole territory of New 
Netherland, including the whole of Long Island, 
and a part of Connecticut. The profligate mon- 
arch had no more right to the domain thus grant- 
ed, than had the Tempter to “ all the kingdoms 
of the earth,” which he offered to the Redeemer, 
if he would worship him. ‘ Might makes right” 
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DESTRUCTION OF NICOLLS’S LETTER. 


is the creed of despots, and the cannon is the| Four ships and four hundred and fifty soldiers, 
‘*Jast argument of kings ;” and so the royal broth- | under the command of Colonel Richard Nicolls, 
er sent ships and men to take possession of the | a court favorite, arrived at the Narrows toward 
magnificent gift. the close of August, sixteen hundred and sixty- 
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NEW YORK IN 1664. 

This sketch is from a map in Van der Donck’s description of New Netheriand, drawn on the spot by Augustyn 
Heermans, who came to New Amsterdam in 1633. On the left is seen the Fort, inclosing the double-roofed church 
built by Kieft, the prison, Governor’s house, high flag-staff, and wint-mill. At the river side are seen the gallows 
and whipping-post ; and all around the Fort are clustered many dwelling-houses. On the extreme right is seen the 
hill over which Fulton Street now passes. 
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four. Stuyvesant had been warned of their ap- 
proach, and had taken measures to strengthen 
the fort and town. But money, men, and will 
were wanting. English influence had greatly 
weakened*the attachment of the Hollanders to 
Dutch rule, and they had heard so much of En- 
glish liberty, that many were not averse to a 
change of government. Stuyvesant, faithful to 
his employers, resolved to defend the city until 
the last, and entreated the people to sustain him. 
But his haughty carriage and despotic rule had 
deprived him of his real strength—the hearty co- 
operation of the people. He began to make con- 
cessions when it was too late, and the sceptre 
departed from him. 

On Saturday morning, the thirtieth of August, 
Nicolls summoned Stuyvesant to surrender the fort 
and city, and sent a proclamation to the inhabi- 
tants, at the same time, in which he promised per- 
fect security for the persons and property of all 
those who should quietly submit. Stuyvesant 
called his council and the burgomasters together, 
to consider the matter. They leaned toward sub- 
mission, but he would not listen to such sugges- 
tions, nor allow the proclamation to be seen by 
the people. The Sabbath passed by, and no an- 
swer was returned to Nicolls. The people, in 
the uncertainty as to what was going on, became 
much excited, and on Monday the burgomasters 
explained the matter to them. They demanded 
a sight of the proclamation, but it was refused, 
and they were on the verge of insurrection. In 


the mean while Governor Winthrop, of Connec- 


ticut, had joined the English squadron. He was 
on good terms with Stuyvesant. Nicolls sent a 
letter by him to the Director, and authorized 
Winthrop to assure him that Hollanders, as citi- 
zens or merchants, should have equal privileges 
with the English, if he would quietly surren- 
der. 

Stuyvesant met Winthrop with a flag of truce 
at the gate of the fort, and promptly refused com- 
pliance. He then withdrew to the council cham- 
ber within, and opened the letter before the coun- 
cil and burgomasters. They desired its commu- 
nication to the people; but Stuyvesant stoutly 
refused. They as stoutly insisted upon the just 
measure, when the Director, unable to control 
his passion, tore the letter in pieces. The peo- 
ple, who were at work on the palisades, on hear- 
ing of this, gathered at the Stadt Huys, and sent 
a deputation to the Fort to demand the letter. 
The Governor stormed, but they were inexora- 
ble. At length a fair copy of it was made from 
the pieces, and delivered to the burgomasters ; 
and the people went on with the fortifica- 
tions. 

Receiving no reply from Stuyvesant, Nicolls 
landed some troops ‘below Breucklen,” where 
the South Ferry house now stands, and anchored 
two ships of war in the channel, between Fort 
Amsterdam and the Governor’s Island, with their 
guns all shotted and matches lighted. Stuyve- 
sant saw all this from the ramparts, but would 
not yield. He knew the extreme weakness of 
the fort and city, yet his proud will would not 





bend. And even when Nicolls sent him the 
message, ‘‘I shall come for your reply to-morrow 
with ships and soldiers,” and men, women, and 
children entreated him to surrender, the brave 
old Director said, ‘‘ 1 would much rather be car- 
ried out dead.” But at length, when the city 
authorities, the clergy, all of the principal inhab- 
itants of the fifteen hundred within the palisades, 
and even his own son Balthazar, urged him to 
yield, ‘‘ Peter the Headstrong,” who “had a 
heart as big as an ox, and a head that would 
have set adamant to scorn,” consented to capitu- 
late. On the eighth morning of this same beau- 
tiful month of September, two hundred and ten 
years ago, the last of the Dutch governors led 
his soldiers from the Fort down Beaver Lane to 
the place of embarkation for Holland, and an 
hour afterward the red cross of St. George was 
floating triumphantly over Fort Amsterdam, now 
named Fort James, in honor of the Duke. Nic- 
olls was proclaimed Deputy-governor of the prov- 
ince, which, with the city, was named New York 
in honor of the Duke’s title. 

Such is the brief history of the Dutch on Man- 
hattan. They made an effort nine years later to 
recover the lost province, and succeeded, by the 
help of treason. It was again New Netherland for 
five hundred days, when it reverted to the En- 
glish by treaty, and they remained its masters 
until our War for Independence. The city and 
State, which the Dutch founded, form the noblest 
monument that could be erected in honor of the 
Piterm™m Fatuers of the Knickerbocker race, in 
whose veins cotirses the mingled blood of the 
Teuton, Saxon, Celt, and Gaul. They gave to 
the New World a more enlarged vision of the 
rights of conscience and personal freedom than 
any other people; and their love of far-reaching 
commerce and adventurous enterprise, has ever 
hovered like a tutelar deity over the island of 
Manhattan, during all its social and political vi- 
cissitudes, and has made the city of New York 
the emporium of the Western Continent. 





WHO DISCOVERED THE NORTHWEST 
PASSAGE! 


APTAIN M‘CLURE has been crowned with 

laurels for his supposed discovery of the North- 
west Passage. Yet none ask the question, Was 
he the first to solve the problem which has puzzled 
the brains of ambitious navigators for centuries ’ 
Is he really the discoverer of this Northwest Pas- 
sage? His courage and perseverance are un- 
doubtedly to be admired. The credit he has re- 
ceived he justly deserves. I do not wish to de- 
preciate either the one or the other ; but I demand 
for myself, and my former comrades who now lie 
buried beneath northern snows, a patient hearing 
and even-handed justice. For I, too, have trav- 
eled through the Polar regions, and have wintered 
in the midst of Polar ice. I, too, have passed 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, through 
that identical passage whose existence, it is be- 
lieved, has been only recently established. I per- 
formed the feat long before Commander M‘Clure 
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ever stood upon the quarter-deck of the ‘ Inves- 
tigator!”’ 

The “Northern Light’—three hundred tons 
register, James Fogg, Master—was as dashing a 
craft as ever encountered the perils of Baffin’s 
Bay. I was first mate. We always ventured 
farther north in our expeditions than any other 
whaler, partly because our craft, built expressly 
for the ice, was superior to the rest of the fleet, 
and partly because our men had more metal about 
them than the average run of sailors. The crew 
were indeed a set of dare-devils, each one ready 
with his jack-knife to meet a polar bear in single 
combat on the ice. They were composed of every 
nation in Europe, with two exceptions. The cap- 
tain and myself were Yankees. Our skipper’s 
personal appearance was not prepossessing. 
Short, and stoutly built, he looked more like a 
Dutchman than an American. His eyes, small 
but brilliant, were set close together in his head, 
the nose was slightly turned up, and the mouth 
large. When in repose, the lips were always 
firmly compressed. A physiognomist, at first 
sight, would have declared him to be a man of 
decision ; and so he was—but a jovial companion 
withal. I seldom knew him lose his temper. In 
character he was one who never backed out of 
any enterprise in which he was once fairly en- 
gaged. His courage was of that reckless nature 
which would lead him into danger simply for dan- 
ger’s sake. When other men were in despair, 
he was in his native element. Add to this great 
natural shrewdness, and an experience of thirty 
years’ service in the trade, and You will have be- 
fore you a complete picture of James Fogg, Cap- 
tain of the whaler “ Northern Light.” 

We left Hull, in the spring of 1828, for a reg- 
ular three years’ cruise, but were so successful 
during the first fifteen months, that we contem- 
plated returning at once to the port from which 
we sailed. Beyond the ordinary excitement of 
whaling, the only incident in our voyage worthy 
of notice was boarding a deserted ship. We took 


thence large quantities of stores in a very good 
state of preservation; but never discovered the 
reason why she had been abandoned by her crew. 
It was now the 25th of July, 1829. As far as I 
can recollect, we were in lat. 73° 50"tong. 79°, 
near the entrance of Lancaster Sound, as it is 
called, at the northern extremity of Baffin’s Bay. 
The weather was unusually warm, ranging be- 
tween 40° and 45°; and how calm and still the 
ocean was! Spread over its surface were count- 
less bergs of every size and shape. I was lean- 
ing upon the larboard bulwark, listlessly watching 
them as now here, now there, one would suddenly 
turn over with a splash, that aroused for a mo- 
ment the slumbering echoes of those shipless, 
silent seas. To the south, and stretching away 
in a westerly direction, the land was distinctly 
visible. It was high, rugged, and entirely covered 
with snow; nor could we discover, with the aid 
of a telescope, the faintest trace of any habitation 
along this desolate coast. 

‘Wind from the east soon, Mr. Skaites,” said 
the captain, as he suddenly halted. He had been 
walking rapidly up and down the deck for the 
last half hour, puffing uneasily at his meerschaum 

I shrugged my shoulders, without making any 
reply. 

“An easterly wind to-morrow, Mr. Skaites,” 
he repeated, with irritation. 

I turned round surprised, for he did not often 
give way to fits of spleen. Something must have 
gone wrong. He stood there gazing toward the 
quarter indicated, his short, sturdy legs wide apart, 
and his red, jolly-looking face half concealed by 
clouds of smoke. 

“ Ay, ay, Captain Fogg. We'll have to run 
into some of those inlets I mark along the 
coast.” 

“T'll do nothing of the kind, sir. 
| deed—run into the devil, sir!” 
| his walk along the deck. 

“Mr. Skaites !” 

‘“< Sir!” 





Inlets in- 
and he resumed 
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‘« The sea’s very clear for the 25th of July.” 

“ Very, sir.” 

« With an easterly Wind, we might easily run 
into Barrow’s Straits!” 

‘> Very easily, sir.” 

‘*And perhaps discover the Northwest Pas- 
sage, eh!” 

“ The what?” said I, looking up hastily. 

‘‘ The Northwest Passage, sir. What the devil 
do you mean by looking so astonished! Why 
shouldn’t we?” 

He was perfectly serious. The idea had prob 
ably weighed upon his mind for some time. We 
had heard that a large reward was offered for the 
discovery of the Passage, and I fancied that the 
skipper had suddenly become avaricious. 

‘‘ Discover the Northwest Passage ! 
Suppose you did, who'd believe it ?” 

‘‘ For that I don’t care a cent. I’ve my own 
notions on the existence of the Passage, and think 
we could get through. I’ve not been a-whaling 
in these latitudes for twenty years without learn- 
ing what's what. Jem Fogg knows where the 
land lies, sir. We've a good craft—all snug for 
a polar expedition—plenty of provisions, enough 
to last us, on a pinch, for half a dozen years to 
come—and a capital crew. What do you say, 
Mr. Skaites—shall we make the attempt! Speak, 
can’t you?” 

I endeavored, of course, to combat his wild 
scheme. Supposing even chat we should escape 
with life, I had no particular desire to be frozen 
up at the North Pole for several years to come. 
The captain, however, was as obstinate as a mule. 
I returned to the charge frequently, but soon saw 
that his mind was completely made up. We 
talked over the plan at different times during the 
remainder of the day ; and, though not convinced 
of its wisdom, the skipper’s energy, and my con- 
fidence in his skill and experience, induced me to 
consent to his wishes. We therefore turned in 
that night with the understanding that if the wind 
were favorable on the morrow, the crew should 
be informed of our design, and the ship’s head 
directed toward those mysterious seas. 

I was roused the next morning about three 
o'clock, by the captain himself shouting, ‘‘ Wind 
east-south-east.” I jumped up, and was on deck 
in atrice. The ship had her top-gallant sails set, 
and, under a steady breeze, was running some 
seven or eight knots an hour. All the crew were 
busily engaged. They learned, without display- 
ing any symptoms of dissatisfaction, that we con- 
templated a voyage to the Polar Sea. An increase 
of wages was offered, and beyond this they cared 
for little. 


Ahem! 


We made a splendid run that day, always 
keeping the southern coast in sight—our course 


up the sound being almost due west. We passed 
several large icebergs, which became more nu- 
merous toward evening ; anda dense fog coming 
on about six o’clock, we were obliged to shorten 
sail, and advanced very slowly during the night. 
Next day the weather was still thick, and we did 
not make, in consequence, more than two or three 
knots an hour—unable to discern the land, but 


judging, from frequent soundings, that the coast 
was not far distant. That night our compasses 
ceased to be of use—a phenomenon which we 
could not explain—and as we had no opportunity 
of taking any astronomical observations, we were 
obliged to lie to. The fog at last cleared away 
toward midnight, when we discovered very high 
land bearing S.S.W., known as Cape Yorke. 

We were now at the entrance of Prince Re- 
gent’s Inlet, near the southern extremity of 
which it was generally believed that the North- 
west Passage would be discovered. Captain 
Fogg had always been of « different opinion. He 
used to say to me, “‘ Skaites, we'll push on to the 
westward till we can’t get any further—that’s 
our plan ;” and accordingly, instead of entering 
the inlet, we made directly for the opposite shore, 
crossing with the wind still east-south-east. We 
encountered here several large floes in a state of 
decay ; and, at one time, had a narrow escape of 
being nipped. These floes were moving in a 
northerly direction; but we managed to avoid 
them by diverging a little and running south. 

Ithas since been clearly demonstrated that our 
skipper was perfectly correct in his views of the 
existence of a Northwest Passage ; for Sir John 
Ross circumnavigated this inlet, and sought in 
vain for an opening on the south or west. It is 
certainly somewhat singular that his expedition 
| should have penetrated these regions the same 
| year that we did, and neither should have been 
| aware of each other’s presence. But we were in 
advance ; and a meeting which might have been 
very possible up to this time, soon became im- 
practicable. We stood across the mouth of the 
inlet, as I have said, and hailed the opposite shore, 
bearing N.N.W., on the 28th, at noon. This 
was in consequence of our having altered the 
course of the vessel to avoid being jammed be- 
tween the floes. We were now in lat. 73° 40’, 
long. 90°. Rounding the northern extremity of 
Leopold Island—for the ice between it and the 
main-land presented no opening through which 
we might pass—we thence steered W.N.W., 
still skirting along the shore. Weather cold— 
the thermometer marking at times as low as ten 
degrees. 

On the morning of the second of August we 
encountered a severe gale from the eastward. 
We met also large quantities of ice, drifting from 
what we believed to be another inlet, for the op- 
posite shore was in sight. At its mouth were 
large fields of ice, over which the sea broke fu- 
riously ; while along the outskirts of the pack 
gigantic floes were almost lifted out of the wa- 
ter, and were dashed against each other with 
a noise louder than the roar of thunder. The 
skipper looked anxious, and sent me to the mast- 
head. We were then under close-reefed topsails, 
standing out due north to escape the destruction 
that lay in our direct path. When in the “‘ crow’s 
nest”’ (as the look-out station is called), I could 
see that there was no immediate danger. To the 
north, the Polar Sea, as we thought, was per- 
fectly clear of ice; land to the south, and very 
high land in the distance, bearing S.S.W., were 
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discernible. Between these two coasts lay the 
inlet of which I have spoken. It was choked up 
with large masses of ice, and might have been 
easily crossed on foot. At evening we had pass- 
ed the danger, had rounded the extremity of this 
large field, and were sailing briskly along in com- 
paratively smooth water on the other side. We 
were then in lat. 74° 20’, long. 98° (chronome- 
ter), the high land which we had previously dis- 
covered bearing now E.S.E. 

Ten days passed in coasting, during which 
time we saw several islands on the north. The 
land on the south looked very hilly, without any 
trace of habitation. This shore was indented 
with deep inlets, into one of which we ran on 
the morning of the 15th of August to escape a 
fierce northwester. Many of those inlets were 
so large as to induce me to believe that they 
might have some outlet at the southern extrem- 
ity. But our Captain never altered his opinicns 
on the subject. He solemnly declared that he 
would push on still to the westward as long as 
it was practicable to do so, and that he would 
winter wherever the ship was ultimately stopped 
by the ice. 


This arrived sooner than we anticipated. On 


the morning of the 25th we rounded a high peak 
projecting far into the sea, in lat. 73° 50’, long 
112°, having thus made upward of a degree to 
the south, and fourteen to the westward, during 
the fortnight previous, following always the run 
of the coast, and when possible keeping it in 
sight. 


At six o'clock p.m. on the 28th, discover- 
ing that the land broke away abruptly to the 
south, we at once conceived that this was an- 
other inlet of a larger size than those we had 
already passed. It was too foggy that evening 
to take an observation, and when on the morn- 





ing of the 29th a breeze from the northeast 
cleared away the mist, we found ourselves com- 
pletely surrounded by lar®e fields of ice, through 
which there was no opening. We were accord- 
ingly obliged to anchor to a floe, and drift with 
the tide, which appeared to come from the north. 
Next day land to the westward was seen from 
the mast-head, and our previous impressions that 
we had entered an inlet were confirmed. But 
unable to retreat, we were driven on toward the 
south, and owing to this circumstance we finally 
discovered that it was not an inlet but a strait 
into which we had been carried, and that through 
it we might possibly reach the sea which washes 
the northern shores of the American continent. 
But I must not anticipate. 

For eighteen days we drifted slowly with the 
current, making a southwesterly course. The 
floe to which we were secured was very thick, so 
that it prevented our running ashore. Land dur- 
ing all this time was visible on either side, ex- 
cept when concealed by the gloomy fogs which 
overspread those regions. We passed several 
small rocky islands on the 10th of September, still 
impelled by the dense pack of ice by which we 
were completely surrounded. Thus we continued 
moving two, and sometimes three knots an hour, 
until the morning of the 25th, when the thermom- 
eter rose to 30°, and the ice clearing away on our 
starboard bow, we hoisted sail and made for the 
shore in that direction. At 2 p.m. we came in 
sight of a rocky headland, rising a thousand feet 
high, and bearing W.S.W., which we subse- 
quently rounded, and found to be the southern 
extremity of the land along which we had coast- 
ed. Before us, as far as the eye could reach, 
lay a frozen ocean. Meeting here large fields of 
ice, drifting inward with a strong northwesterly 
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wind, we were forced immediately to return, and, 
under shelter of the ‘headland, hove to for the 
night. The thermometer fell very low at 12 p.m., 
and in the morning ice was forming all round | 


the ship. Fearing that we might be frozen up 
in this exposed situation, we forced a passage 
through the young ice, entered one of the bays 
along the eastern coast, and were fina!ly frozen 
up on the 28th of September in lat. 72°, 
long. 122° 50’. At this time our calculations 
were, that we had advanced ninety miles in a 
southwesterly direction since leaving Barrow’s 
Strait. 

Our attention was first directed toward the 
‘Northern Light.” She had suffered severely 
in combating the ice, and required to be carefully 
overhauled and stowed away for the winter. In 
this we succeeded. To the north and south the 
bay was sheltered by rocky cliffs, which rose al- 
most perpendicularly. Our next care was to 
look out for winter quarters, for it would have 
been impossible to remain in the vessel, unpro- 
vided as we were with any substantial material 
for covering the deck. We decided on building 
snow huts after the fashion of the Esquimaux. 
When finished we lined them with seal-skins, 
leaving a small aperture for a door-way, through 
which the men were obliged to crawl on all-fours 
in order to get in or out. At night this opening 
was closed up with several skins kept for the pur- 
pose. We built three of these huts, each about 
twelve feet in diameter, removing all our stores 
from the ship into one, and leaving the other 
two for our own immediate use. By the first of 
November, therefore, when the sun warned us 
of his approaching departure, we were regularly 


DISTANCE. 


fear of starvation, at least for several years to 

come; and for the rest, we were all a jovial set, 

accustomed to hardship. Most of us had passed 

years of our life in northern latitudes, and we 

looked confidently forward to the next season 

for a release from our imprisonment. 

On the 3d of November, Captain Fogg and |, 

accompanied by three of the crew, ascended with 

much difficulty the precipitous headland, already 

described as forming the southern extremity of 

our newly-discovered territory. It was some 

forty miles distant from the.ship, and we there- 

fore brought with us six days’ provisions, lest we 
should be detained on the way by any unforeseen 
accident. On the second day of our journey we 
reached this summit, whence we purposed taking 
observations. What a glorious scene was here 
presented to our view! Down, a thousand feet 
below us, was the sea—alas! no open sea, but 
a vast eternity of frozen waters, heaped up like 
mountains, and stretching away to the south. 
east, and west. In the midst of these the sun 
was settling down to his rest. He seemed to 
pause in mockery, perched upon the summit of 
a gigantic berg; while the whole landscape was 
flooded with a coloring warmer than the warm- 
est tints of a southern sky. "Twas only for a 
moment; but after he had disappeared—as the 
purple hue of a Polar night was overspreading 
the north—the peaks of innumerable snow-drifts. 
wreathed in every fantastic shape, were yet crim- 
soned by the reflection. This too disappeared. 
and the scene once more returned to that of a 
cold, dreary, monotonous waste, without a single 
feature on which the eye could find pleasure in 


lingering. 





housed. With plenty of provisions there was no 


Shortly before the sunset, Captain Fogg, who 
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had been looking through his glass intently for 


some moments, turned to me abruptly : 


“ Skaites! By Heavens I see the land on the 
Here, take my glass—it bears 
S.W. by S.—quick, while there’s light enough 
—an outline scarcely to be seen—Cape Parry, 


opposite shore! 


on the North Coast of America, I'll swear!” 
I took the telescope, and looked long and ear 


nestly in the direction pointed out, and at last 
perceived a dim haze along the southern horizon, 


which the skipper positively declared was land 
If so, it must have been full fifty miles distant 
But I could hardly credit it. 
that our enterprise had been so successful. 


American Coast. 
plished! 
ered ! 


hundred miles. 
The sun had set. 


satisfied with the result of our expedition. 


track and wandered hither and thither. 


blinded us. I was afterward told that the mer- 


cury during the night fell as low as minus 22°, 


so some idea may be formed of our sufferings. 
Toward morning my companions showed symp- 
toms of giving way. It was in vain that I urged 
them to proceed—they were completely exhaust- 
ed. I shouted to them through the roaring of the 
storm, that, if they paused an instant, they were 
lost beyond all redemption. This revived them 
to a certain extent, but not permanently. We had 
been obliged to leave our provisions behind us, 
finding it impossible to drag them after us on the 
sledge which we had constructed for the purpose, 
so that death stared us in the face from all quar- 
ters. About six a.m. the weakest of our party fell 
down. We raised him up, shook and beat him ; 
but it was of no use. He became insensible di- 
rectly, and in this condition we were forced to 
leave him in order to save our own lives. Half 
an hour afterward the two others dropped, and 
the Captain and myself were left to pursue our 
journey alone. He seized my hand ar2 grasped 
it nervously, I knew well what the pressure 
meant—he felt that his hour was come. Was 
there no hope? At last he fell. Worn out my- 
self with suffering, and maddened with despair, 
I too felt the presence of our last great enemy, 
and sank down beside my friend. What years 
of misery I suffered in that passing moment— 
conquered in body, but battling yet in spirit with 





I could not believe 
If 
yonder speck was land, it must form part of the 
Our object was then accom- 
The Northwest Passage was discov- 
When the summer came round it would 
not be impossible to trace the shores, which we 
now saw before us, westward to Behring’s Straits, 
in a single season—the distance, according to 
our calculation, being little more than eight 


He had sunk in a fiery red- 
ness, which betokened a coming storm. We 
hastened to return to our winter-quarters, well 
But 
it was now no easy matter to proceed; for a 
piercing gale from the north sprang up, which, 
blowing directly on our faces, impeded our pro- 
gress. We toiled on. About midnight the wind 
had risen to a hurricane, and the snow drifted 
round us in the whirlwind, so that we lost our 
It was 
impossible to take any observation. Though not 
dark we could not see a yard ahead, for the snow 


Death, as he stood there shrouded in his icy 
mantle! How awful was it to die upon that 
desolate land, where man had never trodden until 
we had taken possession of it for our graves! 
No earthly sepulchre was to be ours, but the 
everlasting snow—burying us even now, while 
yet alive! For successive ages it would still 
keep on piling layer over layer, until at last a 
stupendous monument of this drifted snow would 
cover our bodies, and mark where we died. Per- 
haps its summit might catch the resy tints of the 
setting sun. It soothed me to think so. My 
sensations b less painful—imagination wan- 
dered homeward to the banks of the Hudson. How 
green and fresh the fields were! was it a dream’ 
If so, how delicious to dream thus for—for—for 
—ever; and as consciousness ebbed and flowed 
—ebbed and flowed—there came a glare of light, 
flashing fitfully before my eyes ; and then strange 
figures moved backward and forward, but I thought 
I recognized the voices. 

I was brought back to life. I awoke with a 
desperate struggle for breath. It was dark, save 
where the dim light of three oil lamps suspended 
from the ceiling, sufficed to render the darkness 
visible, and betrayed the anxious faces of my old 
companions grouped around me, watching my 
resuscitation. I was again in our own encamp- 
ment. I felt an intense pain dart through my 
joints and limbs, and would gladly have relapsed 
into a state of utter insensibility. My first ques- 
tions were after the Captain. Was he safe? The 
old boatswain shook his head mournfully. 

“ Ah, Mr. Skaites, you’ve had a narrow escape ; 
they were all frozen to death but you.” 

And so it was. Our brave Captain, who had 
been the soul of the enterprise—who had brought 
us thus far, and on whom we all more or less de- 
pended, was gone, and our small company was 
now reduced to twenty-three men. 

The fact was, that on the evening of the storm 
half a dozen of the crew had left Succor Bay (for 
this was the name we had given to the place 
where the “ Northern Light” was frozen up) to 
search for us. They too were out all the night 
on their merciful errand, but, more warmly clad 
and less fatigued than we, they were enabled to 
withstand thecold. They searched for ten hours, 
and discovered us at last, accidentally, as they 
were returning home under the impression that 
we had either found shelter or had perished in 
the snow. A few yards from where I lay they 
found their comrades, cold and stiffened corpses 
even then. No other resource was there but to 
leave them in their unhallowed tomb, shrouded 
already in the grave-clothes which the Storm-fiend 
had prepared. 

It was more than a week before I was able te 
move about. I recollect the day well that I ven- 
tured into the keen frosty air—it was on the 17th 
of November. I mark the time, because we wit- 





nessed then a brilliant solar phenomenon. Many 
who hear me describe this will imagine it a fab- 
rication, but those who have traveled in northern 
latitudes will know that I am strictly speaking the 
truth. Sir John Ross, who wintered in Prince 
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THE SEVENTEENTH OF NOVEMBER. 


Regent’s inlet that season, describes a scene 
somewhat similar. To us, the sun seemed ten 
or fifteen times its ordinary size, and of a dark 
crimson color. A black spot in its centre re- 
sembled a hand grasping a dagger, or some other 
weapon of similar dimensions. From the edge 
of the sun’s disc started forth myriads of daggers 
in every direction, making the whole look like an 
enormous asterisk. I can find no other simile. 
Our men, naturally superstitious, regarded this 
as an unfavorable omen. Nor were their fears 
lessened after sunset, when the aurora sprang into 
life, and gliding through the sky with the rapid- 
ity of lightning, left in its track what seemed to 
us a ghastly array of skeletons, standing out pale 
and phantom-like from the dark blue clouds in 
the background, which stretched away toward 
the north. Grim figures they were, which took 
every imaginable shape, and seemed always to 
point threateningly toward our ship, as she lay 
between two huge masses of ice, frozen up in the 
bay beneath. More or less impressed with these 
strange phenomena, we all sought rest that night 
with drooping spirits. I was suffering great pain, 
and felt nervous and uneasy ; and leaving my 
companions to sleep, I crawled out through the 
doorway once more into the open air. 

A spectacle of surpassing grandeur—that mass 
of pale, unearthly light, as it flashed over the vast 
expanse above, darting from one extent of heaven 
to the other! Now brooding over the sea—now 
on the land—settling on the peaks of innumerable 
hills—as though it would say, See! what an end- 





less blank surrounds you! Where is your hope 
—where is your courage—where is your energy 
now! It was comparatively a mild night—milder 
than any we had yet experienced—and I was 
muffled up warmly, yet I shuddered and shivered, 
and crept back into my den, cowed by the wild 
fancies which that midnight scene had summon- 
ed up! 

November passed, and with itthe sun. A long 
winter and a long night were now to be our por- 
tion. But we were not unprepared. Some of 
our men on their hunting excursions had killed 
five deer; six seals and one bear had also been 
shot upon the ice. The skins of these animals 
proved very serviceable to sleep on. Moreover, 
fresh meat was not to be despised, although we 
were not in want, or likely to be in want, of 
food. Cooking was the most difficult of our do- 
mestic labors; but when pushed, it is astonishing 
what apparently insurmountable obstacles can be 
overcome. We had collected by this time a large 
store of drift-wood, that we valued more than we 
should have valued mountains of gold. Search- 
ing parties were sent out daily to add to the stock, 
and though they often returned with a very in- 
significant piece, and sometimes with none at all, 
yet we had enough, if used sparingly, to last us 
during the winter None of course can be dis- 
covered at this season, for the little that is scat- 
tered along the coast is then covered with eight 
or ten feet of snow. We used to steep several 
small pieces in oil, and when well saturated they 
would burn long enough to answer our purposes. 


——- 
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Besides these we had two small spirit lamps, use- 
ful for melting snow, and plenty of oil lamps, with 
which our hut was heated. We all slept together 
in the largest hut for warmth, one of the others 
being set apart for our stores, as we at first in- 
tended, and the second used as a kitchen. Thus 
prepared, as) far as our limited means would per- 
mit, we looked forward with no slight anxiety to 
the more rigorous months of winter. 

December set in fiercely enough. On the first 
of the month we caught a glimpse of the sun—a 
small portion appearing for an instant, but being 
soon eclipsed by a dark cloud that lay along 
the southern horizon, we saw him no more that 
season. We calculated on six weeks of dark- 
ness—not total darkness, for the moon shone 
bright and clear, as it always does in those frozen 
latitudes. We had as yet discovered no trace of 
Esquimaux— it must be remembered that we had 
not traveled further than thirty or forty miles 
from the ship—nor had we seen any symptom 
that the south shore, along which we had coasted 
westward from Prince Regent's inlet, was at all 
inhabited. It is true that we did not land, ex- 
cept on two occasions after running into small 
bays when the wind was dead against us, but we 
always kept a good look-out, and never found 
aught to induce the belief that man had ventured 
so far north. 

On Saturday, the 25th of December (Christ- 
mas-day), a dozen of the crew, weary of this 
monotonous life, asked permission to explore. | 
gave my consent, because I thought some excite- 


ment was necessary in order to keep them in 
health ; for if health failed us, our doom was cer- 
tain. The weather too was very favorable. Twelve 
of our party accordingly started off with leave of 
absence fora week. Their determination was to 
travel due west, in the expectation of discovering 
a frozen sea in that direction. This had been our 


unfortunate Captain’s idea. He always thought 
that the land on which we had settled was an 
island, and that the lofty cape whence we had 
seen the distant coast of America, was its south- 
ern extremity. This point it seems has been 
recently established by Captain M‘Clure, who, 
during the years 1850 and 1851, sailed almost 
entirely round, and gave it the name of * Bar- 
ing’s Island.” I was not aware of this fact 
until I read his dispatches the other day in the 
newspapers. However, the party started off on 
the morning of the 26th, in excellent spirits, pro- 
vided with stores sufficient to last a fortnight, a 
chronometer, a compass, and in fact every thing 
that could be of service on such an expedition. 
There were only ten of us left in Succor Bay. 
The weather continued clear and bright, but 
the cold was intense, and on New Year's eve the 
thermometer marked 32° minus. The first day 
of the year 1830 passed drearily away. On the 
3d of January I felt a little anxious about our 
friends, who had already exceeded their leave of 
absence. On the 4th, I ascended a hill, distant 
from our encampment some three or four miles, 
to see whether they were in sight, but I could 
discover no trace of them. I had now great mis- 





givings about their safety, and when the morning 
of the 5th arrived, and they had not returned, | 
resolved to start at once with the remainder of my 
companions in search of the lost party. We 
were not long in making our preparations, and 
left our now deserted camp with the sickening 
foreboding that our search would prove futile, and 
perhaps fatal to ourselves. The men kept up 
their courage admirably. Over the frozen snow 
the traveling was good, and we pushed on west- 
ward, with the moon shining brightly overhead, 
until twelve o'clock, midnight, when we halted, 
and encamped to enjoy a few hours’ rest. By 
four o'clock a.m. we were again en route, and at 
six arrived abruptly at the termination ofthe land, 
which rose precipitously about five hundred feet 
along the coast. From hence westward, as far 
as the eye could reach, we beheld nothing but a 
frozen sea, and this fully established that the land 
we had discovered was bounded on the north, 
east, and west by water. 

But now we were seeking our lost corapanions, 
not the solution of geographical or scientific prob- 
lems. Our Captain, who had been the life of the 
enterprise, and who had imbued us all with a por- 
tion of his own spirit of adventure, was dead al- 
ready. Like him, I once had a desire to explore 
these unknown shores and unnavigable seas. But 
this desire had vanished. The reality was more 
awful than any of us had anticipated. Partially 
provided with the means for supporting the in- 
clemency of a Polar winter—in a country produc- 
ing not even a tree—not a stunted shrub that we 
could turn to account—our sufferings were in- 
tense. A summer’s sun or a summer’s breeze 
seemed to us like some fabled vision of the past, 
never to be recalled. What would we not have 
given then for the sight of a green field, or to 
have been once more upon the ocean, though it 
were in the midst of the most terrific storm the 
“Northern Light” had ever weathered ? 

Great as our miseries had been, they were triv- 
ial to what we endured now. No sight, not a 
trace of our friends. For six days we searched 
along the coast, and at last were forced to give 
them up as lost, and return homeward. Their 
fate was shrouded in mystery. Had they en- 
countered hostile Esquimaux, and been murdered ? 
Surely twelve Europeans of the reckless bravery 
ofour men would have defended themselves against 
any odds. Had they wandered north, and been 
unable to find their way back to Succor Bay? 
Such a supposition was highly improbable ; for 
the weather during the last three weeks had been 
so clear that we might easily have distinguished 
their tracks along the snow. Had they died of 
hunger, or were they frozen to death upon this 
shore, where the wind from the Polar Sea blew 
so bitterly? Such questions we asked one an- 
other, but none could offer any answer. 

We gave up the search, wearied and despond- 
ing, and turning homeward, reached our encamp- 
ment on the fifteenth. From the summit of the 
hill in rear of the bay, we saw the sun for the first 
time this year. It was only for a moment that 
the upper part of his disc was seen above the ho- 
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rizon—a rising and, at the same time, a setting 
sun. A glorious scene it was! Gorgeous col- 
oring indeed! But what a mockery to us these 
summer tints, as we contrasted them with the bay 
below us, where stood our home. Over it the 
adjoining hills had cast a gloomy shade ; and as 
we descended into the darkness, it seemed the 
darkness of despair. 

Day after day, week after week, month after 


until summer came round once more, and found 
us waiting for the ice to break up, and release us 
from our imprisonment. This hope renewed our 
energy and revived our drooping spirits. We had 
spent a great portion of our time during the win- 
ter months in hunting; and when June set in we 
were amply supplied with provisions, and all in 
very good health. The winter, on the whole, had 
not been severe; and we expected to be once 
more upon the water by the end of July. We 
employed our time now in carefully overhauling 
the ship. This was satisfactorily concluded by 
the 20th of June, and on the next day we pur- 
posed removing our stores from the snow hut, 
where they had lain during the previous nine 
months. The ship’s boats were still on the beach, 
as they were left the season before. With the 


prospect of a speedy release, our spirits would 
have been quite restored, could our lost friends 
have been excluded from our memories forever. 


It was our intention, as soon as the sea was 
sufficiently free from ice, to steer southward for 
the American shore; and if we found it impos- 
sible to coast as far as Behring Straits—a dis- 
tance of some seven or eight hundred miles—to 
abandon the ship, and travel by land. The latter 


| scheme was by no means impracticable; for it 


was well known that there, at least, some tribes 


| of Esquimaux could be found, from whom we 
month passed away in the same dreary monotony, 


might obtain assistance. 

On the 30th of June, as I have said, we were 
seated in our hut, arranging our duties for the 
next day. The weather had been very mild of 
late, and the snow was melting rapidly. This 
evening the thermometer ranged at various pe- 
riods from plus 30° to 35°. About nine o'clock 
it commenced blowing rather freshly, but the sky 
was clear. I went out myself shortly after, and 
found the wind rising. At midnight it increased 
to a hurricane. The sky would have been still 
perfectly clear, were it not for a few scattered 
clouds driven madly athwart it. How the wind 
shrieked that night as it careered wildly over the 
vast area of frozen waters—how it burst ever and 
anon into our recess, and swept round the bay, 
howling for escape! Then away again—heaving 
up large masses of ice in its fury—seeking some 
object for destruction! The very hills around 
were trembling to their base. Hark! Louder 





than the roar of thunder was that crash—the sea 
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Our ship! Our ship! Now perched upon the 
summit of a rocking berg, she is seen to reel and 
stagger to and fro—she disappears—lost to us 
forever. Ourship! Ourship! Where are our 
hopes now? 

I can not describe the scene—a midnight scene 
beneath the glare of a meridian sun—a sight sel- 
dom witnessed before by man—which the most 
vivid imagination could not paint. Like feathers 
blown hither and thither by the wind, those mount- 
ains of ice were tossed upon the angry waves. 
Ocean bursting open its prison-doors—resuming 
its power—Ocean triumphant. Our small com- 


pany standing aghast—awe-struck—humbled— 


crushed. 

No, not crushed; for we were nerved by de- 
spair. Hope had not altogether leftus. We had 
our boats—there was yet a chance of reaching the 
American coast. We worked day and night en- 
ergetically, arranged the larger one—a whaling- 
boat—and waited impatiently for the ice to clear 
away. It drifted in large fields for three weeks 
after the storm. To put to sea during this time 
would have insured our destruction. 

At last, on the 2d of August, Succor Bay 
was comparatively clear, and we resolved to 
launch our whaling-boat. Having stowed on 
board as large a quantity of provisions as it could 
conveniently hold, we embarked at one p.m., with 
the wind N.E. by E., and hoisting our solitary 
sail, bade adieu forever to the spot which had 
sheltered us during ten long dreary months. 

We coasted aleng the shore, now free from 
ice, and by eight p.m. reached its southern ex- 
tremity—the precipitous neak of which I have 
already spoken. The wind there slackened, and 
we made but little way during the night, plying 
at times the oar. Expecting to reach the oppo- 
site shore by the third day at furthest, we steered 


is loosened from its thralldom—its waves rise up | spot where once had stood my home. 
—huge icebergs are hurled one ag~inst the other. | changed it was! 





How 
I thought that the mountains 
were all swept away, and the valleys filled up ; 
and stretched out before me was a wide extended 


| plain, covered with snow. Far away in the dis- 
| tance rose a gigantic rock of granite. It seemed 
|of marvelous size, for it towered up to the very 
jheavens. And while I looked and wondered, it 
| began to tremble, and then to rock to and fro, as 
though shaken by some supernatural power. 
| Presently it heaved convulsively, and I saw that 
| it was moving toward me! It came slowly on— 
| crushing all in its path. Man and beast, animate 
| and inanimate nature were alike leveled before it. 
| Its speed increased as it rolled along. I stood 
there horrified—awe-struck—witnessing this an- 
| nihilating and mysterious power. On—on—on 
| it came—faster and faster at every revolution— 

shaking the earth. It seemed to fill all space, so 
chat there was not a chance of escape. I was 
| rooted to the spot, unable to stir. See! Crushed 
| beneath its weight were houses—villages—cities. 
I looked around wildly—no aid was nigh. I 
crouched down, and hid my face between my 
hands in an agony of terror. Again I looked up. 
Onward, still onward rolled that huge mass—the 
sun was now on its ridge—now hidden behind it 
—nearer and nearer it came—enveloped in its 
shadow, it was almost touching me.. Oh, mercy! 
I shrieked—and awoke ! 

Cowering down in the bottom of the boat were 
|my companions; some on their knees, others 
| helpless with fear. I looked round instinctively 
| for the cause. Great God! save us now! Loom- 
| ing through the dense mist—on either side, and 
|not a dozen yards apart—were two stupendous 
| icebergs, drawn together by an irresistible attrac- 
|tion. I had only time to think an instantaneous 
| prayer when the crash came. I almost felt the 
| grinding together of those two mountains of ice 
|—the realization of my dream. I heard with 





as near as posible for that point of land which | painful distinctness the shrieks of my compan- 
the skipper ana I had indistinctly seen from the | ions, and then I was in the water, shivering, 
summit of the Cape—our course being S. W. by S. | gasping in its cold depths. I struggled for life 











It was the evening of our second day out. The 
thermometer marked 5° below the freezing point 
—the mercury having fallen several degrees dur- 
ing the previous hour. These sudden changes 


of temperature, as is well known, are quite com- | 


mon in Polar latitudes. I thought this evening 
that we were in the vicinity of ice, but as the at- 
mosphere was thick and foggy, we were unable 
to ascertain whether this was or was not the case. 
The sea, however, was calm, and imagining our- 
selves near the land, we did not anticipate any 
danger. Wearied as I was, I stretched myself 
on some seal skins in the bow of the boat, and 
there soon forgot recollections of the past, and 
fears for the future. J slept; and in my sleep 
there rose up before me a vision, so startling in 
its semblance of reality, that, though years of ex- 
citement, and cares, and troubles have passed 
away since then, it lives in my memory still, and 
must live there forever. I dreamed that I had 
escaped from these ice-bound regions, and after 
much peril and difficulty had arrived near the 


| —rose to the top—clutched hold desperately of 
|a large floe, clambered up its rugged surface, and 
| there found myself yet alive, only to regret that 
| I had not died with my friends. 

| How to account for my miraculous escape I 
know not, unless it be that the boat’s bow, in 
which I was sleeping, projected so that the stern 
alone, where the men were seated, lay between 
the bergs when the collision took place. 

My hopes of ultimate relief were faint indeed. 
My only chance was, that, if near the coast, I 
| might possibly reach it on the ice. But what a 
straw to grasp! Even if I succeeded in this, 
but failed in discovering Esquimaux, I must per- 
ish with hunger. The atmosphere, too, continued 
thick and foggy, so that I could not see a dozen 
yards ahead. The floe on which I lay was about 
four feet square on the top, rising up pyramid- 
ically some twelve or fourteen from the water. 

Hour after hour passed by. In vain I strained 
my eyes toward every point of the compass. I 
could see nothing, not a particle of ice. Even 
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this would have been a relief. Darkness for a 
short time succeeded the light; then morning 
came »gain, and another day passed, and yet I 
was no: saved. Hunger, which fear had kept 
aloof, now seized me. I gnawed my seal-skin 
coat ravenously. My sufferings from thirst were 
even worse than from hunger. I sucked the ice, 
but it only excited my cravings. Amidst all this 
agony, and more—for I was cramped and stiff- 
ened with wet and cold—did I yet cling with de- 
spairing energy to life. During the night I heard 
the walruses splashing in the water, and one 
crawled up the floe, bringing his hideous head so 
close to mine that I felt his breath upon my cheek. 
I shrunk from his slimy touch. Day broke mist- 
ily as before. My memory becomes dark and 
clouded now. Madness was at hand. I knew 
it, and cried aloud for a speedy death. I can re- 
member at that awful moment watching several 
small pieces of ice with feverish anxiety—it was 
so curious to see them turn over of their own 
accord. Was this the beginning of madness! 
Presently the piece to which I was clinging be- 
gan to shake and tremble What! was it about 
to turn toot As though the last spark of reason 
flared up to convince me of the fact, I can re- 
member feeling—and oh! with what unutterable 





CRUSHED. 


horror—that the apot on which I lay was grad- 


ually sinking into the water. As it descended 
the other side ro.>—anc so slowly: I can re 
member crawling mechanically to the upper edge, 
and finding the ice there as smooth as glass— 
not a crevice to which I could cling! Thus I 
remained an instant, but it seemed like years of 
intense agony. My hold upon the slippery sur- 
face becoming feebler and feebler, at last gave 
way; but I remained in the same position still. 
I was frozen to the floc! bah SE. Rr SN a 
Many months afterward I learned, for the first 
time, that I had thus been discovered by a party 
of Esquimaux, for I was but a short distance 
from the shore. I was perfectly insensible; and 
they carried me with them to their rude homes, 
and there exercised all their simple skill to bring 
about my recovery. They succeeded in restor- 
ing me to iife, but for ten mouths I was a rav- 
ing maniac. During this time they traveled on 
sledges many hundred miles toward the setting 
sun, always bringing me with them; but I have 
no recollection of aught that happened then. I 
had only an indistinct and dreamy feeling that I 
was dead, and sent to expiate my sins among 
fiends who inhabited the regions of eternal snow. 
When I recovered my reason, I was on the 
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banks of the Mackenzie River. It was in the 
spring of 1831. The kind Esquimaux who had 
taken care of me thus far were going to Fort 
Good Hope to trade with the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. There I was certain of finding civilized 
people, and from thence I thought to travel to Van- 
couver's Island, and reach home by this route. 


I arrived at Fort Good Hope, but was obliged to | in her, and reached Honolulu in due time, where 


| I became so great a favorite with the king, that, 


remain there two years. At last, in the winter 
of 1833, a company of hunters and traders start- 
ed for the South across the Rocky Mountains, 
and I eagerly joined the party. This overland 
journey was very uninteresting and monotonous. 
I had sometimes to remain for months at inter- 
mediate stations. Finally, I arrived at the Isl- 
and on the 12th of June, 1835, having been al- 
most five years performing a land journey of less 


than two thousand miles ; that is, from the place | 


where I was picked up by the Esquimaux. 

Thus it was that, twenty-four years ago, I discov- 
ered that same passage through the Polar regions 
which Commander M‘Clure is said to have dis- 
covered now. The world does not and will not 
believe my story, because I have no other evi- 
dence than my own to substantiate it. But it is 
nevertheless true. Of the twenty-seven men who 





alive. I am the true discoverer of the Northwest 
Passage ! * * * * * * 

I listened attentively to this tale of suffering, 
and broke in as the narrator paused: ‘‘ But how 
did you get here from Vancouver’s Island?” 

‘Oh, shortly after my arrival, I found a ship 
starting for the Sandwich Islands. I embarked 


to escape the vengeance of his jealous subjects, 
I was obliged to fly. I sailed thence to China— 
landed atCanton—headed a rebellion which proved 
unsuccessful—was captured, thrown into prison, 
and subjected to every species of torture. Then—” 

‘“« Stay—tell me, in the name of Heaven, who 
are you, sir!” 

“Who am I ?”—with an air of supreme con- 
tempt at my ignorance—‘ I am now the Khan 
of Tartary !” 

** Pardon me,” said I, hastily, ‘‘ I have some im- 
portant business to transact, and must say good-by, 
with many thanks for your interesting narrative.”’ 

The Khan bowed with solemn dignity. 

I thought it prudent to leave him to his own 
reflections. When I last heard of the Khan of 
Tartary and Discoverer of the Northwest Pas- 


entered Baffin’s Bay in July, 1829, I only escaped | sage, he was in a mad-house 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
BY JOHN S. C. ABBOTT. 


‘THE RETURN FROM ELBA. 
0% the morning of the 26th of February, the 
Princess Pauline gave a banquet to the of- 
ficers of the army, to distinguished strangers, and 
to the principal inhabitants of the island of Elba. 
Napoleon, with all his accustomed frankness and 
buoyancy, conversed with his guests. He chat- 
ted very familiarly, for a long time, with some 
English travelers, whom curiosity had drawn to 
Elba. The plans of the Emperor were, however, 
all locked up in his own heart—revealed to no 
one. He entered into no conspiracy ; but, with 
sublime self-confidence in the unaided might of 
his own genius, went forth to the conquest of a 
kingdom. At a late hour of the evening he re- 
tired from the brilliant saloons, taking with him 
General Bertrand and General Druot. He then 
said to them privately, 

“We leave the island to-morrow. Let the 
vessels which are at anchor be seized to-night. 
Let the guard be embarked in the morning. No 
vessel whatever must be permitted to leave the 
port until we are at sea. Do not allow my in- 
tentions to be revealed to any one.” 

The two generals passed the remainder of the 
night in the execution of these orders. At sun- 
rise in the morning, the officers and soldiers, one 
thousand in all, were embarked on board Napo- 
leon’s little brig, “‘ The Inconstant,” and in three 
merchant vessels. They were so much accus- 


tomed to unquestioning obedience, that, without 
inquiry or hesitation, they yielded to these orders, 
though not knowing on what expedition they 
were bound.* 

At mid-day, the launch of the brig came to the 
shore, and conveyed the Emperor on board under 
a salute of cannon. _ The little fleet of one brig 


and three transports then weighed anchor. The 
sails were spread, and a propitious breeze swept 
them teward the coast of France. The sun shone 
brilliantly in the cloudiess sky. The genial air 


* In the following guarded phrases, the English govern- 
ment assigned to Sir Neil Campbell his peculiar commis- 
sion: “ You will pay every proper respect and attention 
to Napoleon, to whose secure asylum in Elba it is the 
wish of his Royal Highness, the Prince Regent, to afford 
every facility and protection ; and you will acquaint Na- 
poleon, in suitable terms of attention, that you are di- 
rected to reside on the island till further orders, if he 
should consider that the presence of a British officer can 
be of any use in protecting the isiand and his person from 
insult and attack.” 

That the British commissioner fully understood his in- 
—- is evident from the following statement of Sir 
Archibald Alison: “ Sir Neil was well aware that Napo- 
leon meditated an outbreak, and some recent indications, 
particularly the arrival of three feluccas from Naples, 
made him suspect that it would ere long oceur; but, as 
he had no force at his disposal, and the single British 
cruiser, the Partridge, of eighteen guns, ‘vas wholly un- 
equal to the encounter of the whole flotilla of Napoleon, 
he contented himself with warning government of the 
chance of his escape; and had gone to Leghorn, princi- 
pally to concert measures with Lord the 
ish envoy at Florence, on the means of averting the dan- 
ger which appeared approaching, by detaching a line-of- 
battle ship and frigate, which lay at Genoa, to cruise off 
the island, when, in his absence, it actually occurred.” 
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of a beautiful spring day was peculiarly invigor- 
ating. The music of martial bands floated exult- 
ingly over the gentle swell of the sea. Napoleon's 
countenance beamed with confidence and joy. 
“The die is cast,” he exclaimed, as he turned 
his eye from the vanishing mountains of Elba 
toward the unbroken horizon in the direction of 
the coasts of France. With this little band 
of faithful followers, barely enough, as Napo- 
leon characteristically said, “to save him, on his 
first landing, from being collared by the gens 
d’armes,” he was advancing to reclaim the throne 
of France, where the Bourbons were sustained 
by the bayonets of all the combined despotisms 
of Europe. 

Such an enterprise, in its. marvelousness, is 
unsurpassed by any other during his marvelous 
career. And yet there was nothing in it rash or 
inconsiderate. He was driven to it by inexorable 
circumstances. He could no longer remain in 
safety at Elba. The Allies recognized no sanctity 
in their oaths. They had already violated their 
solemn treaty, and were meditating a piratic ex- 
pedition for the seizure of his person. He could 
not flee in disguise, to be hunted a fugitive over 
the face of the earth. There was no resource 
open before him, but boldly to throw himself into 
the arms of the people of France, who still loved 
him with deathless constancy. His resolve was 
honorable and noble. Napoleon, when the ves- 
sels were out of sight of land, stood upon the deck 
of his little brig, gathered around him the whole 
ship’s company, four hundred in number, and 
said to them, 

‘My friends! we are going to France. We 
are going to Paris.”’ 

It was the first announcement. The soldiers, 
with shouts of joy, responded, ‘* Vive la France! 
Vive ?Empereur!” . Their exultation was bound- 
less. Anxious to appear on their native soil in 
neat and martial trim, they immediately dispersed 
throughout the vessel, to burnish their weapons 
and to repair their uniforms. Napoleon passed 
along among these groups of his devoted follow- 
ers, and addressed them in sincere and fri 
words, asa father smiles upon his children. Night 
came. The Emperor entered the cabin, and called 
for several amanuenses to sit down at the table, 
each to write a copy of the words he was about 
to dictate. Then, pacing the floor, with frequent 
gesticulation, and earnest and rapid atterance, he 
uttered the following glowing proclamations : 

“TO THE ARMY. 

“ Soldiers ! we have not been conquered. Two 
men from our own ranks have betrayed our lau- 
rels, their country, their sovereign, their benefac- 
tor. Shall those men, who for twenty-five years 
have been running over all Europe to stir up our 
enemies against us; who have passed their lives 
in the ranks of foreign armies, cursing and assail- 
ing our beautiful France—shall they now pretend 
to enchain our eag'es—they, who have never been 
Shall we suffer 
them to enjoy the fruits of our glorious toils, seize 
upon our honors and our estates, that they may 
but calumniate our glory’ If their reign were to 
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THE ANNOUNCEMENT. 


continue, all weuld be lost—even the memory of 


our exalted exploits. With what frantic rage do 
they misrepresent our deeds! They seek to poi- 
son that which the world admires. And if there 
now remain any defenders of our glory, they are 
only to be found among those enemies whom we 
have conquered on the field of battle. 

‘Soldiers! in my exile I have heard your voice, 
and I have come to you through every obstacle 
and every peril. Your General, called to the 
throne by the choice of the people, and elevated 
on your shields, is restored to you. Come and 
join him. Cast away those colors which the na- 
tion has proscribed, and which, for five-and-twenty 
years, have served as a rallying-point to the ene- 
mies of France. Mount the tricolored cockade, 
‘which you wore at our glorious victories. We 
must forget that we have been masters of other 
nations; but let us never suffer them to interfere 
in our affairs. Who shall pretend to be our mas- 
tert who is able’ Resume the eagles you bore 
at Ulm, at Austerlitz, at Jena, at Eylau, at Wa- 
gram, at Friedland, at Tudela, at Eckmuhl, at 
Essling, at Smolensko, at Moscow, at Lutzen, at 
Wurtchen, at Montmirail. Think you that this 
handful of Frenchmen, now so arrogant, can en- 
dure their t 

«They may return whence ‘hey came. There, 
if they please, they may .cign, as they now pre- 
tend that they have reigned during the last nine- 
teen years. Your property, rank, glory, the prop- 
erty, rank, and glory of your children, have no 





greater enemies than those very princes imposed 
upon us by foreigners. They are the enemies of 
our glory; since the recital of so many heroic 
actions, which have rendered the French people 
illustrious, fighting against them to shake off their 
yoke, is their condemnation. 

“ The veterans of the army of the Sambre and 
of the Meuse, of the Rhine, of Egypt, and of the 
Grand Army, are humiliated. Their honorable 
wounds are stigmatized. Their successes are 
crimes. These brave men will be rebels, if, as 
these enemies of the people pretend, legitimate 
sovereigns were among the foreign armies. The 
honors, rewards, partialities which these princes 
confer, are for those who have served against us 
and against our country. 

“Soldiers! rally beneath the standard of your 
chief. His existence is inseparable from yours. 
His rights are those of the peorle and of your- 
selves. His interest, honor, and glory centre 
but in you. Victory will advance withgrapid 
strides. The eagle with our national colors, shall 
fly from steeple to steeple, until it alights upon 
the towers of Notre Dame. You may then ex- 
hibit your wounds with honor; you may boast 
of your exploits ; you will be the liberators of 
your country. 

“In your old age, surrounded and respected 
by your fellow-citizens, they will listen with ven- 
eration to the recital of your noble deeds. You 
may proudly say, ‘I also was of that Grand 
no| Army, which twice entered the walls of Vienna, 
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and those of Rome, Berlin, Madrid, and Moscow ; 
which cleansed Paris from the pollution with 
which it was contaminated by treason and the 
presence of an enemy.’ Honor to those brave 
soldiers, the glory of their native France! Eter- 
nal shame to those guilty Frenchmen, of what- 
ever rank, who for five-and-twenty years have 
fought in foreign armies, to rend the bosom of 
their country. Napo.eon.” 


“TO THE PEOPLE. 


“Frenchmen! The defection of the Duke of 
Castiglione surrendered Lyons, without defense, 
to our enemies. The army which I had intrust- 
ed to his command was capable, from the bravery 
and patriotism with which jt was composed, of 
beating the Austrians, and of taking in the rear 
the left flank of the enemy's army which threat- 
ened Paris. 

“The victories of Champaubert, of Montmi- 
rail, of Chateau-Thierry, of Vauchamp, of Mor- 
mans, of Montereau, of Crayone, of Rheims, of 
Arcis-sur-Aube, and of St. Dizier; the insurrec- 
tion of the brave peasantry of Lorraine, of Cham- 
pagne, Alsace, Franche Comte, and Burgundy, 
and the position [ had taken in the rear of the 
enemy’s army, cutting it off from its magazines, 
parks of reserve, convoys, and wagons, had placed 
it in a desperate situation. The French were on 
the point of being more powerful than ever. The 
flower of the enemy’s army was lost without re- 
source; it would have been entombed in those 
vast districts it had so pitilessly ravaged, had not 
the treachery of the Duke of Rugusa surrendered 
the capital and disorganized the army. The un- 
expected conduct of these two generals, who be- 





trayed at once their country, their sovereign, and 
their benefactor, changed the fate of war. The 
situation of the enemy was such, that, after the 
affair which took place before Paris, he was with- 
out ammunition, being separated from all his parks 
of reserve. 

‘* Under these new and extraordinary circum- 
stances my heart was lacerated, but my soul re- 
mained unshaken. I consulted only the interests 
of our country, and exiled myself upon a rock in 
the middle of the sea. My life was still useful 
to you, and is destined to continue so. I would 
not permit the vast concourse of citizens desir- 
ous of sharing my fate, to accompany me to Elba. 
I thought that their presence at home would be 
useful to France, and I only took with me a hand- 
ful of brave men necessary for my guard. 

‘« Elevated by your choice to the throne, every 
thing which has been done without your consent 
is illegal. Within the last twenty-five years 
France has acquired new interests, new institu- 
tions, and a new glory, which can only be guar- 
anteed by a national government, and by a dy- 
nasty created by these new circumstances. A 
prince who would reign over you, seated upon 
my throne by the power of the same armies 
which have ravaged our country, would seek in 
vain to support himself by the principles of feu- 
dal power. He. could but promote the interests 
of a few individuals, enemies of the people, who, 
for the last five-and-twenty years, condemned 
them in all our national assemblies. Your tran- 
quillity at home, and your estimation abroad, 
would be lost forever. 

“Frenchmen! I heard in my exile your com- 
plaints and your wishes. You claim a govern- 
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PASSING THE ENEMY. 


ment of your choice, which alone is legitimate. 
You accused me of slumbering too long. You 


reproached me with sacrificing to my repose the 
great interests of the nation I have crossed the 
sea, amidst dangers of every description. I come 
among you to resume my rights, which are iden- 
tical with yours. All that has been done, writ- 
ten, or said by individuals, since the taking of 
Paris, I consign to oblivion. It shall have no 
influence whatever on the remembrance I pre- 
serve of the important services they have render- 
ed; for there are events of such a nature as to 
be too powerful for the organization of man. 
“Frenchmen! there is no nation, however 
* small, which has not the right of relieving itself 
from the dishonor of obeying a prince forcibly 
imposed upon it. When Charles VII. re-entered 
Paris, and overturned the ephemeral throne of 
Henry VI., he acknowledged that he held his 
crown from the valor of his brave people, and 
not froma Prince-Regent of England. It is like- 
wise to you alone, and to my gallant army, that 
I am indebted for every thing. 
‘“‘NapoLeon.” 
Immediately, all who knew how to write 
among the sailors and the grenadiers of the 
guard were called, and a hundred pens were 
busy transcribing these proclamations, that thou- 
sands of copies might be distributed at the mo- 
ment of disembarkation. A feeble breeze tor- 
tured their impatience the next day, as they al- 
most imperceptibly moved along over the mirrored 
surface of the sea. Toward evening a French 
brig of war, the Zephyr, hove in sight, ard bore 
down upon the flotilla. Napoleon o~‘ered all 





the grenadiers to conceal themselves below, that 
no suspicion might be excited. At six o’clogk 
the brigs were within hailing distance. The com- 
manders of the two vessels stood upon the decks 
with their speaking trumpets in their hands 
After the exchange of a few words, the captain 
of the Zephyr inquired after the Emperor WNa- 
poleon seized the trumpet from the hands of the 
commander of the Jnconstant, and shouted over 
the waves, “‘ He is marvelously well.” 

The earliest dawn of the next morning showed 
a seventy-four gun ship steering toward the flo- 
tilla. This for an hour caused much uneasiness, 
since it would be impossible to resist such an en- 
emy. The ship, however, passed on its way, pay- 
ing no heed to the little merchant vessels scat- 
tered over the deep, and not dreaming of the prize 
within its grasp. As the cloud-like sail faded 
away in the distant horizon, Napoleon assembled 
his generals around him, and said, 

«« Now, gentlemen, it is your turn to speak to 
your companions in glory. Come, Bertrand ! 
take the pen, and write your own appeal to your 
brothers in arms.” 

The Grand Marshal excused himself, as not 
being able to find expressions suited to the grand- 
eur of the occasion. 

“Very well, then,” said Napoleon; ‘write, 
and I will speak for you all.” He then, without 
a moment of hesitation, dictated the following 
address of the Guard to the Army : 

“ Soldiers! the drums are beating to arms. We 
are on the march. Come and join us. Join your 
Emperor and our eagles. If these men, just now 
so arrogant, who have always fled at the aspect 
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of our weapons, dare to meet us, where can we 
find a nobler occasion to shed our blood, and to 
sing the hymn of victory ? 

“Soldiers of the seventh, eighth, and nine- 
teenth military divisions, garrisons of Antibes, 
Toulon, and Marseilles, disbanded officers and 
veterans of our armies, you are summoned to the 
honor of setting the first example. March with 
us to win back the throne, the palladium of our 
rights. Let posterity proclaim that foreigners, 
seconded by traitors, having imposed a disgrace- 
ful yoke upon France, the brave arose, and the 
enemies of the people and of the army disappear- 
ed and sunk into oblivion.” 

This address was also rapidly transcribed, that 
each soldier might have several copies to dis- 
tribute to the French regiments. Toward even- 
ing the blue hills of France emerged from the 
horizon, in the bright glow of the setting sun. 
The joy on board the little fleet was inexpressible. 
Hats and caps waved in the air, and shouts of ex- 
ultation floated over the water. 

“ Let us display the tricolored cockade,” said 
the Emperor, “that the country may recognize 
us.” 


Immediately the cockade of Elba was tossed 
into the sea, and every soldier replaced upon his 
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cap the tricolored cockade, which he had pre- 
served as a sacred relic. The excitement and joy 
were too intense to allow of any sleep. In the 
dim twilight of the next morning the fleet was 
gently wafted into the Gulf of Juan, where Napo- 
leon had previously landed on his return from 
Egypt. At five o’clock the Emperor disembark- 
ed upon the lonely beach near Cannes, and im- 
mediately established the bivouac for his Lilipu- 
tian army of invasion in an olive grove at a short 
distance from the shore. Pointing to the olive- 
leaf, the* symbol. of peace, he said, “This is a 
lucky omen. It will be realized.” 

A few peasants, astonished by this sudden 
apparition, crept from their huts, and causiously 
approached the encampment. One of these peas- 
ants had formerly served under Napoleon. Im- 
mediately recognizing his old general, he insisted 
upon being enrolled in his battalion. ‘‘ Well, 
Bertrand,” said the Emperor, turning to the 
Grand Marshal, and smiling, “ you see that we 
have a reinforcement already.” 

In the course of a few hours this escort of six 
hundred men, with two or three small pieces of 
cannon, were safely landed, and were refreshing 
themselves under the olive grove, preparatory to 
their strange campaign. They were about te 
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march seven hundred miles, through a kingdom 
containing thirty millions of inhabitants, to cap- 
ture the strongest capital in Europe. An army 


of nearly two hundred thousand men, under Bour- 
bon leaders, were stationed in impregnable for- 
tresses by the way. And the combined despots 
of Europe had two millions of bayonets still glist- 
ening in the hands of their soldiers, all of which 
were pledged to sustain the iniquitous sway of 
the Bourbon usurpers. Romance in her wildest 
dreams never conceived of such an enterprise. 
Yet the adventure had been carefully considered, 
and profound wisdom guided every step. The 
millions of France loved Napoleon almost to ado- 
ration. He knew it; and he knew that he de- 
served it. Napoleon was well aware that all the 
great elements of success were in his favor, and 
he had ro misgivings. 

He passed around among his “ children,” chat- 
ting and laughing familiarly with them. ‘I see 
from this spot,” said he “ the fright I shall occa- 
sion the Bourbons, and the embarrassment of all 
those who have turned their backs against me.” 
Then, as usual, forgetting all his own perils in 
solicitude for his friends, he added : “ What will 
become of the patriots before my arrival at Paris! 
I tremble lest the Bourbon partisans should 
massacre them. Woe to those who injure them. 
They shall have no mercy.” ¢ 

It was not until eleven o’c_ock at night that this 
little band was enabled tc commence its march. 
The moon shone brilliantly in the cloudless sky. 
The Poles of the Guard, unable to transport 
horses from Elba, had brought their saddles, and 
taking them upon their backs, gayly marched 
along, bending beneath the weight of their cum- 





brous luggage. The Emperor purchased every 
horse he met, and thus, one by one, mounted his 
cavalry. 

Avoiding the large towns, where the Bourbon 
authorities might be strong, he determined to fol- 
low the flank of the mountains. Marching rap- 
idly all night and most of the next day, they ar- 
rived in the evening at Grasse, about fifty miles 
from the coast. Here they encamped for the 
night. The news of the Emperor's landing spread 
rapidly, and excited every where joy and surprise. 
The peasants crowded to meet him, and implored 
permission to follow in his train. ‘I could 
easily,” said Napoleon afterward, “have taken 
two millions of these peasants with me to Paris.” 
But he had no wish to triumph by physical force 
The love of France was his all-conquering weap- 
on Th> next two daye, the 3d and 4th, they 
advanced sixty miles to Digne. The next day 
they pressed on thirty miles further toGap. The 
enthusiasm was now so general and so intense, 
that Napoleon no longer needed even protection 
against the Bourbon police. The authorities ot 
the legitimist usurpers were completely over- 
whelmed by the triumphant people. 

Napoleon, in his eagerness, outstripping his 
Guard, arrived at the city of Gap with but six 
horsemen and forty grenadiers. There was such 
a universal burst of love and joy from the in- 
habitants of this city, as men, women, and chil- 
dren, with shouts and tears, gathered around 
their own Emperor, that the Bourbon authorities 
were compelled to fly. 

“Citizens!” said Napoleon, “I have been 
deeply penetrated by all the sentiments you have 
evinced forme. You are right in calliig me your 
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father, for I live only for the honor and the hap- 
piness of France. My return dissipates your dis- 
quietude. It guarantees the preservation of all 
property, of equality between all classes. These 
rights, which you have enjoyed for twenty-five 
years, and for which your forefathers have sighed 
so ardently, now form part of your existence.” 

Here the proclamations he had dictated at sea 
were printed. They spread with the rapidity of 
lightning. The whole population of the country 
was roused and inflamed, and multitudes which 
could not be counted were anxious to be enrolled 
as the Emperor's advance guard. At two o'clock 
in the afternoon the Emperor resumed his march, 
accompanied by a vast concourse filling the air 
with their. acclamations. No language cam de- 
scribe the scene of enthusiasm. The inhabitants 
on the route, trembling for the safety of Napoleon, 
and fearing that the Bourbons might send troops 
to crush his feeble escort, prepared to sound the 
tocsin, and to raise a levy en masse, to protect the 
sovereign of their choice. There were strong 
garrisons, and formidable arrays of troops under 
Bourbon commanders, which he must soon en- 
counter. Napoleon, however, declined the serv- 
ice they tendered. 

“Your sentiments,” said he, “convince me 
that I have not been deceived. They are to me a 
certain guarantee of the inclinations of my sol- 
diers. Those whom I meet will range them- 
selves by my side. The more numerous they 
may be, the more will my success be assured. 
Remain tranquil, therefore, in your homes.” 


The 


They were now approaching Grenoble. 
commandant of the garrison there, General 
Marchand, marched with a force of six thousand 


men to oppose the Emperor. He posted his 
troops in a defile flanked by the mountains and 
a lake. It was in the morning of the 7th of 
March. The crisis which was to decide all had 
now arrived. Napoleon was equal to the emerg- 
ency. Requesting his column to halt, he rode, at 
a gentle pace, and almost alone, toward the hos- 
tile army. The peasants, who had assembled in 
vast numbers to witness this marvelous scene, 
greeted him with shouts of “ Vive ['Empe- 
reur !” 

Napoleon, without any hesitancy, rode calmly 
along, upon a gentle trot, until he arrived within 
a hundred paces of the glittering bayonets which 
formed an impassable wall before him. Hesthen 
dismounted, handed the reins to one of the Poles 
who accompanied him, crossed his arms upon 
his breast, and advanced, unprotected arid en- 
tirely alone, until he arrived within ten paces of 
the troops. There he stood, the mark for every 
gun. He was dressed in that simple costume 
which every Frenchman recognized, with the 
cocked hat, the gray over-coat, and the high mil- 
itary boots. The commanding officer ordered the 
soldiers to fire. They seemed to obey. Every 
musket was brought to the shoulder, and aimed 
at his breast. Had there been one single man 
among those battalions willing to shoot the Em- 
peror, he would have received from the Bourbons 
boundless rewards. The report of a single mus- 
ket would then have settled the destinies of 
France. 

Napoleon, without the change of a muscle of 
his features, or the tremor of a nerve, continued 
to advance upon the muskets leveled at his heart. 
Then stopping, and uncovering his breast, he 
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said, in those resounding tones, which, having 
been once heard, never could be forgotten, 
“ Soldieré! if there is one among you who 


would kill his Emperor, let him do it. 
am.” 

For a moment there was silence as of the 
grave. Then the point of one musket fell, end 
another, and another. Tears began to gush into 
the eyes of these hardy veterans. One voice, 
tremulous with emotion, shouted ‘‘ Vive [Em- 
pereur!” It was the signal for a universal 
burst, re-echoed by soldiers and by peasantry in 
a continuous cataract of sound. The troops from 
Grenoble, the grenadiers of the guard, and the 
peasants, all rushed in a tumult of joy upon the 
Emperor, who opened his arms to receive them. 
In the confusion, the Bourbon commander put 
spurs to his horse and disappeared. When the 
transport was somewhat moderaved, the Emper- 
or, taking gently by the whiskers a veteran, 
whose appearance attracted his attention, said to 
him playfully, 

‘* How could you have the heart to aim your 
musket at the Little Corporal?” 

The old man’s eyes immediately filled with 
tears. Ringing his ‘ramrod in the barrel of his 
musket to show it was unloaded, he said, “ Judge 
whether I could have done thee much harm. All 
the rest are the same.” 

Napoleon then gathered the whole assembly 
of soldiers and peasants in a circle around him, 
and thus addressed them : 


Here I 





AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 


“T have come with but a handful of brave 
men, because I rely upon the people and upon 
you. The throne of the Bourbons is illegitimate. 
It has not been raised by the voice of the nation. 
It is contrary to the national will, because it is 
in direct opposition to the interests of the coun- 
try, and only exists for the benefit of a small 
number of noble families. Ask of your fathers, 
interrogate these brave peasants, and you will 
learn from their lips the actual state of things. 
They are threatened with the renewal ef the tithe 
system, of privileges, of feudal rights, and of all 
those abuses from which your victories had de- 
livered them.” 

Napoleon now resumed his march, accompa- 
nied by a vast crowd of the inhabitants, increas- 
ing every moment, and thronging the roads. The 
battalions from Grenoble acted as the advance 
guard to the yrenadiers from Elba. As he ap- 
proached the city he was met by a messenger, 
who said, 

“ Sire! you will have no occasion for arms. 
Your riding-whip will be sufficient to scatter all 
resistance. The hearts of the soldiers are every 
where your own.” 

As Napoleon approached the city, one of the 
most important fortified places of France, the 
enthusiasm of tne populace exceeded all bounds. 
The tricolored cockade was upon all hats. The 
tricolored banner waved from the windows, and 
floated from the battlements and upon the spires 
of the city. Shouts of “ Vive ’ Empereur !” filled 
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the streets. The soldiers shared the enthusiasm, 
fraternized with the people, and promised them 
that they would not fire upon their brothers in 


arms. It was impossible for the Bourbon officers 
and magistrates to stem this torrent. In despair 
they fled, having locked the gates and concealed 
the keys. 

At midnight, from the ramparts of Grenoble, 
were seen the torches of the multitude, surround- 
ing the Emperor, and advancing toward the city. 
Shouts of “ Vive ['Empereur!’ rose from the 
approaching throng, and were echoed back from 
the walls of the fortress. The inhabitants, in 
their ardor, wrenched the gates from the hinges, 
and Napoleon entered the streets in the midst of 
illuminations and exultations such as earth has 
rarely witnessed. A countless crowd, almost 
delirious with joy, bore him to his quarters in an 
inn. Throughout the night continuous acclama- 
tions resounded beneath his windows. The peo- 
ple and the soldiers, almost delirious with joy, 
fraternized together till morning, in banquets and 
embraces. ‘All is now settled,” said Napoleon, 
“and we are at Paris.” Shortly after Napoleon’s 
arrival at the inn, an increased tumult called him 
upon the balcony. The inhabitants of Grenoble 
had come to offer him the gates of the city, since 
they could not present him with the keys. 

His little band was quite exhausted by the 
rapid march of five days, along dreadful roads, 
and through defiles of the mountains, often en- 
cumbered with snow. He allowed them twenty- 
four hours for rest in Grenoble. 

On the 9th of March, Napoleon resumed his 
journey toward Lyons. ‘He marched out of 
Grenoble,” says Lamartine, ‘‘as he had entered 





it, surrounded by his sacred battalio@of the Isle 
of Elba, and pressed on every side by the waves 
of a multitude which cleared a road for him.” 
He passed the night at a small town half way 
between Grenoble and Lyons. Bonfires blazed 
all the night long; and the whole population 
united, as one man, in the most ardent demon- 
strations of affection and joy. 

The intelligence of Napoleon’s landing, and of 
the enthusiasm with which he was every where 
greeted, had now reached Paris. The Bourbons 
and their friends were in great consternation. 
The tidings, however, were carefully suppressed, 
for fear that an insurrection might be excited in 
the metropolis.* Vigorous measures were adopt- 
ed secretly to arrest all the prominent men in 
the city who were suspected of fidelity to the 





* The Bourbons inserted in the Moniteur of the 6th of 
March the following proclamation, which France must 
have read with a smile: 

“ Bonaparte has escaped from the island of Elba, where 
the imprudent magnanimity of the allied sovereigns had 
given him a sovereignty, in return for the desolations 
which he had brought into their dominions. That man 
who, when he abdicated his power, retained all his am- 
bition and his fury; that man, covered with the blood of 
generations, comes at the end ofa year, spent seemingly in 
apathy, to strive to dispute, in the name of his usurpa- 
tions and his massacres, the legitimate and mild author- 
ity of the King of France. At the head of a few hundred 
Italians and Piedmontese, he has dared again to set his 
feet on that land which had banished him forever ; he wish- 
es to the wounds, still but half closed, which he 
had made, and which the hand of the King is healing every 
day. A few treasonabie attempts, some movements in 
Italy, excited by his insane brother-in-law, inflamed the 
pride of the cowardly warrior of Fontainebleau. He ex- 
poses himself, as he imagines, to the death of a hero ; he 
will only die that of a traitor. France has rejected him ; 
he returns ; France will devour him.” 
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Emperor. They appointed Bourrienne, who sub- 
sequently wrote an atrocious memoir of Napoleon, 
minister of police. ‘‘ He was,” says Lamartine, 
‘an old confidential secretary of Bonaparte, in- 
timately acquainted with his character and se- 
crets, who had been dismissed by the Emperor 
for malversation, and who was incensed against 
him with a hatred which guaranteed to the royal- 
ists a desperate fidelity.” 

The city of Lyons contains two hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants. It is distant 250 miles from 
Paris. Louis XVIII., on the 5th, had heard of 
Napoleon's landing, and his advance to Grenoble. 
The Count d’Artois (Charles X.) had been dis- 
patched to Lyons to concentrate there all the 
available forces of the kingdom, and to crush the 
Emperor. He entered the city but a few hours 
before Napoleon appeared at its gates. Two 

regiments of the line—one of infantry and one of 
cavalry—were in the place. Other regiments 
were advancing by rapid marches. The local 
national guard, well-armed and well-disciplined, 
amounted to twenty thousand men. But the 
Count d’ Artois was received coldly by the troops, 
and still more coldly by the inhabitants. Wine 
was freely distributed among the soldiers, in the 
name of Louis XVIII. They drank the wine, 
shouting “‘ Long live the Little Corporal!” The 
Count was in despair. He reviewed the troops, 
harangued them, walked aroundamongthem. To 
one veterafi covered with scars he said, “Surely 
a brave old soldier like you will shout “ Vive le 
Roi!” “Nay,” replied the honest warrior, “no 
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one here will fight against his father. 
?Empereur !” 

The Count was accompanied by a guard of gen- 
tlemen, who were his personal friends, and whe 
were pledged for his protection. When they saw 
the universal enthusiasm in favor of Napoleon, 
believing the Bourbon cause irretrievably lost, 
they also perfidiously abandoned the prince, and 
turned to the Emperor. The Count was com- 
pelled to flee from the city, accompanied by only 
one of his guard. And here again appeared that 
grandeur of character which was instinctive with 
Napoleon. He sent the cross of the Legion of 
Honor as a reward to this man for his fidelity 
to the Bourbon prince. It was accorapanied with 
the characteristic words, ‘‘I never leave a noble 
action without reward.”” And when his treach- 
erous comrades presented themselves to the Em- 
peror, tendering to him their services, he dismissed 
them with contempt, saying, 

*“« Your conduct toward the Count d’Artois suf- 
ficiently proves how you would act by me were 
fortune to forsake me. I thank vou for your of- 
fer. You will return immediately to your homes.” 

The Bourbons had been forced by foreign bay- 
onets upon the army and the nation, and could 
claim from them no debt of loyalty. But the per- 
sonal followers of the prince were traitors to 
abandon him in misfortune. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon of the 10th, 
Napoleon, with his extraordinary cortége of sol- 
diers, peasants, women, and children, surround- 
ing him with acclaim, waving branches in the air, 
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and singing songs of joy and victory, approached 
the single bridge which crossed the Rhone. Gen- 
eral Macdonald, who, after the abdication of Na- 
poleon, had honorably taken the oath of fidelity 
to the Bourbons, was in the discharge of his duty 
in command of two battalions to defend the en- 
trance of the bridge. But the moment Napoleon 
appeared, his troops, to a man, abandoned him. 
They tore down the barricades, shouted “ Vive 
U Empereur !’”’ tumultuously rushed into the midst 
of the imperial escort, and blended with them in 
acclamations and embraces. Macdonald, perhaps 
afraid that his own virtue would be unable to re- 
sist the contagion, for he loved and almost adored 
the Emperor, plunged his spurs into his horse 
and disappeared. 

The entire population of the city, like an inun- 
dation, rolled along the quays, the squares, and 
the streets, welcoming their noble Emperor with 
thunder peals of acclamation. There was no city 
in France which had derived greater benefits from 
his enlightened and profound policy than the city 
of Lyons. There was no other place in the em- 
pire where his memory was cherished with deep- 
er affection. As night darkened, the whole city 
blazed with illuminations. WN; was con- 
ducted in triumph to the splendid palace of the 
Archbishop of Lyons, and the citizens themselves, 
with the affection of children protecting a father, 
mounted guard over his . He slept that 
night in the same chamber from which the Count 





d’Artois, in despair, had fled. 


OF MURAT. 


It was about nine o'clock in the evening when 


the Emperor entered the palace. He immediately 
sent for the Baron Fleury, one of the former sec- 
retaries of his cabinet, and the following conver- 
sation ensued : 

“Well,” said Napoleon, with a smile, “you 
did not expect to see me again so soon?” 

“No, Sire !” Fleury answered, “ your Majesty 
alone is capable of causing such surprises.” 

“ What do they say of all this at Paris?” in- 
quired Napoleon. “ And public opinion, how is 
that?” 

‘“‘ They are rejoiced at your Majesty’s return,” 
Fleury replied. ‘The struggle between the Bour- 
bons and the nation has revealed our rights, and 
engendered liberal ideas.” 

“I know,” said the Emperor, “that the dis- 
cussions the Bourbons have provoked, have di- 
minished the respect for power and enfeebled it. 
There is pleasure and glory in rendering a great 
people free and happy. I never stinted France 
in glory. I will not curtail her liberty. I wish 
to retain no further power than is requisite to 
enable me to govern. Power is not incompatible 
with liberty. On the contrary, liberty is never 
more entire than when power becomes well es- 
tablished. When weak it is captious; when 
strong it sleeps in tranquillity, and abandons the 
teins loose on the neck of liberty. I know what 
is requisite for the French. But there must be 
no licentiousness, no anarchy. Is it thought that 
we shall come to a battle!” 
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“Tt is not,” Fleury replied. 
“The government has not the 
confidence of the soldiers. It 
is detested even by the officers. 
All the troops they may send to 
oppose your Majesty, will be so 
many reinforcements to your 
cause.” 

“T think so too,” said the 
Emperor; ‘and how will it be 
with the Marshals?” 

“Sire,” Fleury answered, 
“ they can not but be apprehen- 
sive that your Majesty will re- 
member the «desertion at Fon- 
tainebleau. Perhaps it would 
be well to remove their fears, 
and personally make known / 
your Majesty’s intention of © 
consigning every thing to obliv- 
ion.” , 

“No,” the Emperor replied, ‘ 
* Twill not writetothem. They ~ 
would consider me as under ob- 
ligations. I will not be obliged 
to any one. The troops are well 
disposed. The officers are in 
my favor. And ifthe Marshals - 
wished to restrain them, they 
would be hurried along in the 
vortex. Ofmy Guard I am sure. 
Do what they will, that corps 
can never be corrupted. What 
is Ney doing? On what terms 
is he with the King?” 

“T think he has no com- 
mand, Sire,” said Fleury. «I 
believe that he has had reason 
to complain of the court on ac- 
count of his wife.” 

“ His wife is an affected creat- 
ure,” said Napoleon. ‘No 
doubt she has attempted to play 
the part of a great lady, and the 
old dowagers have ridiculed her. 
False tales have been spread re- 
specting my abdication. It has 
been said that Ney boasted of 
having ill-treated me, and laid 
his pistols on my table. I read 
at Elba that Augereau, when 
I met him, loaded me with 
reproaches. It is false. No 
one of my generals would 
have dared, in my presence, to 
forget what wasduetome. Had 
I known of the proclamation of 
Augereau, I would have forbid- 
den him my presence. Cowards 
only insult misfortune. His 
proclamation, which I was re- 
ported te have had in my pock- 
et, was uw iknown to me till after 
our intetview. But let us for- 
get these things. What has 
been done at the Tuileries ?”’* 
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“They have altered nothing, Sire. Even the 
eagles have not been removed,” said Fleury. 

Napoleon smiled, and repiied, “ They must have 
thought my arrangement of them admirable. And 
the king—what sort of a countenance has he’? Is 
his coin handsome ?” 

“Of this your Majesty may judge. Here 
is a twenty-five frane piece,” Fleury replied, 
presenting the piece of money to the Em- 
peror. 

“ What! they have not recoined Louis!” said 
Napoleon. ‘“Tamsurprised. (Turning the piece 
over.) He does not look as if he would starve 
himself. But observe, they have tiken away 
‘God protect France,’ to restore their ‘ Lord pre- 
serve the King.’ This is as they always were. 
Every thing for themselves, nothing for France. 
Poor France! Into what hands hast thou thrust 
thyself! Have we any individuals in this vicinity 
who were nearly attached to my person? Make 
inquiry, and conduct them to me. I wish to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the spirit of the times, 
and with the present state of affairs. What does 
Hortense dot” 

“ Sire,” said Fleury, “her house is still the 
resort of all who know how to appreciate wit and 
elegance. The queen, though without a throne, 
is not less the object of the respect and homage 
of all Paris.” 

“She did a very foolish thing,” rejoined the 
Emperor, “in accepting from the Bourbons the 
title of duchess. She should have called herself 
That name is full as good 
If poor Josephine had been alive 
she would have advised her better. Was my de- 
ceased wife much regretted?” 

“ Yes, Sire,” Fleury replied; ‘‘your Majesty 
knows how much she was honored and admired 
by the whole French nation.” 

‘“« She deserved it,” said Napoleon. “ She was 
an excellent woman. She had a great deal of 
good sense. [I also regretted her most sincerely. 
The day when [I heard of her death was one of 
the most unhappy of my life. Was there public 
mourning for her?” 

“No, Sire,” said Fleury. ‘Indeed, I think 
that she would have been refused the honors’ due 
to her rank, had not the Emperor Alexander in- 
sisted that they should be accorded her. Alex- 
ander genereusly showed himself the protector 
of the Empress, the Queen, Prince Eugene, the 
Duke of Vicenza, and numerous other persons 
of distinction, who but for him would have been 
persecuted.” 

“ You love him, it seems,”’ said the Emperor. 
“What is it supposed the Allies will think of 
my return?” 

«Tt is thought,” Fleury answered, ‘that Aus- 
tria will connect herself with your Majesty, and 
that Russia will behold the disgrace of the Bour- 
bons without regret.” 

“Why so’” inquired the Emperor. 

“Tt is said, Sire,” Fleury replied, “ that Alex- 
ander was not pleased with the Bourbon princes 
while at Paris. It was thought that the predilec- 
tion of Louis for England, and his attributing the 
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regaining of his crown to the Prince Regent, 
offended him.” 

“Tt is well to know that,” said the Emperor. 
“Has he seen my son?” 

“ Yes, Sire,” said Fleury. “TI have been as 
sured that he embraced him with a tenderness 
truly paternal, and exclaimed, ‘ He is a charming 
fellow! How have I been deceived !’” 

‘* What did he mean by that !” inquired Napo- 
leon eagerly. 

“They say,” Fleury replied, “that he had 
been informed that the young prince was rickety 
and imbecile.” 

“ Wretches!” exclaimed the Emperor; “ he 
is an admirable child. He gives every indication 
of becoming a distinguished character. He will 
be an honor to his age.” 

Napoleon remained in Lyons four days. Dur- 
ing all this time the exultation and transport in 
the city no language can describe. With noble 
frankness he spoke to his auditors of the perplex- 
ities and the errors of the past. 

‘«T am not,” said he, *‘ altogether blameless for 
the misfortunes of France. I was forced on, by 
imperious circumstances, in the direction of uni- 
versal empire. That idea I have renounced for- 
ever. France requires repose. It is not ambition 
which has brought me back. It is love of coun- 
try. I could have preferred the tranquillity of 
Elba to the cares of a throne, had I not known 
that France was unhappy, and stood in need of 
me. I am returned to protect and defend those 
interests to which our revolution has given birth ; 
to concur with the representatives of the nation 
in a family compact, which shall forever preserve 
the liberty and the rights of Frenchmen. It is 
my ambition and glory to effect the happiness of 
the great people from whom I hold every thing.” 

The hours passed in Lyons were not devoted to 
rest. All the tireless energies of Napoleon’s 
mind were employed in reconstructing, upon its 
popular basis, the Imperial throne. Decree fol- 
lowed decree with a rapidity which astounded his 
enemies, and which fanned the flame of popular 
enthusiasm. Even the most envenomed of Na- 
poleon’s historians are compelled to admit the 
admirable adaptation of these decrees to the pop- 
ular cause. The magistrates of the Empire were 
restored to their posts. The tricolored flag and 
cockade were reinstated. The vainglorious cock 
of the Bourbons gave place on the flag-staff to the 
Imperial eagle. All feudal claims and titles were 
suppressed, and the purchasers of the national 
domains confirmed in their possessions. The twe 
Chambers established by the Bourbons were dis- 
solved, and the people were requested to meet, 
throughout the empire, to choose representatives 
for an extraordinary assembly, to deliberate on 
present emergencies. These decrees gave almost 
universal satisfaction. They recognized the rights 
of the masses, as opposed to the claims of the 
privileged orders. And consequently now, as 
throughout his whole career, the masses sur- 
rounded Napoleon with their love and adoration. 

The preamble io the decree dissolving the Bour- 
bon Chambers was in the following words : 
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‘‘ Considering that the Chamber of Peers is 
partly composed of persons who have borne arms 
inst France, and are interested in the re-estab- 
lishment of feudal rights, in the destruction of 
the equality of different classes, in the nullifica- 
tion of the sale of the national domains, and final- 
ly, in depriving the people of the rights they have 
acquired, by fighting for five-and-twenty years 
against the enemies of their national glory ; 

‘‘ Considering that the powers of the deputies 
of the Legislative Body have expired, and that the 
Chamber of Commons has no longer a national 
character ; that a portion of the Chamber has ren- 
dered itself unworthy of vonfidence, by assenting 
to the re-establishment of feudal nobility, abol- 
ished by the popular constitution ; in having sub- 
jected France to pay debts contracted with foreign 
powers, for negotiating coalitions and subsidizing 
armies against the French people; in giving to 
the Bourbon family the title of legitimate king, 
thereby declaring the French people and its armies 
rebels ; and proclaiming also those emigrants who, 
for five-and-twenty years, have wounded the vi- 
tals of their country, as alone good Frenchmen, 
thus violating all the rights of the people, by 
sanctioning the principle that the nation is made 
for the throne, not the throne for the nation ; 

“« We have decreed, and do decree as follows.” 

The consummate genius and tact of Napoleon 
were peculiarly conspicuous in these decrees, 
which created confidence, dispelled apprehensions, 
confirmed attachments, and inspired the people 
and the army with boundless enthusiasm. Na- 
poleon still appeared, as ever, the dauntless cham- 
pion of equality and popular rights. 

Baron Fleury, who was an eye-witness of these 
scenes, says: ‘“‘ Though I have more than once 
witnessed popular displays of enthusiasm and in- 
fatuation, yet never did I behold any thing com- 
parable to the transports of joy and tenderness 
that burst from the Lyonese. Not only the quays 
and squares near the palace of the Emperor, but 
the most distant streets rung with perpetual ac- 
clamations. Workmen and their masters, the 
common people and citizens, rambled about the 
city, arm-in-arm, singing, dancing, and abandon- 
ing themselves to the impulse of the most ardent 
gayety. Strangers stopped one another, shook 
hands, embraced, and offered congratulations on 
the return of the Emperor. The National Guard, 
a body similar to our local militia, affected by the 
confidence Napoleon had displayed by intrusting 
to it the care of his person, participated in the 
general intoxication. The day of his departure 
was that of sorrow to the city, as that of his ar- 
rival had proved the signal of unfeigned festivity.” 

While these scenes were transpiring, the Bour- 
bons had promulgated an ordinance against “the 
miserable adventurer and his band,” in which Na- 
poleon was denounced as an outlaw, and a price 
set upon his head, and all his abettors were de- 
clared rebels. When Napoleon was triumphantly 
entering Grenoble, the Moniteur announced that 
the royal cause was every where triumphant, that 
the invader was already stripped of nearly all 
his followers, and was wandering a fugitive 


among the mountains, where, in the course of a 
few days, he would certainly be made prisoner. 
The Bourbons immediately made application to 
Marshal Ney, who was residing in quiet at his 
country-seat, several miles from Paris, to join his 
corps and hasten to arrest the advance of Napo- 
leon. Faithful to his trust, he proceeded without 
delay to Besangon. Upon taking the command, 
the officers told him that it would be impossible 
to induce the soldiers to fight against the Em- 
peror. He reviewed the troops. To his utter be- 
wilderment they greeted him with shouts of 
‘* Vive ! Empereur !”’ that animating cry which he 
had so often heard ringing over the field of battle, 
as he guided the eagles of France to victory. 
Every hour intelligence was reaching him of the 
supernaturally triumphant progress of the Emper- 
or. Every city and every village through which 
he passed espoused his cause. The nation was 
shouting a welcome. The army was every where 
his. The cause of the Bourbons was irrevoca- 
bly lost. The suspense of the Marshal amount- 
ed to anguish. He afterward said that death 
itself would have been a relief, to have rescued 
him from his perplexity. He thought of Kras- 
now, where Napoleon, with but ten thousand men, 
rushed upon the batteries of eighty thousand 
troops, to fight his way back into the wilds of 
Russia, that he might rescue his loved compan- 
ion in arms. In the torture of his suspense he 
assembled his generals in council. ‘‘ What can 
I do?” he exclaimed ; ‘‘it is impossible for me to 
stop the waters of the ocean with the palm of my 
hand.” 

The officers, without hesitation, assured him 
that the attempt to oppose Napoleon was hope- 
less. The temptation was too strong for ordinary 
human virtue to resist. History records, with 
weeping eyes, that Ney fell into dishonor. He 
proved faithless to the trust which he had allowed 
himself to assume, and thus affixed to his name 
a stigma which must forever remain uneffaced. 
Every generous heart will contemplate his fall 
with grief and compassion. Yielding to the uni- 
versal impulse, he issued the following proclama- 
tion to his troops : 

* Soldiers ! the cause of the Bourbons is for- 
ever lost. The legitimate dynasty, which the 
French nation has adopted, is about to reascend 
the throne. It is to the Emperor Napoleon, our 
sovereign, that the sole right of reigning over our 
beautiful country belongs. Liberty is at last tri- 
umphant, and Napoleon, our august Emperor, is 
about to eonsolidate it forever. Soldiers! I have 
often led you to victory. I am now about to lead 
you to that immortal phalanx which the Emperor 
Napoleon is conducting to Paris, where it will be 
in a few days, and then our hope and happiness 
will be forever realized. Vive [’ Empereur!” 

The excitement of the troops during the read- 
ing of this proclamation was irrepressible. Ali 
discipline was for a moment at an end, while pro- 
longed shouts of “ Vive l’Empereur !” burst from 
the tumultuary ranks. 

On the 13th of March, the very day on which 








this proclamation was issued, Napoleon left Ly- 
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ons, to continue his progress toward Paris. A 
countless multitude were assembled to witness 


his departure. Stepping upon a balcony, he thus 
addressed them : 
“Lyonese! At the moment of quitting your 


city to repair to my capital, I feel impelled to 
make known to you the sentiments with which 
your conduct has inspired me. You always rank- 
ed foremost in my affections. You have uniformly 
displayed the same attachment, whether I have 
been on the throne or in exile. The lofty char- 
acter which distinguishes you, merits my cordial 
esteem. Ata period of greater tranquillity I shall 
return to consider the welfare of your manufac- 
tures and of your city. Lyonese! I love you.” 

These unaffected words, the sincere utterance 
of a glowing heart, touched the fountains of feel- 
ing. Thousands of eyes were flooded, and voices 
tremulous with emotion shouted adieu. Napo- 
leon pressed on that night about twenty-five miles 
to Villefranche, where he slept. The next day, 
outstripping his army, he advanced some sixty 
miles further, passing Macon, to Chalons. He 
was here traversing one of the most densely 
peopled regions of France. The roadsides were 
thronged. Triumphal arches spanned the vil- 
lage streets. One continuous roar of acclaim ac- 
companied him all the way. Napoleon entered 
Chalons in the midst of a cold and drenching 
storm. Still nearly the whole population issued 
from the gates, to meet and welcome their beloved 
Emperor. He was surprised to see several artil- 
lery pieces and ammunition-wagons approaching. 
‘They were sent by the Bourbons,” said the 
populace, “to oppose you. But we have taken 
them, and offer them to you as a present.” 

In receiving the congratulations@f the author- 
ities he said, in the course of the conversation, 

‘“«My court, it is true, was superb. I was an 
advocate for magnificence, but not as regarded 
myself. A plain soldier’s coat was good enough 
for me. I was fond of magnificence because it 
gave encouragement to our manufactures. With- 
out magnificence there can be no industry. I 
have abolished, at Lyons, all the parchment no- 
bility. Nobility is a chimera. Men are too en- 
lightened to believe that some among them are 
born noble and others not. The only distinction 
is that of talents and services rendered to the 
State. Our laws know of no other.” 

On the 15th he went thirty miles further, to 
Autun, and on the 16th drove sixty miles, to 
Avalon, encountering congratulations and grati- 
tude every step of his way. The opposition to 
him was so exceedingly small, that it was no- 
where visible. On the 17th he continued his 
journey, in a simple open barouche, twenty-five 
miles further, to Auxerre. The people were so 
universally enthusiastic in his favor, that no pre- 
cautions for his personal safety seemed to be ne- 
cessary. He rode along, in advance of his troops, 
accompanied by a few friends, and with hardly 
the semblance of guards or attendants. 

A few hours after his arrival at Auxerre, he 
met Marshal Ney. Napoleon, who cherished the 
nicest sense of honor, had sent to the Marshal, 





before he knew that he had abandoned the Bour- 
bons, the decrees which he had issued at Lyons. 
“‘ Napoleon sent him,” says Lamartine, *‘ no other 
communication ; for, believing in his honor, he did 
not insult his fidelity by proposing to him to betray 
his duty toward his new masters, the Bourbons.” 

The Marshal, as he presented himself before 
the Emperor, was much confused. He remem- 
bered his apparently unfeeling desertion of the 
Emperor at Fontainebl His pzesent position 
ws s bewildering and embarrassing in the extreme. 
He had been untrue to the Bourbons, to whom 
he had sworn allegiance. And yet he felt that 
he had been true to his country. It was a period 
of revolution and of astounding changes. The 
Marshal was a brave soldier, but not a man of 
clear and discriminating views in nice questions 
of morals. Still an instinct reproached him, and 
he was exceedingly troubled and unhappy. He 
began to offer some justification fer his uncere- 
monious departure at Fontainebleau. But Na- 
poleon, generously forgetful of all, grasped his 
hand, and said, 

««Embrace me, my dear Ney. I am glad to 
see you. I wantnoexplanations. My arms are 
ever open to receive you, for to me you are still 
the bravest of the brave.” 

“ Sire,” said Ney, *‘the newspapers have told 
many untruths. My conduct has always been 
that of a good soldier and a true Frenchman 
Your Majesty may always depend upon me, when 
my country is concerned. It is for my country [ 
have shed my blood. [ love you, Sire; but I love 
my country above all.” 

“T never doubted your attachment to me,” Na- 
poleon replied, “‘ or to your country. It is also 
love of country which brings me to France. [ 
learned that our country was unhappy, and I came 
to deliver it from the emigrants and from the 
Bourbons. I shall be in Paris, without doubt, by 
the 20th or 25th. Do you think that the royal- 
ists will attempt to defend themselves ?” 

“‘T do not think, Sire, that they will,” Ney re- 
plied. 

“T have received dispatches,” continued Na- 
poleon, “ this morning from Paris. The patriots 
expect me with impatience, and are on the point 
of rising. I am afraid of some quarrel taking 
place between them and the royalists. I would 
not for the world that my return should be stained 
by a single drop of blood. Write to your friends, 
and say that I shall arrive without firing a single 
musket. Let all unite to prevent the effusion of 
blood. Our triumph should be as pure as the 
cause we advocate.” 

The royalists entered into many plots to assas- 
sinate the Emperor on the way. The vigilance 
of Napoleon's friends, however, protected him. 
He seemed himself to have no thought of danger, 
but plunged without reserve into the midst of the 
crowds who continually surrounded him. In ref- 
erence to these plots against his life, he said to 
Baron Fleury, 

“T can not conceive how men, liable to fall 
into my hands, can be incessantly urging my as- 
sassination, and setting a price upon my head. 
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Had I been desirous of getting rid of them by 
similar means, they would long ago have mingled 
with the dust. Like them, I could have found 
such assassins as Georges, Brulart, and Mau- 
breuil. Twenty times, if I had so wished, per- 
sons would have brought the Bourbon princes 
bound hand and foot, dead or alive. But I have 
uniformly despised their atrocious plots. My 
blood, however, boils when I think that they have 
dared to proscribe as outlaws, without a trial, 
thousands of Frenchmen who are marching with 
us. Is this known to the army!” 

“Yes, Sire,” Baron Fleury replied; “some 
persons have had the imprudence to inform the 
soldiers that we are all proclaimed outlaws ; and 
that some of the King’s body-guard and other roy- 
alists have set out to asdassinate you. The troops 
have therefore sworn to give no quarter.” 

“ This is very bad, very bad,”’ exclaimed Napo- 
leon; ‘I can not permit it. It is my ardent wish 
that not one single drop of French blood may be 
shed, and that not a single gun be fired. The 
soldiers must be restrained.” 

He immediately dictated the following dispatch 
to General Girard, who had command of the ad- 
vance guard : 

‘“T am informed that your troops, being made 
acquainted with the decrees of Paris, have re- 
solved, by way of reprisals, to murder all the roy- 
alists they meet. You will encounter none but 
Frenchmen. I forbid you to fire a single musket. 
Calm your soldiers. Contradict the reports by 
which they are exasperated. Tell them that I 


will not enter Paris at their head, if their weap- 
ons be stained with French blood.” 
To General Cambronne he wrote : 
intrust my noblest campaign. All Frenchmen 
expect me withimpatience. You will every where 


“To you I 


find friends. Do not fire a single musket. I will 
not have my crown cost the French one drop of 
blood.” 

On the 19th he continued his route toward 
Fontainebleau, which was distant about seventy- 
five miles from Auxerre. Napoleon traveled in 
an epen barouche, accompanied only by the car- 


riage of General Drouot, which preceded him, and | 


that of Baron Fleury, which followed. A few 
Polish lancers galloped by the sides of the car- 
riages. His army followed several hours’ march 
behind. He had met, advancing in strong array, 
the dragoons of the king’s regiment. They had 
abandoned their Bourbon officers, and mounting 
the tricolored cockade, and unfurling the tricol- 
ored banner,’ with exultant music and shouts of 
“ Vive l'Empercur !” were hastening to meet 
their legitimately-elected sovereign. Napoleon 
alighted, and addressed them in a strain of sin- 
cere and parental affection, which redoubled their 
enthusiasm. Driving rapidly through the night, 
he arrived at four o'clock in the morning at Fon- 
tainebleau. He was cautioned against exposing 
himself so recklessly, since it was reported that 
two thousand of the king’s troops were stationed 
inthe forest. He strangely replied, pointing with 
his finger to the heavens, ‘‘ Our fate is written 
on high.” 





He immediately, in silence and thoughtful- 
ness, wandered through the garden, then en- 
veloped in the shades of night, which had been 
the scene of his almost more than mortal agony 
in the hours of his desertion and his forced 
abdication. He then visited the library, where 
he had passed so many hours with Josephine, 
and had conceived so many plans for the pro- 
motion of the grandeur of France. He then re- 
tired to the same little chamber, in an angle of 
the castle, which not a year before had witnessed 
the anguish of his overthrow, and casting him- 
self upon a couch, indulged in a few hours of re- 
pose. While the Emperor was entering the for- 
est of Fontainebleau, Louis XVIII., dismayed by 
the enthusiasm with which all France was greet- 
ing Napoleon, entered his carriage and fled, to 
seek again the aid of those banded despots, who, 
with bayonets dripping with blood, had placed 
him on his throne. Again he implored the tyrants 
of Europe to send their armies to inundate France 
with the horrors of fire andthe sword. This was 
congenial work for Russia, Prussia, and Austria, 
the bandit powers of Europe. They had learned 
to trample popular rights beneath an iron hoof, as 
they had swept the whirlwind of war over Hungary 
and Poland. But the cheek tingles with indig- 
nation and shame, in contemplating constitutional 
and liberty-loving England dragged by her aris- 
tocracy into an outrage so infamous. 

About the middle of the day Napoleon entered 
again his carriage, and set out for Paris. And 
now ensued perhaps the most marvelous scene 
of this whole unparalleled enterprise. At Melun, 
about half way between Fontainebleau and Paris, 
the Bourbons had decided to make their last at- 
tempt to arrest the progress of this one unarmed 
man. The number of National Guards, volun- 
teers, and other troops, assembled at this place, 
amounted to nearly one hundred thousand. The 
royal army was drawn up in three lines, the in- 
tervals and flanks being armed with batteries, 
while the centre, in great force, blocked up the 
passage to Paris. The Duke de Berri had com- 
mand of this force. In approaching Melun from 
Fontainebleau, one emerges from a forest upon 
the brow of a long declivity, where the spectator 
has a clear view of the country before him, while 
those below can easily discern any one who ap- 
pears upon the eminence. Napoleon, entering 
his carriage like a private citizen, and with no 
army to accompany him, set out to meet this 
formidable army. Profound silence reigned 
throughout the Bourbon army, interrupted only 
by the music of the martial bands, as they en- 
deavored, by playing the airs of the ancient mon- 
archy, to rouse enthusiasm. At length, about 
noon, a light trampling of horses was heard, and 
a single open carriage, followed by a few horse- 
men, emerged from the trees, and rapidly de- 
scended the hill. Soon the soldiers discerned 
the small cocked hat and gray surtout of their 
beloved Emperor. A simultaneous sound passed 
over the mighty host, like the sighing of the w ind ; 
then all again was breathless silence. The car- 
riage rapidly approached. Napoleon was now 
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seen, standing in the carriage, uncovered, with 
his arms extended as if to embrace his children. 
The pent-up flood of love and enthusiasm imme- 
diately burst all bounds. Shouts of “ Vive /’Em- 
pereur !” resounded, like thunder peals, from rank 
to rank. At that moment the Emperor's guard 
appeared upon the brow of the hill. They waved 
their eagles, and the band struck up the Imperial 
March. 

All discipline was now at an end. The sol- 
diers broke their ranks, and rushed tumultuously 
toward their Emperor. Napoleon eagerly leaped 
from his carriage, and received them to his arms. 
The soldiers embraced, as brothers, in the midst 
of universal shouts and tears. The Bourbon of- 
ficers, in dismay, with a few hundred cavaliers 
of the King’s household, put spurs to their horses 
and fled. The Emperor now continued his pro- 
gress toward Paris, accompanied by a host of 
soldiers and citizens which could not be num- 
bered. 

Pressing rapidly on, in advance of the bands 
who followed him, about nine o’clock in the even- 
ing he entered Paris. A few cavaliers surrounded 
his carriage, bearing torches. The streets were 
thronged with excited multitudes, greeting him 
with acclamations. Crossing the bridge of Con- 
corde, and dashing at full gallop along the quay 
of the Tuileries, he entered the court-yard of the 
palace by the arched gallery of the Louvre. Here 
he found himself surrounded by a vast concourse 
of devoted friends, almost frantic with joy. “The 
moment that the. carriage stopped,” says Alison, 
“he was seized by those next the door, borne aloft 
in their arms, amidst deafening cheers, through 
a dense and brilliant crowd of epaulets, hurried 
literally above the heads of the throng up the 
great staircase into the saloon of reception, where 
a splendid array of the ladies of the Imperial court, 
adorned with a profusion of violet bouquets, half 
concealed in the richest laces, receivea him with 
transports, and imprinted fervent kisses on his 
cheeks, his hands, and even hisdress. Never was 
such a scene witnessed in history.” 

Thus had Napoleon marched, in twenty days, 
seven hundred miles, through the heart of France, 
and had again entered in triumph the Imperial 
apartments of the Tuileries. Boundless enthusi- 
asm, from citizens and soldiers, in cities and vil- 
lages, had greeted him during every step of the 
way. He had found no occasion to fire a single 
musket, or to draw a sword. Alone and unarmed 
he had invaded a kingdom of thirty millions of in- 
habitants. A bloodless conqueror, he had van- 
quished all the armies sent to oppose him, and 
had, simply by the magic power of that love with 
which France cherished his memory, driven the 
Bourbon usurpers from the throne. Was there 
ever such an invasion, such a conquest as this 
before! Will there ever be again? A more em- 
phatic vote in favor of a sovereign could by no 
possibility be given. A more legitimate title to 
the throne than this unanimous voice of a nation 
no monarch ever enjoyed. And yet the Allies 
immediately poured an army of a million of for- 
eigners into France, to drive from the throne this 





sovereign enshrined in a nation’s love, and to 
force again the detested Bourbons upon an en- 
slaved people. And in the perpetration of this 
high-handed deed of infamy, they had the unpar- 
alleled effrontery to assert that they were con- 
tending for the liberties of the people against the 
tyranny of a usurper. There was a degree of 
ignobleness in this dishonorable assumption which 
no language can condemn in sufficiently indig- 
nant terms. They, however, accompiished their 
purpose ; and there are thousands of voices which 
still echo their infamous cry, that Napoleon was 
a “usurper.” 

This triumphal journey of Napoleon from Can- 
nes to Paris, exhibits by far the most remark- 
able instance the world has ever witnessed of the 
power exercised over human hearts by one mighty 
mind. Napoleon was armed with the panoply of 
popular rights. He had returned to France to 
break down the reconstructed fortresses of des- 
potism, and to rescue the people from their op- 
pressors. The heart of France beat sympathetic- 
ally with hisown. In view of such achievements, 
almost too marvelous for the dreams of fancy, we 
can hardly wonder that Lamartine should say 
that, as a man, “ Napoleon was the greatest of 
the creations of God.” 

The Emperor, notwithstanding the Bourbons 
had set a price upon his head, issued special or- 
ders that they should not be molested ; that they 
should be permitted to retire without injury or i- 
sult. He could with perfect ease have taken them 
prisoners, and then, in possession of their per- 
sons, he could have compelled the Allies to rea- 
sonable terms. But his extraordinary magnanim- 
ity prohibited him from pursuing such a course. 
Louis X VIII., accompanied by a funereal proces- 
sion of carriages, containing members of his fam- 
ily, his ministers, and the returned emigrants, 
trembling and in dismay, retired to Lille, on the 
northern frontier of France. The inhabitants of 
the departments through which he passed gazed 
silently and compassionately upon the infirm old 
man, and uttered no word of reproach. But as 
soon as the cortége had passed, the tricolored 
banner was run up on steeple and turret, and the 
air resounded with shouts of “ Vive ’ Empereur !” 
There were powerful divisions of the army dis- 
tributed through the fortresses of the north. But 
the moment they heard of the landing of Napo- 
leon they mounted the tricolored cockade, and 
impatiently demanded to be led to his succor. The 
Bourbons were well aware that they had nothing 
to hope from the masses of the people. Their 
only strength lay in the caressed nobility and in 
the bayonets of their soldiers. For a year they 
had been attempting, by disbanding old troops 
and organizing new battalions, and by placing in 
command their picked friends, to constitute a band 
which would be pledged for their support. But 
love for Napoleon was a principle too strongly 
implanted in the hearts of all the common people 
of France to be in any way effaced.’ Notwith- 
standing the prayers and the tears of the Bourbon 
officers, the soldiers unhesitatingly, tumultuously, 
enthusiastically turned to the undisputed monarch 
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of popular suffrage. The King sought an asylum | their brethren, shouting “ Vive /’ Empereur !” The 
in the Netherlands. The government of Holland | Duke d’Angouléme was taken captive. 

coldly assigned him a retreat at Ghent, a silent The Bourbons on the 6th of March had pub- 
and deserted town of aristocratic memories and | lished an ordinance, which was reiterated by the 


of decayed grandeur. 
The Duchess of Angouleme, the unfortunate 


| Congress of the Allies at Vienna on the 13th, de- 
claring Napoleon and his friends outlaws, whom 


daughter of Maria Antoinette, was at Bordeaux. | any one might shoot. Napoleon, declining to dis- 
Her long imprisonment in the Temple, and her | honor himself by engaging in this infamous war 
dreadful sufferings, had moved the sympathies of | of assassination, wrote the following letter to 
every generous heart. She was in a city of one | General Grouchy, who held the Duke a prisoner: 
hundred thousand inhabitants, and surrounded by | _ *‘ The ordinance of the King of the 6th of March, 
an army of ten thousand men. Hearing ofthe land- | and the convention signed at Vienna, would war- 


ing of Napoleon, she immediately ordered the offi- 
cers to lead the army to crush the audacious ad- 
venturer. They returned to her with the announce- 
ment that the soldiers declared that they would not 
marchagainstthe Emperor. Withthe heroism of 


her grandmother, Maria Theresa, she descended to | 


the barracks, formed the soldiers in a hollow square 


around her, and, with tears and sobs, harangued | 


them. The souls of the soldiers were moved. 
They were mute with respect and compassion. 


They would not insult a noble and an unfortunate | 


woman. But they loved the independence of 
France, and the right of choosing their own mon- 
arch and of adopting their own national policy. 
Silence was their only response to the affecting 
appeal. She then endeavored to raise some vol- 
unteers. ‘Those of you,” said she, “‘ who are 
willing to be faithful to your honor and your King, 
come out from your ranks and say so.” Not a 


man moved. A few officers, however, raised their | 


swords, as if offering them in her defense. The 


Duchess counted them, and said, sadly and in de- | 


spair, “* You are very few.” She then exclaimed 
indignantly, ““O God! after twenty years of 
calamity, how hard it is to be again expatriated! 
I have never ceased to offer up prayers for the 
welfare of my country, for I am a Frenchwoman. 
But ye are no longer Frenchmen. Go; retire 
from my sight.” One single voice replied, “« We 
answer nothing. We know how to respect mis- 
fortune.” 

The Duchess immediately gave orders for her 
departure. Accompanied by the roll of drums she 
repassed the frowning batteries of the fort, and, 
with a heart torn by the keenest emotions, em- 
barked on board an English sloop of war, and was 
conveyed to London. From thence she was sent 
in another ship to join her friends at Ghent. Im- 


rant me to treat the Duke d’Angouléme as this 
ordinance and this declaration would willingly 
| treat me and my family. But, persevering in the 
resolution which had induced me to order that the 
members of the Bourbon family might freely de- 
part from France, my wish is that the Duke d’An- 
gouléme be conducted to Cette, where he shall be 
embarked, and that you watch over his safety, 
| and protect him from all illtreatment. You will 
| only be careful to keep the funds which have been 
taken from the public treasury, and to demand of 
| the Duke d’Angouléme his promise to restore the 
crown diamonds, which are the property of the 
| nation.” 

Queen Hortense and her two children, one of 
them the present Emperor of France, were at the 
Tuileries to welcome Napoleon. Hortense and 
her noble brother Eugene were cherished with 
tender affection by their illustrious father. Napo- 
leon devoted a few moments to the full flow of 
joy and affection. He then, with his accustom- 
|ed energy—an energy which ever amazed those 
| around him—devoted the rest of the night to ex- 
| pediting orders, re-arranging the government, and 
| composing his cabinet. “ When engaged in men- 
| tal occupation,” says Caulaincourt, ‘he neither 
| felt fatigue nor the want of sleep. He used to 
| say that twenty-two hours out of twenty-four 
| ought to be usefully employed.” 
|} At nine o’clock the next morning the garden of 
| the court-yard, the staircases, the saloons, were 
| thronged by multitudes, in the delirium of excite- 
ment and joy. The Emperor was frequently 
| called for, and occasionally made his appearance 
| at the window, when he was received with frantic 
| acclamations and clapping of hands. The gren- 
adiers of Elba, who in twenty days had marched 

seven hundred miles, arrived during the night, and 


mediately upon her departure the tricolored ban- | bivouacked in the court of the Tuileries, where 
ner was run up upon battlement, spire, and turret, | but a few months before hostile battalions had 
and shouts of “ Vive l’Empereur !” resounded | shouted their insulting triumphs, and had encir- 
through the emancipated streets. When Napo- | cled with their bayonets the usurping Bourbons. 
leon heard of the heroic conduct of this princess, | Every moment regiments from a distance were 
whose whole life, from the cradle to the grave, | marching into Paris, with unfurled banners and 
was an unceasing conflict with misfortune and | exultant music, till the whole neighborhood of the 
woe, he exclaimed, ‘“ She is the only man of her | palace was covered with troops. As these de- 
race.” pers bands successively arrived, they were re- 
Her husband, the Duke d'Angouléme, son of | ceived by citizens and soldiers with shouts of 
Charles X., on the 10th of March had left Bor- | welcome, which reverberated long and loud 
deaux with thirteen thousand troops, hoping to | through the streets of the metropolis. 
reconquer Lyons and Grenoble. But the people | At twelve o'clock the Emperor, attended by an 
rang the tocsin, and rallied as volunteers from | immense retinue of staff-officers, descended the 
hill and valley, from peasant’s hut and workman's | great stairs of the Tuileries to review the troops. 
shop. The soldiers under the Duke went over to As he rode along the lines a burst of enthusiasm 
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greeted him which it is impossible to describe. 
He answered with smiles, with an affectionate 
nod of the head, and occasionally with those ready 
words ever at his command, and which never 
failed to rouse the enthusiasm of those to whom 
they were addressed. 

The Old Guard of Napoleon, now bivouacking 
in the metropolis, occasionally threw out bitter 
taunts against the National Guard of Paris, for 
surrendering so promptly to the Allies. Napo- 
leon enjoined it upon his grenadiers to keep si- 
lence upon that point. To obliterate all traces 
of unkindness, and to cement their friendship, 
he requested the Imperial Guard to invite the 
national troops to a dinner. This festive occa- 
sion assembled fifteen thousand soldiers. in the 
Field of Mars. At the close of the joyous re- 
past the whole multitude of soldiers, accompa- 
nied by a vast concourse of the citizens of Paris, 
proceeded to the Tuileries, bearing the bust of 
Napoleon, crowned with laurel. After saluting 
the Emperor with reiterated acclamations, they 
repaired to the Place Vendome, intending to re- 
place the statue upon that proud monument from 
which the Allies had torn it down. Napoleon 
interrupted the work, saying, nobly, “ It is not 
at the close of a banquet that my image is again 


to ascend the column; that is a question for the | 


nation to decide.” 


The nation has decided the question. The 


statue of the Emperor, st the bidding of united 
France, again crowns tha* majestic shaft. Every 
evening martial bands, at the foot of the monu- 


ment, in those strains which were wont to thrill 
the soul of Napoleon, salute the image of the 
most beloved monarch earth has ever known. 
And now, after the lapse of forty years, upon his 
birth-day, loving hearts still encircle his statue 
with their annual tribute of garlands of flowers. 

There are, however, some who can speak con- 
temptuously of Napoleon Bonaparte. They are 
to be pitied rather than blamed. Some persons 
can not discern difference of colors; others can 
not perceive discord or harmony. And there are 
those who are incapable of appreciating grandeur 
of character. They are not to be judged harshly. 
It is their misfortune. 

It will be remembered that Murat, in order to 
save his crown, had joined the Allies, and turned 
his arms against Napoleon. He had not sup- 
posed it possible that the Allies, whom Napoleon 
had so often treated magnanimously in the hour 
of victory, would proceed to such lengths as to 
depose the Emperor. The impulsive King of 
Naples found his alliance with the feudal despots 
utterly uncongenial. His energies were para- 
lyzed as he drew his sword against his old com- 
panions in arms. As blow after blow, from the 
multitudinous and unrelenting enemy, fell upon 
the doomed Emperor, remorse began to agitate 
the bosom of Murat. When Napoleon was strug- 
gling, in the terrific campaign of Paris, against 
a million of invaders, the King of Naples was 
hesitating between his apparent interest and a 
desire to return to heroic duty. On the evening 
of the 13th of April, two days after Napoleon's 





abdication at Fontainebleau, Murat was walking 
thoughtfully and sadly in the garden of his coun- 
try seat. He was freely unbosoming his per- 
plexities and his anguish to General Coletta. A 
courier arrived and placed a note in his hands. 
He read it in silence, turned pale, and seemed 
struck as by a thunderbolt. Then pacing rapidly 
backward and forward for a moment, he again 
stopped, gazed intensely upon the ground, turned, 
seemed utterly bewildered. General Coletta and 
several officers of his suite, astonished at the 
strange appearance of the King, gathered around 
him. With an expression of indescribable wild- 
ness and anguish, he fixed his eyes upon them, 
and Said, 

“Gentlemen! Paris has capitulated. 
Emperor is dethroned and a captive.” 

The fearless warrior could say no more. Bury- 
ing his face in his hands, he burst into a flood 
of tears. All the memory of the past came rush- 
ing upon him, and he sobbed like a child. His 
irrepressible emotion overcame the whole group, 
and every eye was dimmed. 

The Allies, with characteristic perfidy, de- 
frauded poor Murat of the wages of his treach- 
ery. The Bourbons of France immediately de- 
termined, at every sacrifice, in order to strength- 
en the principle of legitimacy, to dethrone Murat, 
and to effect the restoration of the Bourbons of 
Naples. The Allies never allowed any treaties 
which they had signed with the popular party to 
stand in the way of their enterprises. Upon the 
pretext that Murat had joined them merely to 
subserve his own interests, and that he had ren- 
dered them but little assistance, England, France, 
and Austria, at the Congress of Vienna, entered 
into a secret convention for his expulsion from 
Naples, and for the restoration of the imbecile 
Ferdinand and his infamous queen. Thus they 
refused to pay their dupe even his poor thirty 
pieces of silver. 

Murat, trembling in anticipation of the ap- 
proaching storm, was, on the evening of the 4th 
of March, surrounded by his generals and friends, 
in the queen’s drawing-room, when a messenger 
brought him the intelligence of the Emperor's 
landing at Cannes, and of his march upon Paris. 
The countenance of the King became radiant with 
joy. New hope dawned upon him. With char- 
acteristic imprudence, he resolved immediately, 
without waiting for any advices from the Em- 
peror, to make an attack upon the Allies. He 
hoped that the promptness of his zeal would be 
some atonement for past defection. Deaf to all 
remonstrances, and as impetuous as when mak- 
ing a cavalry charge, he said to his ministers, 

** Italy waits only for a signal and a man. | 
have eighty thousand soldiers inured to war, and 
a powerful provincial militia. All the countries 
washed by the Po invite a liberator. The gen- 
erals of the old army of Eugene, at Milan, and 
those of Piedmont, write me word that they are 
ready to revolt, and, beneath the trieolored ban- 
ner, to form the league of Italian independence. 
The Congress at Vienna has dissatisfied all peo- 


The 


| ple, on both sides the Apennines. Genoa is in- 
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dignant. Venice is humbled. Piedmont, thrown 





past achievements, dwindled into nothingness as 


back into the slavery of the priests and nobles, | the tribunal of final judgment and the retribu- 
struggles beneath the double yoke imposed ‘upon | tions of eternity opened before him. He called 
it. The Milanese murmur deep and loud at their | for a clergyman, received the sacrament of the 
subjection to the old slavery of Austria and | Lord’s Supper, and wrote, with his own hand, 
Rome. Its provinces are falling again under that | “I declare that I die a true Christian.” 


sacerdotal tyranny, which besots while it enchains 
a people who had been for a moment free.” 

In vain it was represented to him that he could 
make no effectual headway against the million 
of soldiers whom the Allies had under arms. 
Had he waited until the proper moment, he 
might, aided by the judicious counsel and co- 
operation of the Emperor, have accomplished 
great results. But, with characteristic daring, 
he made a premature and a headlong charge, and 
was overwhelmed with numbers. His army was 
cut to pieces. Murat, in his despair, sought 
death in the midst of the bullets, but could not 
find it. “Death,” he exclaimed indignantly, 
‘will not touch me.” He returned, a fugitive, 
to his palace, threw his arms around the neck of 
his wife, and, yielding himself to uncontrollable 
emotion, exclaimed, ‘‘ All is lost, Caroline!” 
“No,” replied the queen, in the lofty spirit of 
her Imperial brother, “all is not lost. We still 
preserve our honor, and constancy remains to us 
in adversity.” 

On the 20th of May, as Napoleon, in triumph, 
was entering Paris, Murat, in disguise, and in a 
fisherman’s boat, was escaping from Naples. He 
reached France. The speedy overthrow of Na- 
poleon left him a fugitive, pursued by all the 
vigilance of despotism. After wandering about 
for many weeks in disguise, enduring every pri- 
vation and peril, he, while Napoleon was being 
conveyed a captive to St. Helena, made a des- 
perate endeavor, characteristically bold and in- 


judicious, to regain his throne. He was arrest- | 


ed, summarily tried by a court-martial, and con- 
demned to immediate death. With composure 
he listened to the sentence, and then sat down 
and wrote the following letter to his wife : 

“My Dear Carotine—My last hour has 
sounded. In a few moments I shall have ceased 
to live, and you will no longer have a husband. 


With a firm step he then walked to the place 
of execution. A company of soldiers was drawn 
up in two lines before him, with loaded muskets. 
He refused to have his eyes bandaged. For a 
moment he serenely, and with a smile, contem- 
plated the instruments of his execution; then 
pressing to his lips a picture of his wife and chil- 
dren, which he always wore in his bosom, he 
said to the soldiers, ‘‘ Save my face. Aim at 
my heart.” A volley of musketry answered his 
words, and, pierced by bullets, Joachim Murat fell 
dead. He was in the forty-ninth year of his age. 

Murat, notwithstanding his impetuous bravery, 
had much sensibility and gentleness of heart. 
He made the extraordinary declaration to Count 
Marbourg, his friend and very able minister : 

“ My sweetest consolation, when I look back 
on my career as a soldier, a general, and a king, 
is, that I never saw a man fall dead by my hand. 
| It is not, of course, impossible that in so many 
| charges, when I dashed my horse forward at the 

head of the squadrons, some pistol shots, fired at 
| random, may have wounded or killed an enemy ; 
but I have known nothing of the matter. Ifa 
| man fell dead before me, and by my hand, his 
image would be always present to my view, and 
would pursue me to the tomb.” 

The name of Murat will never die. His faults 
were many; and yet there was much in his char- 
acter to win affection. With but ordinary intel- 
lectual capacities, tender affections, and the ut- 
| most impetuosity of spirit, and exposed to every 
temptation which could crowd upon a mortal soul, 
it is not strange that his career should have been 
sullied. Much that passes for virtue is but the 
absence of temptation. God alone can adjust 
| the measurement of human guilt. At his tri- 
| bunal all these warriors who deluged Europe in 
| blood have appeared. From his lips they have 
| received that righteous judgment from which 








Do not forget me. My life has been stained by | there can be no appeal. 


no injustice. Farewell, my Achille; farewell, 
my Letitia; farewell, my Lucien; farewell, my 
Louisa! Show yourselves to the world worthy 
of me. I leave you without kingdom or fortune, 
in the midst of enemies. Be united. Prove 
yourselves superior to misfortune. Remember 
what you are, and what you have been, and God 
will bless you. Do not reproach my memory. 





THE BATTLES OF THE NILE AND 
TRAFALGAR.* 


BY ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 





BATTLE OF THE NILE. 
ONAPARTE embarking at Toulon an expe- 





Believe that my greatest suffering, in my last | 
moments, is dying far from my children. Re- | 
ceive your father’s blessing. Receive my em- | 
braces and my tears. Preserve always in your 
memory the recollection of your unhappy fa- | 
ther. “ ToACHIM. | 
“ Przz0, 13th October, 1815.” | 

In this dread hour, when Murat was about to | 
enter the world of spirits, he felt, as every soul | 
not bestial must feel, the need of religious sup- | 
port. All pride of stoicism, and all the glory of | 


ditionary force, on board the most formidable 
fleet that had navigated the Mediterranean since 
the Crusades, left the English ministers in doubt 
as to the object he had in view. Did he propose 
to pass the Straits and attack Great Britain in one 
of her European islands, or in the Indies! Was 
it his intention to seize Constantinople, and from 
thence to dictate to Russia and Austria, and to 
command the seas of Europe? Lord St. Vincent, 





* From the Lire or Netson, in LAMaRTINE’s Me- 
moirs of Celebrated Characters. In the press of Harper 
and Brothers. 
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the admiral in chief command of the naval forces 
ef England on the coasts of France, Italy, and 
Spain, dared not abandon the blockade of Cadiz 
and the French ports; he therefore dispatched 
Nelson, as the bravest and most skillful of his 
lieutenants, to watch, pursue, and, if possible, de- 
stroy the French armament. Nelson, successive- 
ly reinforced by sixteen sail of the line, hoisted 
his flag in the Vanguard, and hastened after the 
enemy without any certain indication of their 
course. After touching at Corsica, already left 
behind by Bonaparte, and examining the Spanish 
seas, he returned to Naples on the 16th of Janu- 
ary, 1798, discouraged by a fruitless search, and 
in want of stores and ammunition. While there, 
the reports of the English consuls in Sicily ap- 
prised him of the conquest of Malta by the French, 
with the subsequent departure of the fleet as soon 
as that island was reduced, and directed his 
thoughts toward Egypt. 

The intrigues of Lady Hamilton, animated by 
her double attachment to the Queen and to Nel- 
son, obtained from the court of Naples, notwith- 
standing their avowed neutrality, all the supplies 
necessary for the English squadron before they 
resumed their dangerous cruise. In a few days 
Nelson was ready to put to sea; he touched at 
Sardinia, coasted the shores of the Peloponnesus, 
searched the Levant in its full extent, dispatched 
small vessels to look into the road of Alexandria, 
where the French had not yet appeared, traversed 
the Egyptian sea, sailed along one side of Candia 
while the Republican fleet passed by on the other, 
came close to Malta, vainly interrogated every ship 
or boat coming from the Archipelago, learned that 
there was already an outcry against him at home 
for his dilatoriness or incapacity (accusations 
which redoubled his anxiety), exclaimed against 
the winds, crowded additional sail, braved contin- 
ual tempests, and finally, on the Ist of August, 
at early dawn, discovered the naked masts of the 
French fleet at anchor in the Bay of Aboukir, six 
leagues from Alexandria, and close to the mouth 
of the Nile. 

Bonaparte had already disembarked the army 
and marched across the desert toward Cairo. Ad- 
mirai Brueys commanded the fleet, which consist- 
ed of seventeen large men-of-war, four frigates, 
and a great number of lighter vessels. Every in- 
stant he expected the appearance of the English 
squadron. His superiority in the number of ships 
and weight of metal, in the equalized quality of 
his crews, would, under any other circumstances, 
have induced him to seek an encounter with Nel- 
son in the open sea, and dispute the sovereignty 
of the Mediterranean. But naval battles are sub- 
ject to casualties, which the positive instructions 
of Bonaparte and the objects of the expedition 
forbade him to encounter. The French fleet, at 
once the support and arsenal of the land army, 
constituted the sole base of their operations. The 
destruction of this fleet deprived them of their 
only means of communication and hope of succor. 
They had no other bridge between France and 
Egypt. To expose the ships, therefore, to be de- 
stroyed in open sea, would be to betray at one 








blow the army they had transported, and the coun- 
try that expected their return. Brueys, after 
fruitless attempts to enter the inner harbor of Al- 
exandria, which was not then supposed deep 
enough to receive vessels of so much draught of 
water, determined to moor his fleet in the Bay of 
Aboukir, the sand-banks of which he had fortified. 
Six vessels at anchor, ranged in a concave cres- 
cent, according to the sweep of the shore, were 
supported on one flank by the little island of 
Aboukir, a natural fortress armed with cannon ; 
on the other, by an advanced arm of the bay. 
They formed so many immovable citadels, pre- 
senting their broadsides to the sea. Their com- 
bined force might be brought to bear upon each 
single ship of the advancing enemy : unattackable 
from the land-side, according to the conviction of 
Brueys, this line of defense gave to a naval battle 
the solid impregnability of a rampart of fire. 

At two p.m. on the Ist of August, Brueys, ap- 
prised by signal of the appearance of Nelson in 
sight of the Egyptian coast, recalled every sailor 
of his crews on board. He ordered two brigs, the 
Alerte and Railleur, which drew little water, to 
reconnoitre the English fleet within cannon shot, 
then to seek refuge in the bay, over the shoals, 
hoping that the leading vessels of the pursuing 
enemy would follow their exact course, and run 
aground in the mud ofthe Nile. But Nelson was 
well aware of these dangers, and escaped the 
snare. Without bestowing any attention on the 
brigs, he advanced in order of battle against the 
head of the French line, as to a direct assault 
upon the centre of a position. Then varying a 
little from his course, without sounding, hesitat- 
ing, or firing a shot, he passed between the moor- 
ings of Brueys and the islet of Aboukir, in full 
sail, with half his squadron, leaving only the Cul- 
loden behind, which went aground on the sand- 
banks. As his ships cleared the passage, they 
anchored successively in rear of their opponents. 
The remaining half divided, and ranged up on the 
outer side in front of the French vessels, who 
were thus attacked simultaneously on both flanks, 
and the thunder of a double fire poured into their 
immovable hulls. The French fleet thus deprived, 
by the error of their chief, of the protection they 
expected from the land, and without the power 
of motion by being at anchor, saw at once the dis- 
aster that awaited them. Nothing remained but 
to perish gloriously, and to envelop in their own 
destruction as many of the enemy's ships as pos- 
sible. They proved themselves worthy of their 
fate. Commanded still by the brave warriors of the 
Revolution, they raised themselves to the level of 
ancient heroism, and presented another Salamis, 
to which nothing was wanting but the presence 
of Themistocles! The Spartiate, the Franklin, 
the Orient, the Tonnant, responded on the right 
and left to the double broadsides of the English 
seventy-fours, strewed the decks of Nelson with 
shattered masts and yards, with dead and wound- 
ed sailors. Victory was less the prize of naval 
superiority than the consequence of the fatal mis- 
take of engaging at anchor. The French marine 
never conquered more gloriously than they now 
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submitted. Every single ship became a Ther- 
mopyle, for the combatants fought no longer for 
victory, but for death. On every deck the cap- 
tains, the officers, the gunners fell successively at 
their posts, and left nothing to the English but 
lifeless bodies and enormous funeral piles. Ad- 
miral Brueys, severely wounded by an early dis- 
charge of grape-shot, remained erect on the poop 
of his flag-ship, the Orient, surrounded by the 
remains of his staff, and invoking death to cover 
his misfortune. A cannon ball from the Vanguard 
cut him in two ; still with his dying hands he op- 
posed the action of those who would have carried 
him below. ‘No! no!” exclaimed he; “a 
French admiral ought to die upon his quarter- 
deck.” His flag-captain, Casa-Bianca, fell a mo- 
ment after on the body of his chief. The Orient, 
deprived of her commander, still fought as if of 
her own accord. Nelson fell, wounded in the 
head by a splinter; the blood covered his face, 
and the skin of his forehead falling over his re- 
maining eye, plunged him in total darkness, which 
for a moment he conceived to be the harbinger of 
death. 
Confident of the victory, but believing his hurt 
to be mortal, he summoned the chaplain of the 
Vanguard, and charged him to deliver his last re- 
membrances to his family. A moment of terrible 
and anxious silence pervaded the ship while the 
surgeon probed the wound. A cry of joy burst 
from every mouth when they declared that it was 
only superficial, and that the conqueror would be 
preserved to his country. Night had fallen for 
about three hours, but was unheeded in the fury 
of the combat and the reflected light of the can- 
nonading. The French ships were silenced, one 
by one, for want of hands to man the guns. They 
drifted from their cables toward the shore, or found- 
ered on the rocks. The Orient, in flames above, 
still fired from her lower decks, ready to be con- 
sumed in the impending conflagration, hastened 
and excited by the freshening of the night-breeze. 
The English ships ceased to respond, and retired 
to a distance to escape the vortex of the inevitable 
explosion. Captain Dupetit-Thouars, command- 
ing the Tonnant, never slackened his fire for a mo- 
ment at sight of this disaster. He no longer fought 
for glory or life, but for immortality. One arm 
carried off by a cannon shot, and both legs broken 
by grape, he called upon his crew to swear never 
to strike his flag, and to throw his body overboard, 
that even his remains might not become captive 
to the English. The Tonnant, as well as the 
Franklin, covered with the bodies of their officers, 
became, in a short time, little better than floating 
corpses. 
The increasing flames of the Orient served to 
light the entire bay, covered with the relics of 
battle. The sailors of this vessel flung themselves 
from the port-holes into the sea, and clung to 
broken masts and yards, in the hope of floating on 
‘shore. They implored their commandant, Casa- 
Bianca, who was covered with wounds, to allow 
them to save him. Whether he was unable to 
move his shattered limbs, or was stoically determ- 
ined not to survive the loss of his ship, Casa-Bi- 





anca rejected their entreaties. They wished at 
least to preserve his son, a noble youth of twelve 
years old, who had been induced, by affection for 
his father, to embark with him. The brave boy, 
embracing the body of his parent, resisted their 
prayers and efforts, and preferred death in the 
arms of him who had given him life. 

The catastrophe, which now approached rapidly, 
compelled the generous sailors to leave the melan- 
choly group. The Orient blew up at eleven o’clock, 
with an explosion which made the land of Egypt 
tremble to Rosetta, and with a burst of flame that 
long illuminated the surrounding horizon. Her 
masts, spars, rigging, timbers, and cannon, fell 
down in a storm of fire into the bay, like frag- 
ments from heaven, bursting in a counter-blow 
among the human combatants. The rising sun 
discovered nothing in the Bay of Aboukir but the 
hulls of stranded or burning vessels scattered at 
the mercy of the heaving swell. The fleet of Nel- 
son himself, dismasted, and almost without sails, 
could with difficulty move away from the scene 
of action. Two of his ships, which had sustain- 
ed little damage, secured the spoils of the night. 
Several French captains ran their vessels ashore, 
and burned them, to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the conquerors. The French army, from 
that moment, became prisoners in the Egypt they 
had conquered. The subsequent capitulation of 
that army may be considered the second victory 
of Nelson. Fortune refused to give all to a sin- 
gle nation. To one she assigned the land, to the 
other the sea. 

This victory of Nelson is admitted by the French 
historians who witnessed it to have been the most 
complete that had ever been won at sea since the 
invention of gunpowder. He was indebted for it 
to his bold attack, and the immobility of the fleet 
of Brueys. The heroic defense of that fleet at 
anchor shows how they would have fought had 
they been under sail. They were not beaten, 
but immolated ; in their sacrifice they bore with 
them thousands of their enemies, and obtained 
for the French navy respect equivalent to the 
glory of victory. 

Nelson, after returning thanks to the God of 
battles, occupied eighteen days in the repairs of 
his squadron before he was ready to put to sea. 
Fast-sailing vessels carried home intelligence of 
the triumph. Scearcely cured of his wound, he 
returned to Naples to enjoy his victory in the de- 
lirium of love. The royal family, restored to con- 
fidence, received him in the bay as a saviour, and 
conducted him in joyful procession to the palace. 
Lady Hamilton, overpowered by emotion, fainted 
in the boat, and was carried inanimate to his feet. 
She speedily advocated the departure of the court 
with all the ascendency she possessed over the 
mind of Nelson. The French were approaching, 
the royal family contemplated flight, and the pop- 
ulace watched their movements narrowly. 

TRAFALGAR. 

Nelson appeared before Cadiz, and learned 

with transports of joy that Villeneuve was still 





there. He established his cruising ground at a 
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sufficient distance from the land to keep his forces 
out of sight, and to encourage the sailing of the 
combined fleet by the appearance of an open sea. 
While waiting the approach of the decisive hour, 
Nelson animated his officers and crews with emo- 
tions of loyalty, glory, and impatience, in expect- 
ation of the impending combat. His orders were 
few, his tactics simple ; they were to engage in two 
lines, with an advanced squadron of eight ships. 

The only manceuvre recommended to his cap- 
tains was to cut the opposing line at about the 
tenth or twelfth sail from the admiral’s flag, while 
he fell upon the centre, and the leading vessels 
engaged the head. “ But as the smoke of the 
broadsides,” he added, in his order of the day, 
‘‘may hide the signals and prevent them from 
being clearly understood, every captain of a ship 
will be sure to do right in engaging whatever 
vessel of the enemy he finds the closest to his 
own.” He concluded by issuing an order that 
the name of every officer, sailor, or marine, killed 
or wounded in the battle, should be immediately 
communicated to him, that, being transmitted 
without delay to England, they might become 
subjects of national gratitude. 

At daybreak on the 20th of October, the frigates 
stationed by Nelson between the coast of Spain 
and his own position, announced by signal that 
the combined fleet had issued from the harbor of 
Cadiz. From hour to hour they indicated also 
the course taken by the enemy, who appeared 
undecided whether to inckne toward the Straits 
of Gibraltar, or to steer boldly into the open sea. 


Toward evening, a heavy gale from the south- 
west seemed to alter their movements, and com- 
pel them to tack about, so as to return to Cadiz. 
Under any circumstances, it was evident they in- 
tended to keep this retreat open in case of acci- 


dents. Nelson passed alternately from hope to 
disappointment as the varying signals were re- 
ported to him. The night closed in uncertainty. 

Traversing his quarter-deck with the earliest 
dawn, the first signals of his frigates which were 
discernible informed him that the combined fleet 
was still at sea, and steering toward the north. 
His anxiety increased, and he hoisted all sail, 
hastening obliquely in the same direction. At 
sunrise, Captain Blackwood, of the Euryalus, a 
particular friend of the admiral, made a telegraphic 
signal that Villeneuve had changed his course, 
and was now inclining toward the south and the 
Straits. “ And that is exactly what he shall not 
do, if Nelson can prevent it,” said he. The En- 
glish admiral, having inserted this paragraph in 
his journal, re-entered his cabin. 

A few minutes later, the sun, which rose from 
a misty but calm horizon, striking upon the lofty 
sails of the combined fleet, made them appear suc- 
cessively through the haze, and exhibited to the 
sight of Nelson and his crews the extended line 
of Villeneuve, consisting of forty-two men-of-war 
and eight frigates. A distance of eight leagues 
separated the rival armaments; a light breeze 
swelled their sails. A heavy sea, with a long 
swell but without foam, beat against the sides of 
the vessels with sullen murmurs, soon to be over- 





powered by the bellowing of reiterated broadsides. 
It was the morning of the 21st of October, a hap- 
py anniversary in the family of Nelson. On that 
same day and hour, his uncle and early patron, 
Captain Suckling, had signalized hjs career by 
a gallant combat, in which four French vessels 
were made prizes. Nelson partook of the super- 
stition common to all great men, who feel and 
understand more strongly than others can the 
vast disproportion between their actual weakness 
and the great deeds they are permitted by Prov- 
idence to accomplish. Anniversaries are, to ele- 
vated minds, a compelled acknowledgment of the 
controlling interference of the Divine power in 
human affairs. Nelson partook of this religious 
sentiment peculiar to true heroes; he felt assured 
of victory, since chance had offered him battle on 
a day so fortunate in the annals of his race. 

While the English fleet was hastening under 
a crowd of canvas to diminish the distance which 
divided it from the enemy—Nelson, in the Vic- 
tory, leading one column, and Collingwood, in 
the Royal Sovereign, at the head of the other— 
the admiral descended once more to his cabin, 
and inscribed the following prayer in his private 
journal : 

‘May the great God, whom I worship, grant 
to my country, and for the benefit of Europe in 
general, a great and glorious victory; and may 
no misconduct in any one tarnish it; and may 
humanity, after victory, be the predominant fea- 
ture in the British fleet. For myself individual- 
ly, I commit my life to Him who made me, and 
may his blessing light upon my endeavors for 
serving my country faithfully. To Him I resign 
myself, and the just cause which is intrusted to 
me to defend. Amen! Amen! Amen!” 

After thus committing his life to the hands of 
his Creator, the thoughts of Nelson returned to 
her who, whether for good or evil, for happiness 
or remorse, had ruled his destiny, and whose 
image at that moment stepped between him and 
death. He hastily penned the following note, in 
the form of a testament, or last request to his 
country : 

** October the twenty-first, one thousand eight 
hundred and five, in sight of the combined fleets 
of France and Spain, distant about ten miles. 

‘* Whereas, the eminent services of Emma 
Hamilton, widow of the Right Honorable Sir 
William Hamilton, have been of the very great- 
est service to our king and country, to my knowl- 
edge, without her receiving any reward from either 
our king or country—first, that she obtained the 
King of Spain's letter, in 1796, to his brother, 
the King of Naples, acquainting him of his in- 
tention to declare war against England, from 
which letter the ministry sent out orders to then 
Sir John Jervis to strike a stroke, if opportunity 
offered, against either the arsenals of Spain or 
her fleets. That neither of these was done is not 
the fault of Lady Hamilton. The opportunity 
might have been offered. Secondly, the British 
fleet under my command could never have re- 
turned the second time to Egypt, had not Lady 
Hamilton’s influence with the Queen of Naples 
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caused letters to be written to the Governor of | brief harangue of Nelson with the similar address 
Syracuse that he was to encourage the fleet being | of Bonaparte to his troops in Egypt. In these 
supplied with every thing, should they put into | the genius of the two nations and the two leaders 
any port in Sicily. We put into Syracuse, and | is mutually characterized. *‘ Soldiers!” said Na- 
received every supply, went to Egypt, and de- | poleon, “from the summit of those Pyramids forty 
stroyed the French fleet. Could I have rewarded | ages are looking down upon you.” ‘ England,” 
these services, I would not now call upon my | said Nelson, addressing his hardy mariners by 
country ; but as that has not been in my power, | signal, ‘England expects every man to do his 
I leave Emma, Lady Hamilton, therefore, a leg- | duty.’ In the one case, the appeal is made to 
acy to my king and country, that they will give | glory, in the other to patriotism. The English- 
her an ample provision to maintain her rank in | man can not separate his own fame from that of 
life. I also leave to the beneficence of my coun- | his country. The Frenchman combats for the 
try my adopted daughter, Horatia Nelson Thomp- | applause of the whole world. Renown intoxi- 
son, and I desire she will use in future the name | cates the one, duty is sufficient for the other. 
of Nelson only. These are the only favors I ask | Posterity will judge both according to their en- 








of my king and country at this moment when | 
am going to fight their battle. May God bless 


my king and country, and all those whom I hold | 


dear. My relations it is needless to mention ; 
they will, of course, be amply provided for. 
‘‘ Netson anp Bronte. 
“ Witness—Henry Biackwoop. 
T. M. Harpy.” 

Having bestowed the necessary attention on 
those he expected to survive him, Nelson return- 
ed to his quarter-deck, and stood there, surround- 
ed by his most attached companions in arms, with 
every thought now concentrated on the approach- 
ingenemy. He appeared to be calm and serious, 
presenting a contrast to his usual gay and ani- 
mated manner at the commencement of an action. 
He was no longer the fiery warrior of Aboukir, 
communicating a portion of his own ardent soul 
to the thunder of his broadsides. 

The combined fleet advanced in close order, 
with a determination and speed which rapidly di- 
minished the intervening distance, and placed be- 
yond a doubt the certainty of immediate battle. 
Nelson felt equally confident of victory to his 
country and death for himself. He spoke freely 
of the expected result in conversation with his of- 
ficers. ‘‘ How many of the enemy’s ships do you 
think we ought to take or destroy!” demanded 
he of his friend Blackwood. ‘ Twelve or fifteen,” 
replied the gallant captain. ‘“ That will not do,” 
retorted Nelson ; “less than twenty will not sat- 
isfy me.” 

A few minutes before the two fleets were within 
range, Nelson, who had reserved for the last mo- 
ment the signal of encouragement he was accus- 
tomed to issue to his sailors, and eagerly expected 
by them, exhibited from the mast-head of the Vic- 
tory his memorable word of battle, embracing in 
one short sentence the grand emotions which lead 
the brave to rush fearlessly on to death—patriot- 
ism, a sense of duty, and confidence of triumph. 
The signal ran thus: ** ENGLAND EXPECTS THAT 
EVERY MAN WILL DO His DUTY.” 

A cry of enthusiastic admiration burst from 
every deck as these words became legible. The 
soul of Nelson, inspired by the sense of duty, ap- 
pealed to those under him through the same prin- 
ciple which animated himself. He was under- 
stood and answered. Every officer and sailor in 
the fleet responded to the call, with the fullest 
confidence in their leader. We may parallel this 


| dowments and deeds. 

| ‘And now,” exclaimed Nelson, as his ear 
caught the acclamations with which his signal 
was received, ‘‘I can do no more. May the Al- 
mighty Disposer of all things decide the event 
according to His will and the justice of our cause. 
I thank Him humbly for this great occasion of 
discharging my duty.” 

He wore embroidered upon his usual uniform 
the stars of the four orders with which he had 
been decorated by his own and by foreign gov- 
ernments. These ornaments pointed him out as 
a conspicuous mark for the riflemen posted in the 
tops of the French vessels. The officers upon 
| the deck of his ship trembled for the life of their 
| commander, who thus exposed himself to a pre- 
| meditated aim, and whispered to each other an 
| anxious desire that some one should entreat him 

to cover them. No one was found bold enough 

|to do so. It was remembered that on a former 
| occasion he had indignantly rejected a similar 
proposal. ‘No! no!” he replied; “in honor I 
gained, and in honor I will die with them !” 

It was merely suggested to him that his posi- 
tion as commander-in-chief was too important to 
the success of the day to justify him in running 
the gauntlet through the whole of the enemy’s 
ships by leading the van, and that by shortening 
sail he might suffer the Leviathan, which follow- 
ed the Victory, to pass to the front and receive 
the first fire. *‘ Let it be so,” exclaimed he; ‘let 
the Leviathan go ahead of us if she can.” At 
the same time, he ordered his flag captain, Hardy, 
to crowd more sail, and burst like a tempest upon 
the French line. His captains then quitted the 
quarter-deck of the Victory, and each repaired to 
his own vessel. On taking leave of them, he 
pressed Captain Blackwood warmly by the hand, 
who assured him by anticipation of a glorious vic- 
tory. ‘ Adieu, Blackwood,” said he; ‘‘may God 
bless you; I shall never see you again.” 

A few minutes afterward, the head of the col- 
umn led by Admiral Collingwood, his second in 
command, distant from his own about half a mile, 
broke the line of the combined fleets. Colling- 
wood’s flag-ship, the Royal Sovereign, singled 
out the three-decker, the Santa Anna, engaged 
her at close quarters, and was soon enveloped in 
his own and the enemy’s fire. ‘ Look !”” exclaim- 
ed Nelson, with exulting joy, ‘‘ see how that gal- 
| lant fellow, Collingwood, carries his ship into ac- 
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tion! He has cleared the way; let us hasten 
after him.” 

While Nelson uttered these words on the poop 
of the Victory, Collingwood, reveling in the storm 
of thunder and the clouds of smoke that envelop- 
ed him, observed to his own captain, Rotherham, 
‘*‘ What would Nelson give to be here !” 

He was not long behind his second in command. 
Already the fire from some of the enemy’s vessels 
passed over his head, tore his sails, and fell like 
a storm of hail on the decks of the Victory. The 
first who fell dead at his feet was his secretary, 
Scott, at that moment in conversation with Cap- 
tain Hardy. While they were removing the body 
from the Admiral’s sight, a chain-shot killed eight 
men on the quarter-deck. ‘This is too warm,” 
said he to Hardy, “to last long.” The wind of 
a cannon ball intercepted his speech, and carried 
a group of sailors between him and the captain. 
The Victory was still silent, reserving her fire, 
and advancing gradually. All at once she was 
poured into by the French Redoutadle, command- 
ed by Captain Lucas, the Bucentaur, bearing the 
flag of Villeneuve himself, and the Spanish San- 
tissima Trinidada, of 150 guns, the largest float- 
ing fortress that the sea had ever borne. Hardy 
inquired of the Admiral which vessel he should 
first engage, to break this line of fire, and open 
the way for his own column. ‘Take the near- 
est,”’ replied Nelson ; ‘ it is of little consequence : 
choose for yourself.” Hardy ordered the steers- 
man to lay him alongside the Redoutable. The 
two ships, having vomited forth their mutual 
broadsides, closed with a shock, augmented by 


the swell of the waves, and each prepared to board 


the other. The force of the attack and the power 
of the wind filling the sails at the same moment, 
compelled the Redoutable to fall a little out of the 
line, and the Victory followed her. The ships 
immediately following Nelson passed through the 
opening, and ranging up on the right and left, 
separated the compact order of the combined fleet 
into detached squadroms. The rapidity of their 
motion, the accuracy of their manceuvres, the cool 
self-possession of the sailors, the skill with which 
they handled their sails, multiplied their number 
at pleasure, and carried them in a moment wher- 
ever there was an enemy's vessel to attack, or an 
English ship to rescue. The sea and the wind, 
adverse to all others, seemed to act in concert with 
these lords of the ocean. Nelson trusted to them 
to secure the victory, and now thought of nothing 
but of fighting his own three-decker. 

Villeneuve, his centre already penetrated and 
thrown into confusion by Nelson, with his col- 
umn of fifteen line-of-battle ships, made repeated 
but fruitless signals through his frigates to the 
squadron of reserve, consisting of ten sail, which 
he had imprudently stationed too far off to be 
available inthe combat. These ships, motionless 
and as if petrified by terror, beheld from a distance 
the extremity to which their commander was re- 
duced, and his vain efforts to recover the weather- 
gage. Many others, breaking from the line, and 
floating with the tide beyond the range of shot, 
fired ineffective broadsides, and from want of 





ready intelligence, or unity of conception, were 
unable to attempt any of those bold counter-strokes 
which often change the features of a battle. 

In the mean while, a few stout vessels, ani- 
mated by determined leaders, sustained the full 
shock of the twocolumns lgd by Collingwood and 
Nelson. Lucas, the captain of the Redoutadle, 
worthy of being opposed to a hero, had covered 
the deck of the Victory with killed and wounded 
before he was attacked himself. He was soon 
compellea by superior weight of meta! to close 
his lower ports, and the two ships became so 
closely jammed together that the combatants en- 
gaged almost manto man. Lucas made prepara- 
tions to board, and armed his most intrepid mar- 
iners that he might be ready to take advantage 
of opening or opportunity, as either should occur. 
The proximity of the ships inundated the decks 
of both with blood and carnage, while the com- 
batants were enveloped in a dense cloud of smoke, 
which the wind had not sufficient force to dis- 
perse. There was the darkness of night at mid- 
day, interrupted only by the flashing of repeated 
discharges, and the thunder of the cannonade. 

But, at the moment when the French captain 
endeavored to lock his yard-arms with those of 
the enemy’s ship, so as to form a single bridge 
of their united decks, and placed his boarding 
ladders against the side of the Victory, another 
English vessel, the Téméraire, commanded by 
Captain Harvey, pressed up to the assistance of 
his admiral, and, ranging across the flank of the 


| Redoutable, poured into her his entire broadside. 


Nelson, then veering off to a half-cable’s length, 
commenced a cross fire in conjunction with the 
Téméraire against the Redoutable, carried away 
her ensign, and three times extinguished her fire 
in the blood of her slaughtered crew. The Re- 
doutable, after a short interval of silence, nailed 
fresh flags to her masts and reopened her fire, 
as if determined to perish rather than ask or re- 
ceive pity or favor. Her sharp-shooters, posted 
in the rigging, on the tops, and on the yards, 
kept the victorious enemy at a distance. 
Villeneuve, during this duel between Nelson 
and his best ships, was engaged himself in the 
Bucentaur, at a short distance. By an accident, 
his bowsprit had become entangled, at the com- 
mencement of the action, in the stern gallery of 
the huge colossus of the fleet, the Santissima 
Trinidada, from which impediment he had made 
many fruitless efforts to disengage himself. 
Attacked in this terrible state of forced inac- 
tion, at first by the Victory, and afterward by four 
other English ships, these two vessels, present- 
ing a combined force of 160 guns and 3000 men, 
succeeded by their double broadsides in keeping 
at bay the assailants who endeavored to over- 
whelm them from adistance. Villeneuve, recov- 
ering, in the despair of his situation and the ar- 
dor of battle, the firmness which had failed him 
in his earlier proceedings, now equaled Nelson 
himself in intrepidity, and in the desperate res- 
olution with which he braved death on the poop 
of his flag-ship. Bursting with rage and anguish 
at his utter inability to get free from the Santis- 
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and hasten to the support and | 
encouragement of his fleet, he vainly implored | 
commander to try, by hoisting 2 
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revived coburn’ ana inglorie jus from thie fie! a of | 
battle. He expected to reach Brest in safety with | 
his detachment, but he was disappointed ; the | 
squadron of Strachan intercepted and took him 
before he doubled Cape Bretagne 

The battle was now over, except with the gronp | 
of seven ships, in the centre of hich the Re- 
doutable still struggled in despair against the 
united attack of the Téméraire and the Victory 
Captain Lueas, of the Redowtable, jammed close 
against the Vietory, and enfiladed at the sare | 
time from prow to poop by two other Prglish | 
veasels, was unable to tse his broadside, and the | 
combat between him and Nelson's flag-ship fe- 
solved itself inte a close fire of mesketry on both 
sides. The upper deck of the Redowtable, higher 
than that of the Victory, swept the latter with 4 
shower of balls. The French had aleo stationed 
tiflernen in theit tops and on the yards, who pick- 
ed off the officers, retidered conspieious by their 
decorations. Captain Hardy wae wounded. with 
200 others. Nelson, rermarkable above all by his 
stars and gestares of command, was standing in 
the blood of hes companions, when a musicet-shot 
from the mizen-top of the Redorsasie strack him 
vetween the shoulder and che neck, and chrew 
him, av of by the ampuive of any invisible hand) 
face foremost wpon the deck. Three sailors and 
Captauy Hardly, whocovered hin with their bodies 
raw forward! do A Ai ap «=e raised’ Aimself 
ow one lovee with his romaining ara, and looked 
1 Phavdy with a steady gaze P am killed, my 
fiend,” said! he “the French) have done for Nel 
son at [nwt “DP hope’ not,” replied his captain 

Hope nothing,’ rejoined Nelson’, “the ball has 
gierced my spine” Phe indomitable gpirit and 
he anunation of battle still empported him, ard 
ie continued to issue orders while they Were car 
ving himbelow, Observing that the tiller ropes 
lad been shot away, he directed them to be re- 
laced. Aw he passed throdgh: the middle deck, 
le covered histheeowith his handkerthief, lest “m 
crew shonld recognize himband be diseoortged by 
listail. The lowerdacls was strewed with villa 
md wonnded men; throngh whom it was tiecessary 
to ctear a passage’ for theadmiral. He was'then 
placed on a cot'in oneof the midshipmien’s berths 
The surgeons probed the wound, and saw'at once 
that‘it wasenortal. The melancholy fact wascon- 
seated ftom: all, exeept onty’ Captain: Hardy: that 
10 -diseowragement might be conveyed to thefleet 
hrowgh the: lavewledge that’ their’ beloved chief 
had fatlen. 

Convineed himself, by internal sensation, that 
tis last hour’was approaching, and that the’ ré 
sources of art were’ unavailing, he commanded | 
the surgeors to leavechim to his’ fate; and carry 
their aid to-those* who could still profit’ by it 
*Forme;”” said he; youcandoe nothings” The 
niy retief they administered was by fanning him, 
md endeavorme to assuage’ his burning thirst’! 
with a few drops of water. His own thoughts 





were entirely occupied with the’ progress and! thing in readiness to anchor!” 


events-of the battle, of which he made incessant’! 
inquirres:from all who entered. 
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tory ated . shout of tramph; as these joyful 
tries reached his ears, his eyes flashed with de- 
fight, and a ray of glory igh ted up his dying feat- 
tres. Captain Fardy had reascend led to the 
quarter-deck to ttend to his duty * Where is 
Hardy ' gepeatedly imquived Nelson “ Why 
foos he not come to me! Doubtless be is killed, 
In another hour, Handy 
reterned, and bent over bis dying chief. They 
looked on each other with moiste ning eves, and 








and you fear to fell me 











clasped hands in a fong silence Well, Fardy,’ 
po g Nefson, at lenioth, how goes the d athe 

Admirably well,” replied the commander of the 
Yictorg; «ten ships have already struck; the 
others fight s ngly sy Hisperse alte gethe r Five 


fresh vessels appear disposed to bear down on 
the Vierory (this was the squadr in of Dumanoir), 
bie f Anve called some of our dwn about us, and 





We shnlf soon dispose df them.’ ope,” said 
Nelgont) “chat pone of du Ais Bhve struck 

‘Phere is no fear of that, my Jon,” rej is 
faitifal captain. Satisfied that the victory was 
geen, his spirits sank for a moment ath a 
feat! man, Aardy,” said’ he U feel chat I am 


roin thet; in’ a few siorients it will be all over 
vith Nelson Fis fiend endeavore 
de Stitt’ with filsé Hopes, which he was far from 
ly cle mmy 


sncour- 


feline himself, preswed his hand 





with the near approach df death fi 
{ened heart resutied his post onthe gharter-deck 


Nelson then spoke of his state with his lical 
ittendant, who watched anxiously the changin fea 
symptoms of life and’ death. « I fhel somethin 


r 
Herv,’’ sail he to the surveon, placiti¢ his land 
upon lis Heart, «‘ which’ tells mie that my end a 
proaches Do you suffer inuch pain, my lord?’ 
inquired’ the doctor. «So mach, i 
wounded admiral, «‘ that death would 
Nevertheless," added he, in a more 
avery body wishes to ‘live a little long 
what wonld become of poor’ Lady 
in at tht 





she ienew' the state I was 
Hie’ couritry, his renown, and his {4 
pated the possession of his last thoughts 

An instant after, Hardy came down again, hie 
face beaming with joy, and, taking Nelson by the 
hand, annonneed to him a complete and undis- 
pated victory: He could not yet name exactly 
the number’ of vessels that adorned his triumph, 
but he conld answer for fifteen or sixteen at least. 

Tis*well! ‘tis*excellent'” exclaimed Nelson: 
‘but yet”—as he thought of hie conversation in 
the morning with Blackwood—* | had bargained 
for'twenty.” Then, raising:his voice, and’ speak- 
ing with great’ rapidity and decision, « Anchor, 
Hardy,”’ said’ hes «‘ bring the fleet to an anchor 
| before’ night’ Hardy signified that this care 
would devolve on’ Collingwood, who, by his rank, 
would now command the {leet ‘No, ny not 
while'[ livet” replied the admiral, making an ef- 
fort to raise-himself in his bed; «obey my orders, 
and anchor! Anchor before night—have every 
He had prettict- 
ed from the early morning a heavy cale of wind, 


\s the enemy’s | which he expected to come on at night, and which 
ships*strack: im succession, the crew of the Vic-! would prove equally dangerous to the-victors and 
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sima Trinidada, and hasten to the support and 
encouragement of his fleet, he vainly implored 
the Spanish commander to try, by hoisting a 
crowd of sail, to tear himself from the at- 
taching bowsprit, even though his own prow 
should be carried away along with it. But the 
sails of the huge Spaniard were by this time so 
torn by shot, and her masts so completely dis- 
abled, that she lay like a helpless log, the mere 
sport of the waves, and a butt for the fire of the 
enemy. Villeneuve saw his best officers and 600 
of his crew perish around him. His masts fell 
overboard in succession, carrying away shrouds, 
tops, yards, rigging, and every vestige of his sails. 
At this moment a sudden gust of wind dissipated 
the thick mantle of smoke which concealed from 
the unfortunate admiral the state of the battle in 
other quarters. He saw at least one half of his 
fleet, motionless spectators of the destruction of 
the rest. He made signals to them to hasten in- 
stantly into the thickest of the fire. These ships 
were sufficient in number to change defeat to vic- 
tory. Either they misunderstood or intention- 
ally disobeyed his orders, and continued to steer, 
as if by chance, wherever the breeze directed, 
without fixed object, and as far from the scene 
of action as they could possibly remove themselves. 
Villeneuve, seeing the Bucentaur dismasted, strip- 
ped like a pontoon, and on the point of sinking, 
called in vain upon his own crew, and the crew 
of the T'rinidada, to lower a boat, that he might 
fly in person to the reserve, and force them into 
the combat. The boats suspended from the poop, 
shattered by builets, foundered when they reached 
the water : his vessel, completely silenced, emitted 
from her port-holes empty smoke in place of deadly 
broadsides. A long-boat from the English line-of- 
battle ship Mars approached without opposition to 
save the relics of the crew and to receive the ad- 
miral. Villeneuve, unable to find a ball in this 
storm of iron and lead to terminate his existence, 
but reserved by still heavier misfortune for sui- 
cide, surrendered at last, when he had neither a 
cannon under his hand nor a plank beneath his 
feet. The English received him as an enemy 
disarmed, with the respect due to his calamity 
and his courage. The Spanish admiral’s ship, 
the Santissima Trinidada, abandoned by her 
seven companions of the same nation, struck her 
colors after fours hours of determined but solitary 
resistance. At the sight of the English ensign 
floating above this colossus, the remains of the 
Spanish squadron made all sail and fled toward 
the roads of Cadiz. 

As soon as the two admirals had surrendered, 
the English fell with their disengaged and victo- 
rious ships on the remains of the enemy’s centre, 
still equal to cope with them in numbers and 
weight of metal. Again they broke the line by 
an irresistible attack, and, cutting it up into de- 
tached squadrons, e in a succession of sin- 
gle combats. In these, each individual captain, 
actuated by weakness or despair, distinguished 
himself by timidity or hardihood, and tarnished 
or adorned his personal character without a hope 
of serving the public cause, but anxious only to 











embellish the glory of the day. The Fougueuz, 
commanded successively by three officers who fell 
one after the other on the poop, surrendered only 
when her decks were strewed with 400 slain. The 
Pluton, commanded by Captain Cosmao, was on 
the point of boarding the Mars, the vanquisher 
of the Bucentaur, and of delivering Villeneuve, 
who was a prisoner on board that vessel, when 
two of her masts fell under the fire of three other 
English ships advancing to the rescue of their 
companion. The rear-admiral Magon, the Achil- 
les of the combined fleet, hastening to anticipate 
the attack of the enemy, when his own line gave 
way at their approach, fell upon the English Ton- 
nant, of eighty-four guns, plunged his bowsprit 
into her main-shrouds, and rushed upon her fore- 
castle, at the head of his boarders; but the broad- 
sides from two heavy ships, one on each side, 
overwhelmed him with an iron storm, and forced 
him to retire upon his own poop behind a rampart 
of dead. Three times, with his boarding hatchet 
in his hand, he drove back the English who had 
gained half the deck, and three times hurled them 
from his bulwarks into the sea. Struck by a dis- 
cayan* in the right arm, he fought with his left. 
A second shot broke his leg; he was then taken 
between decks to stanch the blood; but the rents 
in the sides of the Pluton allowed the showers of 
grape to penetrate even into this refuge of the 
wounded: a ball entered his breast, and he fell 
dead in the arms of his supporters. His death 
was the signal for the surrender of his vessel. 
Eight others struck at the same time. 

Admiral Gravina, commander-in-chief of the 
Spanish squadron, fell mortally wounded while 
defending his ship, the Prince of Asturias, with 
the characteristic courage of his race. The crew 
of the Achille, the last of Villeneuve’s fleet, who 
still resisted with the fury of despair, had allowed 
her upper decks to take fire during the combat. 
Their whole attention engrossed with dealing de- 
struction on the enemy, they had entirely neglect- 
ed their own impending fate. The flames in- 
creased beyond their power to subdue them ; in- 
stant explosion threatened, and the English ships 
withdrew to a distance to escape from the conse- 
quences. The crew of the Achille still continued 
firing, and casting into the sea some spars, bul- 
warks, and floating portions of their vessel, pre- 
pared at the last moment to jump overboard and 
cling to them. In a few moments the Achille 
blew up, like an exploding volcano, in the vacant 
space, and became the voluntary tomb of 500 
brave men. The English mariners faithfully 
obeyed the orders of Nelson—allowed their anger 
to cease with opposition, and instantly lowered 
their boats to resue their drowning enemies. This 
sudden thunderbolt terminated the battle in the 
centre of the contending squadrons. 

Rear-admiral Dumanoir—who might still have 
struck a blow, if not with success, at least with 
honor—hauled off from the head of the line with 
his four splendid ships, which had not been en- 
gaged; he fired a few useless broadsides as he 


* A biscayan isa — kind of long musket, which 
carries an iron ball —T 
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retired unharmed and inglorious from the field of 
battle. He expected to reach Brest in safety with 
his detachment, but he was disappointed; the 
squadron of Strachan intercepted and took him 
before he doubled Cape Bretagne. 

The battle was now over, except with the group 
of seven ships, in the centre of which the Re- 
doutable still struggled in despair against the 
united attack of the Téméraire and the Victory. 
Captain Lucas, of the Redoutable, jammed close 
against the Victory, and enfiladed at the same 
time from prow to poop by two other English 
vessels, was unable to use his broadside, and the 
combat between him and Nelson's flag-ship re- 
solved itself into a close fire of musketry on both 
sides. The upper deck of the Redoutable, higher 
than that of the Vicfory, swept the latter with a 
shower of balls. The French had also stationed 
riflemen in their tops and on the yards, who pick- 
ed off the officers, rendered conspicuous by their 
decorations. Captain Hardy was wounded, with 
290 others. Nelson, remarkable above all by his 
stars and gestures of command, was standing in 
the blood of his companions, when a musket-shot 
from the mizen-top of the Redoutable struck him 
between the shoulder and the neck, and threw 
him, as if by the impulse of an invisible hand, 
face foremost upon the deck. Three sailors and 
Captain Hardy, whocovered him with their bodies, 
ran forward to lift him up. He raised himself 
on one knee with his remaining arm, and looked 
at Hardy with a steady gaze. “I am killed, my 
friend,” said he; ‘* the French have done for Nel- 
son at last.’ “I hope not,” replied his captain. 
‘‘ Hope nothing,” rejoined Nelson ; “the ball has 
pierced my spine.” His indomitable spirit and 
the animation of battle still supported him, and 
he continued to issue orders while they were car- 
rying him below. Observing that the tiller ropes 
had been shot away, he directed them to be re- 
placed. As he passed through the middle deck, 
he covered his face with his handkerchief, lest his 
crew should recognize him and be discouraged by 
his fall. The lower deck was strewed with killed 
and wounded men, through whom it was necessary 
to clear a passage for the admiral. He was then 
placed on a cot in one of the midshipmen’s berths. 
The surgeons probed the wound, and saw at once 
that it was mortal. The melancholy fact was con- 
cealed from all, except only Captain Hardy, that 
no discouragement might be conveyed to the fleet 
through the knowledge that their beloved chief 
had fallen. 

Convinced himself, by internal sensation, that 
his last hour was approaching, and that the re- 
sources of art were unavailing, he commanded 
the surgeons to leave him to his fate, and carry 
their aid to those who could still profit by it. 
‘* For me,” said he, “ you can do nothing.” The 
only relief they administered was by fanning him, 
and endeavoring to assuage his burning thirst 
with a few drops of water. His own thoughts 
were entirely occupied with the progress and 
events of the battle, of which he made incessant 
inquiries from all who entered. As the enemy’s 
ships struck in succession, the crew of the Vic- 








tory raised a shout of triumph; as these joyful 
cries reached his ears, his eyes flashed with de- 
light, and a ray of glory lighted up his dying feat- 
ures. Captain Hardy had reascended to the 
quarter-deck to attend to his duty. ‘ Where is 
Hardy!” repeatedly inquired Nelson. ‘“ Why 
does he not come to me? Doubtless he is killed, 
and you fear to tell me.” In another hour, Hardy 
returned, and bent over his dying chief. They 
looked on each other with moistening eyes, and 
clasped hands in a long silence. ‘‘ Well, Hardy,” 
said Nelson, at length, ‘how goes the day?” 
‘* Admirably well,” replied the commander of the 
Victory; ‘‘ten ships have already struck; the 
others fight singly, or disperse altogether. Five 
fresh vesse!s appear disposed to bear down on 
the Victory (this was the squadron of Dumanoir), 
but I have called some of our own about us, and 
we shall soon dispose of them.” ‘I hope,” said 
Nelson, ‘that none of our ships have struck.” 
‘There is no fear of that, my lord,” replied his 
faithful captain. Satisfied that the victory was 
secure, his spirits sank fora moment. ‘I am a 
dead man, Hardy,” said he; “I feel that I am 
going fast; in a few moments it will be all over 
with Nelson.”’ His friend endeavored to encour- 
age him with false hopes, which he was far from 
feeling himself, pressed his hand, already clammy 
with the near approach of death, and with a sad- 
dened heart resumed his post on the quarter-deck. 

Nelson then spoke of his state with his medical 
attendant, who watched anxiously the changing 
symptoms of life and death. ‘1 feel something 
here,”’ said he to the surgeon, placing his hand 
upon his heart, ‘‘ which tells me that my end ap- 
proaches.” ‘Do you suffer much pain, my lord!” 
inquired the doctor. ‘So much,” answered the 
wounded admiral, ‘ that deati: would be a relief. 
Nevertheless,” added he, in a more feeble tone, 
‘every body wishes to live a little longer! Alas! 
what would become of poor Lady Hamilton if 
she knew the state I was in at this moment !’’ 
His country, his renown, and his fatal love, dis- 
puted the possession of his last thoughts. 

An instant after, Hardy came down again, his 
face beaming with joy, and, taking Nelson by the 
hand, announced to him a complete and undis- 
puted victory. He could not yet name exactly 
the number of vessels that adorned his triumph, 
but he could answer for fifieen or sixteen at least. 
“Tis well! ‘tis excellent!” exclaimed Nelson; 
“but yet”—as he thought of his conversation in 
the morning with Blackwood—* I had bargained 
for twenty.” Then, raising his voice, and speak- 
ing with great rapidity and decision, “ Anchor, 
Hardy,” said he; ‘ bring the fleet to an anchor 
before night.” Hardy signified that this care 
would devolve on Collingwood, who, by his rank, 
would now command the fleet. “No, no; not 
while I live!” replied the admiral, making an ef- 
fort to raise himself in his bed ; ‘“‘ obey my orders, 
and anchor! Anchor before night—have every 
thing in readiness to anchor!" He had predict- 
ed from the early morning a heavy gale of wind, 
which he expected to come on at night, and which 
would prove equally dangerous to the victors and 
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the vanquished. The thought of placing the fleet 
in safety by bringing them to anchor was never 
for a moment absent from his mind. ‘ Don’t 
fling me overboard,” said he to Hardy; “I wish 
to repose with my family in the church-yard of 
my native village—unless,” he added, thinking of 
Westminster Abbey, “‘ my king and country may 
be pleased to order otherwise. But, above all, my 
dear Hardy,” continued he, with a burst of tender 
regard, increased by the near prospect of eternal 
separation, ‘take care of Lady Hamilton! Hardy, 
watch over the unfortunate Lady Hamilton !” 

After a moment of silence, as if to receive from 
his friend a pledge that his last wishes should be 
faithfully executed, ‘“‘ Embrace me, Hardy,” he 
said. Hardy bent forward and kissed him on the 
cheek. ‘It is well,” added Nelson; “I amnow 
satisfied. Thank God, I 4ave pone my purty!” 
Hardy, seeing his eyelids close, remained a mo- 
ment longer watching his failing respiration, in- 
clined once more toward him, and kissed him on 
the forehead. ‘ Whois that?” inquired Nelson, 
opening his eyes. “ It is Hardy, who takes leave 
of you,” replied the captain. ‘God bless you, 
Hardy,” murmured the dying admiial, endeavor- 
ing to recognize the features of his friend. Hardy 
returned to his post, and saw him no more in life. 

The chaplain knelt in prayer by the side of his 
cot. Nelson saw, and made a sign that he recog- 
nized him. ‘ Doctor,”’ said he, “I have not been 
a very great sinner.” Then, after a long silence, 
“ Remember,” he added, “I bequeath Lady Ham- 
ilton, and my little daughter Horatia, to my coun- 
try.” He then fell into a sort of sleep, while his 
lips uttered inarticulate sounds, in which the 
names of Emma, Horatia, and his country were 
partly distinguishable. Then, raising himself 
with a final effort, he repeated three times the last 
words of his memorable signal, ‘‘ Thank God, J 
have done my duty!” Immediately afterward he 
expired, as he had lived, a noble and undaunted 
warrior. 

Tt was now half past four in the afternoon. The 
last distant cannon resounded across the seas. A 
salvo of artillery announced the departure of his 
soul from the scene of combat, and heralded its 
entrance into a glorious immortality. 

Night and tempest assisted to complete the vic- 
tory, but the waves disputed the possession of the 
trophies. Six English ships, without sails, masts, 
or rigging, like those of the French and Spaniards, 
exhibited, in their crushed ribs and slaughtered 
crews, an evidence of dearly-bought triumph. 
With difficulty they were enabled to float upon 
the heavy swell, which rapidly got up with the 
wind on the setting of the autumnal sun. Ad- 
mira! Collingwood, who had succeeded to the com- 
mand, depressed by the loss of his chief, instead 
of bringing the fleet to an anchor, as Nelson had 
emphatically recommended, employed himself in 
manning the seventeen prizes taken during the 
battle, and in pursuing the relics of the combined 
fleet. Darkness and the storm surprised him while 
endeavoring to secure his spoils. The sea, the 
winds, the thunder, the lightning, and the rocks, 
rendered that night, the following day, and the 


second night after the battle, more terrible than 
the combat itself. The enraged elements sported 
at pleasure during sixty hours with the three fleets, 
which, the evening before, had proudly covered the 
ocean with their flags. 

Several of the prizes taken by Nelson, separ- 
ated by the fury of the waves from the English 
ships to which they were attached, broke from the 
cables that towed them, and sought to escape by 
flight, or went ashore on the rocks of Cape Trafal- 
gar. The Bucentawr was dashed to pieces as she 
touched the coast. The Indomptable broke from 
her anchors during the night, and marked her 
funereal course by the light of her own poop lan- 
terns toward Point Diamond, where she perished 
with her entire crew, who uttered but a single cry 
of despair as they went down. Collingwood, fear- 
ing to lose all his trophies, set fire to the Santis- 
sima Trinidada, and heaped upon the same 
enormous pile the three three-deckers, the St. 
Augustin, the Argonauta, and Santa Anna. The 
Berwick foundered, with all hands on board. 
Others floated at the mercy of the winds and 
waves, from bay to bay on the shores of Africa 
or Spain. The English admiral with difficulty ear- 
ried the remainder to Gibraltar, chained to the 
coffin of Nelson. The flag of England reigned 
triumphant for many years on the wide ocean, 
and throughout the extent of the Mediterranean. 
While Bonaparte subjugated Continental Europe 
to his arms, Nelson had gained for England the 
dominion of the seas. 





THE NEWCOMES.* 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
A RETREAT. 
AS Clive lay awake revolving the strange inci- 
dents of the day, and speculating upon the 


tragedy in which he had been suddenly called to 
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take a certain part, a sure presentiment told him 
that his own happy holiday was come to an end, 
and that the clouds and storm which he had al- 
ways somehow foreboded, were about to break 
and obscure this brief pleasant period of sunshine. 
He rose at a very early hour, flung his windows 
open, looked out no doubt toward those other win- 
dows in the neighboring hotel, where he may have 
fancied he saw a curtain stirring, drawn by a hand 
that every hour now he longed more to press. He 
turned back into his chamber with a sort of groan, 
and surveyed some of the relics of the last night's 
little feast, which still remained on the table. 
There were the Champagne flasks which poor Jack 
Belsize had emptied, the tall Seltzer-waver bottle, 
from which the gases had issued and mingled with 
the hot air of the previous night’s talk; glasses 
with dregs of liquor, ashes of cigars, or their black 
stumps, strewing the cloth; the dead men, the 
burst guns of yesterday's battle. Early as it was, 
his neighbor J. J. had been up before him. Clive 
could hear him singing as was his wont when the 
pencil went well, and the colors arranged them- 
selves to his satisfaction over his peaceful and 
happy work. 

He pulled his own drawing-table to the window, 
set out his board and color-box, filled a great glass 
from the Seltzer-water bottle, drank some of the 
vapid liquor, and plunged his brushes in the rest, 
with which he began to paint. The work all went 
wrong. There was no song for him over his labor ; 
he dashed brush and board aside after a while, 
opened his drawers, pulled out his portmanteaus 
from under the bed, and fell to packing mechan- 
ically. J.J. heard the noise from the next room, 
and came in smiling, with a great painting-brush 
in his mouth. 

‘« Have the bills in, J. J.,” says Clive. “‘ Leave 
your cards on your friends, old boy ; say good-by 
to that pretty little strawberry girl whose picture 
you have been doing; polish it off to-day, and dry 
the little thing’s tears. I read PPC. in the stars 
last night, and my familiar spirit came to me in a 
vision, and said, ‘ Clive, son of Thomas, put thy 
traveling boots on.’” 

Lest any premature moralist should prepare to 
cry fie against the good, pure-minded little J. J., 
I hereby state that his strawberry girl was a little 
village maiden of seven years old, whose sweet 
little picture a bishop purchased at the next year’s 
Exhibition. 

‘‘ Are you going already?” cries J. J., remov- 
ing the bit out of hismouth. “ I thought you had 
arranged parties for a week to come, and that the 
princesses and the duchesses had positively for- 
bidden the departure of your lordship !” 

“‘ We have dallied at Capua long enough,” says 
Clive ; ‘‘ and the legions have the route for Rome. 
So wills Hannibal, the son of Hasdrubal.” 

“ The son of Hasdrubal is quite right,” his com- 
panion answered; ‘the sooner we march the 
better. I have always said it; I will get all the 
accounts in. Hannibal has been living like a 
voluptuous Carthaginian prince. One, two, three 
Champagne bottles! There will be a deuce of a 
bill to pay.” 
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“Ah! there will be a deuce of a bill to pay,” 
says Clive with a groan, whereof J. J. knew the 
portent ; for the young men had the confidence 
of youth one in another. Clive was accustomed 
to pour out his full heart to any crony who was 
near him; and indeed had he spoken never a 
word, his growing attachment to his cousin was 
not hard to see. A hundred times, and with the 
glowing language and feelings of youth, with the 
fire of his twenty years, with the ardor of a painter, 
he had spoken of her and described her. Her 
magnanimous simplicity, her courage and lofty 
scorn, her kindness toward her little family, her 
form, her glorious color of rich carnation and 
dazzling white, her queenly grace when quies- 
cent and in motion, had constantly formed the 
subjects of this young gentleman's ardent eulo- 
gies. As he looked at a great picture or statue, 
as the Venus of Milo, calm and deep, unfathom- 
ably beautiful as the sea from which she sprung; 
as he looked at the rushing Aurora of the Ros- 
pigliosi, or the Assumption of Titian, more bright 
and glorious than sunshine, or that divine Madon- 
na and divine Infant, of Dresden, whose sweet 
faces must have shone upon Raphael out of heav- 
en; his heart sang hymns, as it were, before these 
gracious altars; and, somewhat as he worshiped 
these masterpieces of his art he admired the beauty 
of Ethel. 

J. J. felt these things exquisitely after his man- 
ner, and enjoyed honest Clive’s mode of celebra- 
tion and rapturous fioriture of song; but Ridley’s 
natural note was much gentler, and he sang his 
hymns in plaintive minors. Ethel was all that was 
bright and beautiful, but—but she was engaged 
to Lord Kew. The shrewd kind confidant used 
gently to hint the sad fact to the impetuous hero 
of this piece. The impetuous hero knew this 
quite well. As he was sitting over his painting- 
board, he would break forth frequently, after his 
manner, in which laughter and sentiment were 
mingled, and roar out with all the force of his 
healthy young lungs— 

“ But her heart it is another's, she never—can—be— 

mine ;” 
and then hero and confidant would laugh each at 
his drawing-table. Miss Ethel went between the 
two gentlemen by the name of Alice Grey. 

Very likely Night, the Gray Mentor, had given 
Clive Newcome the benefit of his sad counsel. 
Poor Belsize’s agony, and the wretchedness of 
the young lady who shared in the desperate pas- 
sion, may have set our young man a thinking; 
and Lord Kew's frankness, and courage, and 
honor, whereof Clive had been a witness during 
the night, touched his heart with a generous 
admiration, and manned him for a trial which 
he felt was indeed severe. He thought of the dear 
old father plowing the seas on the way to his duty, 
and was determined, by heaven’s help, to do his 
own. Only three weeks since, when strolling care- 
less about Bonn, he had lighted upon Ethel and 
the laughing group of little cousins, he was a boy 
as they were, thinking but of the enjoyment of 
the day, and the sunshine, as careless as those 
children. And now the thoughts and passions 
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which had sprung up in a week or two, had given 
him an experience such as years do not always 
furnish ; and our friend was to show, not only 
that he could feel love in his heart, but that he 
could give proof of courage and self-denial and 
honor. 

“ Do you remember, J. J.,” says he, as boots 
and breeches went plunging into the portmanteau. 
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and with immense energy he pummels down one 
upon the other, ‘‘do you remember (a dig into the 
snowy bosom of a dress cambric shirt), my dear 
old father’s only campaign story of his running 
away (a frightful blow into the ribs of a waistcoat), 
running away at Asseer-Ghur ?” 

* Asseer-What ?” says J. J., wondering. 

“The siege of Asseer-Ghur!” says Clive, 
“fought in the eventful year 1803; Lieutenant 
Newcome, who has very neat legs, let me tell you, 
which also he has imparted to his descendants, 
had put on a new pair of leather breeches, for he 
likes to go handsomely dressed into action. His 
horse was shot, the enemy were upon him, and 
the governor had to choose between death and re- 
treat. I have heard his brother officers say that 
my dear old father was the bravest man they ever 
knew, the coolest hand, Sir. What do you think 
it was Lieutenant Newcome’s duty to do under 
these circumstances To remain alone as he 
was, his troop having turned about, and to be cut 
down by the Mahratta horsemen—to perish or 
to run, Sir?” 

“I know which I should have done,” says 
Ridley. 

“Exactly. Lieutenant Newcome adopted that 








ceedingly tight, and greatly incommoded the ra- 
pidity of his retreating movement, but he ran 
away, Sir, and afterward begot your obedient serv- 
ant. That is the history of the battle of Asseer- 
Ghur.” 

“ And now for the moral,” says J. J., not a 
little amused. 

“J. J., old boy, this is my battle of Asseer- 
Ghur. I am off. Dip into the 
money-bag: pay the people: be 
generous, J. J., but not too prod- 
igal. The chamber-maid is ugly, 
yet let her not want for a crown to 
console her at our departure. The 
waiters have been brisk and serv- 
ile, reward the slaves for their la- 
bors. Forget not the humble boots, 
so shall he bless us when we de- 
part. For artists are gentlemen, 
though Ethel does not think so. 
De—No—God bless her, God bless 
her,” groans out Clive, cramming 
his two fists into his eyes. If 
Ridley admired him before, he 
thought none the worse of him 
now. And if any generous young 
fellow in life reads the Fable, which 
may possibly concern him, let him 
take a senior’s counsel, and re- 
member that there are perils in our 
battle, God help us, from which the 
bravest had best run away. 

Early as the morning yet was, 
Clive had a visitor, and the door 
opened to let in Lord Kew’s hon- 
est face. Ridley retreated before 
it into his own den—the appear- 
ance of earls scared the modest 
painter, though he was proud and 
pleased that his Clive should have their com- 
pany. Lord Kew indeed lived in more splendid 
apartments on the first floor of the hotel, Clive 
and his friend occupying a couple of spacious 
chambers on the second story. ‘You are an 
early bird,” says Kew. ‘I got up myself in a 
panic before daylight almost ; Jack was making 
a deuce of a row in his room, and fit to blow 
the door out. I have been coaxing him for this 
hour; I wish we had thought of giving hima dose 
of laudanum last night—if it finished him, poor 
old boy, it would do him no harm.” And then, 
laughing, he gave Clive an account of his inter- 
view with Barnes on the previous night. “ You 
seem to be packing up to go, too,”’ says Lord Kew, 
with a momentary glance of humor darting from 
hiskeeneyes. ‘The weather is breaking up here, 
and if you are going to cross the St. Gothard, as 
the Newcomes told me, the sooner the better. It’s 
bitter cold over the mountains in October.” 

“ Very cold,” says Clive, viiing his nails. 

“« Post or Vett.1” asks my Lord. 

“T bought a carriage at Frankfort,” says Clive, 
in an off-hand manner. 

“ Hulloh!” cries the other, who was perfectly 
kind, and entirely frank and pleasant, and show- 








course. His bran new leather breeches were ex- 





ed no difference in his conversation with men of 
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any degree, except perhaps that to his inferiors 
in station he was a little more polite than to his 
equals, but who would as soon have thought of a 
young artist leaving Baden in a carriage of his 
own as of his riding away on a dragon. 

“T only gave twenty pounds for the carriage ; 
it’s a little light thing; we are two, a couple of 
horses carry us and our traps, you know, and we 
can stop where we like. I don’t depend upon my 
profession,” Clive added, with a blush. ‘I made 
three guineas once, and that is the only money I 
ever gained in my life.” 

‘Of course, my dear fellow, have not I been 
to your father’s house? At that pretty ball, and 
seen no end of fine people there? We are young 
swells. I know that very well. We only paint 
for pleasure.” 

“ We are artists, and we intend to paint for 
money, my lord,” says Clive. ‘+ Will your lord- 
ship give me an order ?” 

«* My lordship serves me right,” the other said 
“«T think, Newcome, as you are going, I think you 
might do some folks here a good turn, though the 
service is rather a disagreeable one. Jack Bel- 
size is not fit to be left alone. I can’t go away 
from here just now for reasons of state. Dobea 
good fellow and take him with you. Put the Alps 
between him and this confounded business, and 
if I can serve you in any way I shall be delight- 
ed, if you will furnish me with the occasion. Jack 
does not know yet that our amiable Barnes is 
here. I know how fond you are of him. I have 
heard the story—glass of claret and all. We all 
love Barnes. How that poor Lady Clara can have 
accepted him the Lord knows. We are fearfully 
and wonderfully made, especially women.” 

** Good heavens!” Clive broke out, “can it be 
possible that a young creature can have been 
brought to like such a selfish, insolent coxcomb 
as that, such a cocktail as Barnes Newcome! 
You know very well, Lord Kew, what his life is. 
There was a poor girl whom he brought out of a 
Newcome factory when he was a boy himself, and 
might have had a heart, one would have thought, 
whom he ill-treated, whom he deserted, and flung 
out of doors without a penny, upon some pretense 
of her infidelity toward him; who came and actu- 
ally sat down on the steps of Park Lane with a 
child on each side of her, and not their cries and 
their hunger, but the fear of his own shame and 
a dread of a police-court, forced him to give hera 
maintenance. I never see the fellow but I loathe 
him, and long to kick him out of window ; and 
this man is to marry a noble young lady because, 
forsooth, he is a partner in a bank, and heir to 
seven or eight thousand a year. Q, it is a shame, 
itis a shame! It makes me sick when I think 
of the lot which the poor thing is to endure.” 

‘Tt is not a nice story,” said Lord Kew, roll- 
ing a cigarette. ‘Barnes is not a nice man. I 
give you that in. You have not heard it talked 
about in the family, have you?” 

“Good heavens! you don’t suppose that I 
would speak to Ethel, to Miss Newcome, about 
such a foul subject as that?” cries Clive. “I 
never mentioned it to my own father. He would 





have turned Barnes out of his doors if he had 
known it.” 

“It was the talk about town, I know,” Kew 
said dryly. ‘ Every thing is told in those con- 
founded clubs. I told you I give up Barnes. I 
like him no more than you do. He may have 
treated the woman ill. I suspect he has not an 
angelical temper : but in this matter he has not 
been so bad, so.very bad as it would seem. The 
first step is wrong of course—those factory towns 
—that sort of thing you know—well, well, the 
commencement of the business is a bad one. But 
he is not the only sinner in London. He has de- 
clared on his honor to me when the matter was 
talked about, and he was coming on for election 
at Bay’s, and was as nearly pilled as any man I 
ever knew in my life—he declared on his word 
that he only parted from Mrs. Delacy (Mrs. De- 
lacy the poor devil used to call herself) because he 
found that she had served him—as such women 
will serve men. He offered to send his children 
to school in Yorkshire—rather a cheap school— 
but she would not part with them. She made a 
scandal in order to get good terms, and she sue- 
ceeded. He was anxious to break the connection : 
he owned it had hung like a millstone round his 
neck, and caused him a great deal of remorse— 
annoyance you may call it. He was immensely 
cut up about it. I remember when that fellow 
was hanged for murdering a woman, Barnes said 
he did not wonder at his having done it. Young 
men make those connections in their early lives, 
and rue them all their days after. He was heart- 
ily sorry, that we may take for granted. He 
wished to lead a proper life. My grandmother 

d this busi with the Dorkings. Lady 
Kew still pulls stroke oar in our boat, you know, 
and the old woman will not give up her place. 
They know every thing, the elders do. He is a 
clever fellow. He is witty in his way. When 
he likes he can make himself quite agreeable to 
some people. There has beer no sort of force. 
You don’t suppose young ladies <-> confined in 
dungeons and subject to tortures, do you’ But 
there is a brood of Pulleyns at Chanticlere, and 
old Dorking has nothing to give them. His 
daughter accepted Barnes of her own free-will, 
he knowing perfectly well of that previous affair 
with Jack. The poor devil bursts into the place 
yesterday, and the girl drops down in a faint. She 
will see Belsize this very day if he likes. I took 
a note from Lady Dorking to him at five o'clock 
this morning. If he fancies that there is any con- 
straint put upon Lady Clara's actions she will tell 
him with her own lips that she has acted of her 
own free-will. She will marry the husband she 
has chosen, and do her duty by him. You are 
quite a young un who boil and froth up with in- 
dignation at the idea that a girl hardly off with an 
old love should take on with a new—” 

“I am not indignant with her,” says Clive, 
* for breaking with Belsize, but for marrying 
Barnes.” 





“You hate him, and you know he is your en- 
emy ; and, indeed, young fellow, he does not com- 
pliment you in talking about you. A pretty young 
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scapegrace he has made you out to be, and very 
likely thinks you to be. It depends on the colors 
in which a fellow is painted. Our friends and our 
enemies draw us—and I often think both pictures 
are like,” continued the easy world-philosopher. 
“ You hate Barnes, and can not see any good in 
him He sees none in you. There have been tre- 
mendous shindies in Park Lane apropos of your 
worship, and of a subject which I don’t care to 
mention,” said Lord Kew, with some dignity ; 
“and what is the upshot of all this malevolence! 
I like you; I like your father—I think he is a no- 
ble old boy ; there are those who represented him 
asa sordid schemer. Give Mr. Barnes the ben- 
efit of common charity at any rate; and let others 
like him, if you do not. 

‘* And as for this romance of love,” the young 
nobleman went on, kindling as he spoke, and for- 
getting the slang and colloquialisms with which 
we garnish all our conversatiinm-—* this fine pic- 
ture of Jenny and Jessamy falling in love at first 
sight, billing and cooing in an arbor, and retiring 
to a cottage afterward to go on cooing and billing 
—Pshaw! what folly is this! It is good for ro- 
mances, and for Misses to sigh about; but any 
man who walks through the world with his eyes 
open, knows how senseless is all this rubbish. I 
don’t say that a young man and woman are not 
to meet, and to fall in love that instant, and to 
marry that day year, and love each other till they 
are a hundred; that is the supreme lot—but that 
is the lot which the gods only grant to Baucis and 
Philemon, and a very, very few besides. As for 
the rest, they must compromise ; make themselves 
as comfortable as they can, and take the good and 
the bad together. And as for Jenny and Jessamy, 
by Jove! look round among your friends, count 
up the love matches, and see what has been the 
end of most of them! Love in a cottage! Who 
is to pay the landlord for the cottage! Who is 
to pay for Jenny’s tea and cream, and Jessamy's 
mutton-chops! If he has cold mutton, he will 
quarrel with her. If there is nothing in the cup- 
board, a pretty meal they make. No; you cry 
out against people in our world making money 
marriages. Why, kings and queens marry on the 
same understanding. My butcher has saved a 
stockingful of money, and marries his daughter to 
a young salesman. Mr. and Mrs. Salesman pros- 
per in life, and get an alderman’s daughter for 
their son. My attorney looks out among his cli- 
ents for an eligible husband for Miss Deeds; sends 
his son to the bar, into Parliament, where he cuts 
a figure and becomes attorney-general, makes a 
fortune, has a house in Belgrave Square, and mar- 
ries Miss Deeds of the second generation toa peer. 
Do not accuse us of being more sordid than our 
neighbors. We do but as the world does ; and 
8 girl in our society accepts the best party which 
offers itself, just as Miss Chummey, when entrea- 
ed by two young gentlemen of the order of coster- 
mongers, inclines to the one who rides from market 
an a moke, rather than to the gentleman who seils 
his greens from a hand-basket.” 

This tirade, which his lordship delivered with 
eonsiderable spirit, was intended no doubt to carry 





a moral for Clive’s private hearing ; and which, to 
do him justice, the youth was not slow to compre- 
hend. The point was, ‘“‘ Young man, if certain 
persons of rank choose to receive you very kindly, 
who have but a comely face, good manners, and 
three or four hundred pounds a year, do not pre- 
sume upon their good nature, or indulge in cer- 
tain ambitious hopes which your vanity may in- 
duce you to form. Sail down the stream with the 
brass pots, Master Earthen-pot, but beware of 
coming too near! You are a nice young man, 
but there are some prizes which are too good for 
you, and are meant for your betters. And you 
might as well ask the prime minister for the next 
vacant garter, as expect to wear on your breast 
such a star as Ethel Newcome.” 

Before Clive made his accustomed visit to his 
friends at the hotel opposite, the last great poten- 
tiary had arrived who was to take part inthe family 
congress of Baden. In place of Ethel’s flushing 
cheeks and bright eyes, Clive found on entering 
Lady Ann Newcome’s sitting-room, the parch- 
ment-covered features, and the well-known hooked 
beak of the old Countess of Kew. To support the 
glances from beneath the bushy black eyebrows 
on each side of that promontory was no pleasant 
matter. The whole family cowered under Lady 
Kew’'s eyes and nose, and she ruled by force of 
them. It was only Ethel whom these awful feat- 
ures did not utterly subdue and dismay. 

Besides Lady Kew, Clive had the pleasure of 
finding his lordship, her grandson, Lady Ann, 
and children of various sizes, and Mr. Barnes ; 
not one of whom was the person whom Clive de- 
sired to behold. 

The queer glance in Kew’s eye directed to- 
ward Clive, who was himself not by any means 
deficient in perception, informed him that there 
had just been a conversation in which his own 
name had figured. Having been abusing Clive 
extravagantly, as he did whenever he mentioned 
his cousin’s name, Barnes must needs hang his 
head when the young fellow came in. His hand 
was yet on the chamber-door, and Barnes was 
calling him miscreant and scoundrel within; so 
no wonder Barnes had a hang-dog look. But as 
for Lady Kew, that veteran diplomatist allowed 
no signs of discomfiture, or any other emotion, to 
display themselves on her ancient countenance. 
Her bushy eyebrows were groves of mystery, her 
unfathomable eyes were wells of gloom. 

She gratified Clive by a momentary loan of 
two knuckly old fingers, which he was at liberty 
to hold or to drop; and then he went on to enjoy 
the felicity of shaking hands with Mr. Barnes, 
who, observing and enjoying his confusion over 
Lady Kew’s reception, determined to try Clive 
in the same way, and he gave Clive at the same 
time a supercilious ‘How de dah,” which the 
other would have liked to drive down his throat. 
A constant desire to throttle Mr. Barnes—to beat 
him on the nose—to send him flying out of win- 
dow, was a sentiment with which this singular 
young man inspired many persons whom he ae- 
costed. A biographer ought to be impartial, yet 
I own, in a modified degree, to have partaken of 
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this sentiment. He looked very much younger 
than his actual time of life, and was not of com- 
manding stature; but patronized his equals, nay, 
let us say, his betters, so insufferably, that a com- 
mon wish for his suppression existed among many 
persons in society. 

Clive told me of this little circumstance, and I 
am sorry to say of his own swv»sequent ill-behav- 
ior. “We were standing apart from the ladies,” 
so Clive narrated, “ when Barnes and I had our 
little passage of arms. He had tried the finger 
business upon me before, and I had before told 
him, either to shake hands or to leave it alone. 
You know the way in which the impudent little 
beggar stands astride, and sticks his little feet 
out. I brought my heel well down on his con- 
founded littie varnished toe, and gave it a scrunch 
which made Mr. Barnes shriek out one of his 
loudest oaths.” 

« D— clumsy ,”’ screamed out Barnes. 

Clive said, in a low voice, “I thought you only 
swore at women, Barnes.” 

“ It is you that say things before women, Clive,” 
cries his cousin, looking very furious. 

Mr. Clive lost all patience. “In what company, 
Barnes, would you like me to say that I think you 
are a snob! Will you have it on the Parade! 
Come out and I will speak to you.” 

“‘ Barnes can’t go out on the Parade,” cries 
Lord Kew, bursting out laughing, ‘there’s an- 
other gentleman there wanting him.” And two 
of the three young men enjoyed this joke ex- 
ceedingly. I doubt whether Barnes Newcome, 


Esq., of Newcome, was one of the persons 
amused. 

“« What wickedness are you three boys laugh- 
ing at!” cries Lady Ann, perfectly innocent 
and good-natured: “no good I will be bound. 


Come here, Clive.” Our young friend, it must 
be premised, had no sooner received the thrust of 
Lady Kew’s two fingers on entering, than it had 
been intimated to him that his interview with that 
gracious lady was at an end. For she had in- 
stantly called her daughter to her, with whom her 
ladyship fell a-whispering; and then it was that 
Clive retreated from Lady Kew’s hand, to fall 
into Barnes’s. 

“Clive trod on Barnes’s toe,” cries out cheery 
Lord Kew, “and has hurt Barnes’s favorite corn, 
so that he can not go out, and is actually obliged 
to keep the room. That’s what we were laugh- 
ing at.” 

‘*Hem!” growled Lady Kew. She knew to 
what her grandson alluded. Lord Kew had rep- 
resented Jack Belsize, and his thundering big 
stick, in the most terrific colors, to the family 
council. The joke was too good a one not to 
serve twice. 

Lady Ann, in her whispered conversation with 
the old Countess, had possibly deprecated her 
mother's anger toward poor Clive; for when he 
came up to the two ladies, the younger took his 
hand with great kindness, and said, “ My dear 
Clive, we are very sorry you are going. You 
were of the greatest use to us in the journey. I 
am sure you have been uncommonly good-na- 





tured and obliging, and we shall all miss you 
very much.” Her gentleness smote the generous 
young fellow, and an emotion of gratitude toward 
her for being so compassionate to him in his mis- 
ery, caused his cheeks to blush and his eyes per- 
haps to moisten. ‘Thank you, dear aunt,” says 
he, ‘‘ you have been very good and kind to me. 
It is I that shall feel lonely; but—but it is quite 
time that I should go to my work.” 

‘Quite time!” said the severe possessor of the 
eagle beak. ‘‘ Baden is a bad place for young 
men. They make acquaintances here of which 
very little good can come. They frequent the 
gambling-tables, and live with the most disrep- 
utable French Viscounts. We have heard of 
your goings on, Sir. It is a great pity that Col- 
onel Newcome did not take you with him to 
India.” 

« My dear mamma,” cries Lady Ann, “I am 
sure Clive has been a very good boy indeed.” 
The old lady’s morality put a stop to Clive’s pa- 
thetic mood, and he replied with a great deal of 
spirit, “ Dear Lady Ann, you have been always 
very good, and kindness is nothing surprising 
from you ; but Lady Kew’s advice, which I should 
not have ventured to ask, is an unexpected fa- 
vor; my father knows the extent of the gambling 
transactions to which your ladyship was pleased 
to allude, and introduced me to the gentleman 
whose acquaintance you don’t seem to think eli- 
gible.” 

“ My good young man, I think it is time you 
were off,” Lady Kew said this time with great 
good humor ; she liked Clive’s spirit, and as long 
as he interfered with none of her plans, was quite 
disposed to be friendly with him. ‘‘ Goto Rome, 
go to Florence, go wherever you like, and study 
very hard, and make very good pictures, and come 
back again, and we shall all be very glad to see 
you. You have very great talents—these sketches 
are really capital.” 

“Ts not he very clever, mamma?” said kind 
Lady Ann, eagerly. Clive felt the pathetic mood 
coming on again, and an immense desire to hug 
Lady Ann in his arms, and to kiss her. How 
grateful are we—how touched a frank and gen- 
erous heart is for a kind word extended to us in 
our pain! The pressure of a tender hand nerves 
a man for an operation, and cheers him for the 
dreadful interview with the surgeon. 

That cool old operator, who had taken Mr. 
Clive’s case in hand, now produced her shining 
knife, and executed the first cut with perfect neat- 
ness and precision. ‘ We are come here, as I 
suppose you know, Mr. Newcome, upon family 
matters, and I frankly tell you that I think, for 
your own sake, you would be much better away. 
I wrote my daughter a great scolding when I 
heard that you were in this place.” 

“ But it was by the merest chance, mamma, 
indeed it was,” cries Lady Ann. 

“Of course, by the merest chance, and by the 
merest chance I heard of it too. A little bird 
came and told me at Kissengen. You have no 
more sense, Ann, than a goose. I have told you 
so a hundred times. Lady Ann requested you 
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to stay, and I, my good young friend, request 
you to go away.” 

«I needed no request,” said Clive. ‘ My go- 
ing, Lady Kew, is my own act. I was going 
without requiring any guide to show me to the 
door.” 

“No doubt you were, and my arrival is the 
signal for Mr. Newcome’s bon jour. I am Bogey, 
and I frighten every body away. By the scene 
which you witnessed yesterday, my good young 


friend, and all that painful esclandre on the prom- | 


enade, you must see how absurd, and dangerous, 


on; and if the wretch flatters himself that it was 
on his account she was agitated yesterday, he is 
perfectly mistaken, and you may tell him Lady 
Kew said so. She is subject to fainting fits. Dr. 
Finck has been attending her ever since she has 
been here. She fainted only last Tuesday at the 
sight of a rat walking about their lodgings (they 
have dreadful lodgings, the Dorkings), and no 
wonder she was frightened at the sight of that 
great coarse tipsy wretch! She is engaged, as you 
know, to your connection, my grandson Barnes: 
| in all respects a most eligible union. The rank 








and wicked—yes, wicked it is for parents to allow | of life of the parties suits them to one another. 
intimacies to spring up between young people, | She is a good young woman, and Barnes has 
which can only lead to disgrace and unhappiness. | experienced from persons of another sort such 
Lady Dorking was another good-natured goose. | horrors, that he will know the blessing of domes- 
I had not arrived yesterday ten minutes, when | tic virtue. It was high time he should. I say 
my maid came running in to tell me of what had | all this in perfect frankness to you. 

occurred on the promenade ; and, tired as I was, “ Go back again and play in the garden, little 
I went that instant to Jane Dorking and passed | brats (this to the innocents who came frisking in 
the evening with her, and that poor little creature | from the lawn in front of the windows). You 


to whom Captain Belsize behaved so cruelly. She | have been? And Barnes sent you in here? Go 
does not care a fig for him—not one fig. Her/up to Miss Quigley. 
childish inclination is passed away these two years, | 


while Mr. Jack was performing his feats in pris- 


No, stop. Go and tell 
Ethel to come down; bring her down with you. 
Do you understand ?” 
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The unconscious infants toddle up stairs to 
their sister ; and Lady Kew blandly says, ‘ Ethel’s 
engagement to my grandson, Lord Kew, has long 
been settled in our family, though these things 
are best not talked about until they are quite de- 
termined you know, my dear Mr. Newcome. 
When we saw you and your father in London, 
we heard that you too—that you too were en- 
gaged to a young lady in your own rank of life, 
a Miss—what was her name!—Miss MacPher- 
son, Miss Mackenzie. Your aunt, Mrs. Hodson 
Newcome, who I must say is a most blundering, 
silly person, had set about this story. It appears 
there is no truth in it. Do not look surprised 
that I know about your affairs. I am an old 
witch, and know numbers of things.” 

And, indeed, how Lady Kew came to know 
this fact, whether her maid corresponded with 
Lady Ann's maid, what her ladyship’s means of 
information were, avowed or occult, this biogra- 
pher has never been able to ascertain. Very 


likely, Ethel, who in these last three weeks had 
been made aware of that interesting circumstance, 
had announced it to Lady Kew in the course of 
a cross-examination, and there may have been a 


battle between the granddaughter and the grand- 





mother, of which the family chronicler of the New- 
comes has had no precise knowledge. That there 
were many such I know—skirmishes, sieges, and 
general engagements. When we hear the guns, 
and see the wounded, we know there has been a 
fight. Who knows had there been a battle royal, 
and was Miss Newcome having her wounds dress- 
ed up stairs!” 

« You will like to say good-by to your cousin, 
I know,” Lady Kew continued, with imperturb- 
able placidity. ‘Ethel, my dear, here is Mr. 
Clive Newcome, who has come to bid us all good- 
by.” The little girls came trotting down at this 
moment, each holding a skirt of their elder sister. 
She looked rather pale, but her expression was 
haughty—almost fierce. 

Clive rose up as she entered, from the sofa by 
the old counitess’s side, which place she had point- 
ed him to take during the amputation. He rose 
up and put his hair back off his face, and said 
very calmly, “ Yes, I am come to say good-by. 
My holidays are over, and Ridley and I are off 
for Rome; good-by, and God bless you, Ethel.” 

She gave him her hand and said, ‘* Good-by, 
Clive ;” but her hand did not return his pressure, 
and dropped to her side, when he let it go. 
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Hearing the words good-by, little Alice burst 
into a howl, and little Maude, who was an im- 
petuous little thing, stamped her little red shoes 
and said, ‘It san’t be good-by. Tlive san’t go.” 
Alice roaring, clung hold of Clive’s trowsers. He 
took them up gayly, each on an arm, as he had 
done a hundred times, and tossed the children on 
to his shoulders, where they used to like to pull 
his yellow mustaches. He kissed the little hands 
and faces, and a moment after was gone. 

**Qu’as tu,” says M. de Florac, meeting him 
going over the bridge to his own hotel. ‘“ Qu’as 
tu mon petit Claive. Est ce qu’on vient de t’ar- 
racher une dent!” 

“Ce’st ¢a,” says Clive, and walked into the 
Hotel de France. ‘“ Hulloh! J. J.! Ridley!” he 
sang out. “Order the trap out and let’s be off.” 
“T thought we were not to march till to-morrow,’ 
says J. J., divining perhaps that some catastrophe | 
had occurred. Indeed, Mr. Clive was going a 
day sooner than he had intended. He woke at 
Fribourg the next morning. It was the grand 
ald cathedral he looked at, not Baden of the pine- | 
clad hills, of the pretty walks, and the lime-tree 
avenues. Not Baden the prettiest booth of all | 
Vanity Fair. The crowds and the music, the | 
gambling-tables, and the cadaverous croupiers | 
and chinking gold were far out of sight and hear- | 
ing. There was one window in the Hotel de 


Hollande that he thought of, how a fair arm used | 
to open it in the early morning, how the muslin 
curtain, in the morning air, swayed to and fro. 
He would have given how much to see it once 


more! Walking about at Fribourg in the night, 
away from his companions, he had thought of or- 


dering horses, galloping back to Baden, and once | 


again under that window calling Ethel, Ethel! 
But he came back to his room and the quiet J. J., 
and to poor Jack Belsize, who had had his tooth 
taken out, too. 

We had almost forgotten Jack, who took a 
back seat in Clive’s carriage, as befits a secondary 
personage in this history, and Clive in truth had 
almost forgotten him too. But Jack having his 
awn cares and business, and having rammed his 
own carpet bag, brought it down without a word, 
and Clive found him environed in smoke when 
he came down to take his place in the little britz- 
ka. I wonder whether the window at the Hotel 
de Hollande saw him go? There are some cur- 
tains behind which no historian, however prying, 
is allowed to peep. 

“ Tiens, le petit part,” says Florac of the cigar, 
who was always sauntering. “ Yes, we go,” 
says Clive. ‘There is a fourth place, Viscount, 
will you come too?” 

“T would love it well,” replies Florac, * but I 
am here in faction. My cousin and Seigneur M. 
le Duc d’Ivry is coming all the way from Bag- 
néres de Bigorre. He says he counts on me: 
affaires d'état, mon cher, affaires d'état.” 

“How pleased the duchess will be! Easy 
with that bag,” shouts Clive. ‘ How pleased 
the princess will be!” In truth he hardly knew 
what he was saying. 

“Vous croyez; vous croyez,” says M. de 


|Florac. ‘As you have a fourth place, I know 
who had best take it.” 

‘And who is that!” asked the young traveler. 

Lord Kew and Barnes Newcome, Esq., of 
| Newcome, came out of the Hotel de Hollande at 
|this moment. Barnes slunk back, seeing Jack 
Belsize’s hairy face. Kew ran over the bridge. 
‘*Good-by, Clive. Good-by, Jack.” ‘ Good-by, 
Kew.” It was a great handshaking. Away 
| goes the postillion blowing his horn, and young 
Hannibal has left Capua behind him. 

a 
CHAPTER XXXL 
MADAME LA DUCHESSE. 

In one of Clive Newcome’s letters from Baden, 
the young man described to me, with consider- 
Nac humor and numerous illustrations as his 
"| Wont was, a great lady to whom he was pre- 

sented at that watering-place by his friend Lord 
| Kew. Lord Kew had traveled in the East with 
| Monsieur le Duc and Madame la Duchesse d’Iv ry 
| —the prince being an old friend of his lordship’ s 
| family. He is the Q of Madame d’Ivry’s book 
| of travels, ‘‘Footprints of the Gazelles, by a 
| daughter of the Crusaders,” in which she prays 
| so fervently for Lord Kew’s conversion. He is 
| the Q who rescued the princess from the Arabs, 
and performed many a feat which lives in her 
| glowing pages. He persists in saying that he 
never rescued Madame la Princesse from any 
| Arabs at all, except from one beggar who was 
| bawling out for bucksheesh, and whom Kew 
| drove away with a stick. They made pilgrim- 
| ages to all the holy places, and a piteous sight it 
| was, said Lord Kew, to see the old prince in the 
Jerusalem processions at Easter pacing with 
bare feet and a candle. Here Lord Kew sepa- 
rated from the prince’s party. His name does 
not occur in the last part of the “ Footprints ;* 
which, in truth, are filled full of strange rhapso- 
dies, adventures which nobody ever saw but the 
princess, and mystic disquisitions. She hesitates 
at nothing like other poets of her nation: not 
profoundly learned, she invents where she has 
not acquired : mingles together religion and the 
opera; and performs Parisian pas-de-ballet be- 
fore the gates of monasteries and the cells of 
anchorites. She describes as if she had herself 
witnessed the catastrophe—the passage of the 
Red Sea: and, as if there were no doubt of the 
transaction, an unhappy love affair between 
Pharoah’s eldest son and Moses’s daughter. At 
Cairo, apropos of Joseph’s granaries, she enters 
into a furious tirade against Potiphar, whom 
she paints as an old savage, suspicious, and a 
tyrant. They generally have a copy of the 
‘“« Footprints of the Gazelles” at the Circulating 
Library at Baden, as Madame d’Ivry constantly 
visits that watering-place. M. le Duc was not 
pleased with the book, which was published 
entirely without his concurrence, and which he 
described as one of the ten thousand follies of 
Madame la Duchesse. 

This nobleman was five-and-forty years older 
than his duchess. France is the country where 
that sweet Christian institution of mariages de 
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convenance (which so many folks of the family | 


exquisites there, or riding au Bois, with a grace 


about which this story treats are engaged in | worthy of old Franconi himself, you would take 


arranging), is most in vogue. There the news- 


papers daily announce that M. de Foy has a) 
bureau de confiance, where families may arrange | 
marriages for their sons and daughters in perfect | 


comfort and security. It is but a question of 
money on one side and the other. Mademoiselle 
has so many francs of dot; Monsieur has such 
and such rentes or lands in possession or rever- 
sion, an étude d’avoué, a shop with a certain 
clientéle bringing him such and such an income, 
which may be doubled by the judicious addition 
of so much capital, and the pretty little matri- 
monial arrangement is concluded (the agent 
touching his percentage), or broken off, and no- 
body unhajpy, and the world none the wiser. 
The consequences of the system I do not pretend 
personally to know; but if the light literature 


of a country is a reflex of its manners, and | 
pummelled his family out of France). 


French novels are a picture of French life, a 
pretty society must that be into the midst of 
which the London reader may walk in twelve 
hours from this time of perusal, and from which 
only twenty miles of sea separate us. 

When the old Duke d’Ivry, of the ancient 
nobility of France, an emigrant with Artois, a 
warrior with Conde, an exile during the reign of 
the Corsican usurper, a grand prince, a great 
nobleman afterward, though shorn of nineteen- 
twentieths of his wealth by the revolution—when 
the Duke d’Ivry lost his two sons, and his son's 
son likewise died, as if fate had determined to 
end the direct line of that noble house, which 
had furnished queens to Europe, and renowned 
chiefs to the Crusaders—being of an intrepid 
spirit, the Duke was ill-disposed to yield to his 
redoubtable enemy, in spite of the cruel blows 
which the latter had inflicted upon him, and 
when he was more than sixty years of age, three 
months before the July Revolution broke out, a 
young lady of a sufficient nobility, a virgin of six- 
teen, was brought out of the convent of the Sacré 
Ceeur at Paris, and married with immense splen- 
dor and ceremony to this princely widower. 
The most august names signed the book of the 
civil marriage. Madame la Dauphine, and Ma- 
dame la Duchesse de Berri complimented the 
young bride with royal favors. Her portrait by 
Dubufe was in the Exhibition next year, a 
charming young duchess indeed, with black 
eyes, and black ringlets, pearls on her neck, and 
diamonds in her hair, as beautiful as a princess 
of a fairy tale. M. d'Ivry, whose early life may 
have been rather oragious, was yet a gentleman 
perfectly well conserved. Resolute against fate 
his enemy (one would fancy fate was of an 
aristocratic turn, and took especial delight in 
combats with princely houses; the Atride, the 
Borbonide, the Ivrys—the Browns and Joneses 
being of no account), the prince seemed to be 
determined not only to secure a progeny, but to 
defy age. At sixty he was still young, or seemed 
to be so. His hair was as black as the princess's 
own, his teeth as white. If you saw him on the 
Boulevard de Gand, sunning among the youthful 


| peer retired to his terres. 





him for one of the young men, of whom indeed, 
up to his marriage, he retained a number of the 
graceful follies and amusements, though his man- 
ners had a dignity acquired in the old days of 
Versailles and the Trianon, which the moderns 
can not hope to imitate. He was assiduous be- 
hind the scenes of the Opera as any journalist, 
or any young dandy of twenty years. He 
“ranged himself,” as the French »hrase is, 
shortly before his marriage, just like any other 
young bachelor: took leave of Phrynie and 
Aspasie in the coulisses, and proposed to devote 
himself henceforth to his charming young wife. 

The affreux catastrophe of July arrived. The 
ancient Bourbons were once more on the road to 
exile (save one wily old remnant of the race, who 
rode grinning over the Barricades, and distribu- 
ting poignées de main to the stout fists that had 
M. le 
Duc d’Ivry, who lost his place at court, his ap- 
pointments which helped his income very much, 
and his peerage, would no more acknowledge the 
usurper of Neuilly, than him of Elba. The ex- 
He barricaded his 
house in Paris against all supporters of the citi- 
zen King; his nearest kinsman, M. de Florac, 
among the rest, who for his part cheerfully took 
his oath of fidelity, and his seat in Louis 
Philippe’s house of peers, having indeed been 
accustomed to swear to all dynasties for some 
years past. 

In due time Madame la Duchesse d’Ivry gave 
birth to a child, a daughter, whom her noble 
father received with but small pleasure. What 
the Duke desired, was an heir to his name, a 
Prince de Montcontour, to fill the place of the 
sons and grandsons gone before him, to join their 
ancestors in the tomb. No more children, how- 
ever, blessed the old Duke’s union. Madame 
d'Ivry went the round of all the watering-places : 
pilgrimages were tried: vows and gifts to all 
saints supposed to be favorable to the d’Ivry 
family, or to families in general: but the saints 
turned a deaf ear; they were inexorable since 
the true religion and the elder Bourbons were 
banished from France. 

Living by themselves in their ancient castles, 
or their dreary mansion of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, I suppose the Duke and Duchess grew 
tired of one another, as persons who enter into 
a mariage de convenance sometimes—nay, as 
those who light a flaming love match, and run 
away with one another—will be found todo. A 
lady of one-and-twenty, and a gentleman of sixty- 
six, alone in a great castle, have not unfrequently 
a third guest at their table, who comes without a 
card, and whom they can not shut out, though 
they keep their doors closed ever so. His name 
is Ennui, and many a long hour and weary night 
must such folks pass in the unbidden society of 
this Old Man of the Sea; this daily guest at the 
board; this watchful attendant at the fireside ; 
this assiduous companion who will walk out with 
you ; this sleepless, restless bedfellow. 
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At first, M. d’Ivry, that well-conserved noble- 
man who never would allow that he was not 
young, exhibited no sign of doubt regarding his 
own youth except an extreme jealousy and avoid- 
ance of all other young fellows. Very likely 
Madame Ja Duchesse may have thought men in 
general dyed their hair, wore stays, and had the 
rheumatism. Coming out of the convent of the 
Sacré Coeur, how was the innocent young lady 
to know better! You see, in these mariages de 
convenance, though a coronet may be convenient 
to a beautiful young creature, and a beautiful 
young creature may be convenient to an old 
gentleman, there are articles which the marriage- 
monger can not make to convene at all: tempers 
over which M. de Foy and his like have no con- 
trol; and tastes which can not be put into the 
marriage settlements. So this couple were un- 
happy, and the Duke and Duchess quarreled with 
one another like the most vulgar pair who ever 
fought across a table. 

In this unhappy state of home affairs, Madame 
took to literature, Monsieur to politics. She dis- 
covered that she was a great unappreciated soul, 
and when a woman finds that treasure in her 
bosom, of course she sets her own price on the 
article. Did you ever see the first poems of 
Madame la Duchesse d’Ivry, “Les Cris de 
l'Ame?” She used to read them to her very 
intimate friends, in white, with her hair a good 
deal down her back. They had some success. 
Dubufe having painted her as a duchess, Schef- 
fer depicted her as a Muse. That was in the 


third year of her marriage, when she rebelled 
against the duke her husband, insisted on open- 
ing her saloons to art and literature, and, a fer- 
vent devotee still, proposed to unite genius and 


religion. Poets had interviews with her. Musi- 
cians came and twanged guitars to her. Her 
husband, entering her room, would fall over the 
sabre and spurs of Count Almaviva from the 
Boulevard, or Don Basilio with his great som- 
brero and shoe-buckles. The old gentleman was 
breathless and bewildered in following herthrough 
all her vagaries. He was of old France, she of 
new. What did he know of the Ecole Roman- 
tique, and these jeunes gens with their Marie 
Tudors and Tours de Nesle, and sanguineous 
histories of queens who sewed their lovers into 
sacks, emperors who had interviews with robber 
captains in Charlemagne’s tomb, Buridans and 
Hernanis, and stuff! Monsieur le Vicomte de 
Chateaubriand was a man of genius as a writer, 
certainly immortal; and M. de Lamartine was a 
young man extremely bien pensant, but, ma foi, 
give him Crébillon fils, or a bonne farce of M. 
Vade to make laugh; for the great sentiments, 
for the beautiful style give him M. de Lormain 
(although Bonapartist) or the Abbé de Lille. 
And for the new school! bah! these little 
Dumases, and Hugos, and Mussets, what is all 
that’ “M.de Lormain shall be immortal, Mon- 
sieur,” he would say, ‘* when all these fréluquets 
are forgotten.” After his marriage he frequented 
the coulisses of the Opera no more; but he was 
a pretty constant attendant at the Theatre Fran- 





cais, where you might hear him snoring over the 
chefs-d’euvres of French tragedy. 

For some little time after 1830, the Duchesse 
was as great a Carlist as her husband could wish; 
and they conspired together very comfortably at 
first. Of an adventurous turn, eager for excite- 
ment of all kinds, nothing would have better 
pleased the Duchess than to follow Mapame in 
her adventurous course in La Vendee, disguised 
as a boy above all. She was persuaded to stay 
at home, however, and aid the good cause at 
Paris ; while Monsieur le Duc went off to Brit- 
tany to offer his old sword to the mother of his 
king. But Mapame was discovered up the chim- 
ney at Rennes, and all sorts of things were dis- 
covered afterward. The world said that our 
silly little Duchess of Paris was partly the cause 
of the discovery. Spies were put upon her, and 
to some people she would tell any thing. M. le 
Duc, on paying his annual visit to the august 
exiles at Goritz, was very badly received: Mad- 
ame la Dauphine gave him a sermon. He had 
an awful quarrel with Madame la Duchesse on 
returning to Paris. He provoked Monsieur le 
Comte Tiercelin, le beau Tiercelin, an officer of 
ordonnance of the Duke of Orleans, into a duel, 
apropos of a cup of coffee in a salon; he actually 
wounded the beau Tiercelin—he sixty-five years 
of age! His nephew, M. de Florac, was loud in 
praise of his kinsman’s bravery. 

That pretty figure and complexion which still 
appear so captivating in M. Dubufe’s portrait of 
Madame la Duchesse d’Ivry, have long existed— 
it must be owned—only in paint. “ Je la préfere 
a& Uhuile,” the Vicomte de Florac said of his 
cousin, ‘‘she should get her blushes from Mon- 
sieur Dubufe—those of her present furnishers are 
not near so natural.” Sometimes the Duchess 
appeared with these postiches roses, sometimes 
of a mortal paleness. Sometimes she looked 
plump, on other occasions woefully thin. ‘* When 
she goes into the world,” said the same chroni- 
cler, ‘‘ ma cousine surrounds herself with jupons 
—c’est pour défendre sa vertu: when she is ina 
devotional mood, she gives up rouge, roast meat, 
and crinoline, and fait maigre absolument.” To 
spite the Duke her husband, she took up with 
the Vicomte de Florac, and to please herself she 
cast him away. She took his brother, the Abbé 
de Florac, for a director, and presently parted 
from him. ‘‘ Mon frére, ce saint homme ne parle 
jamais de Madame la Duchesse, maintenant,” 
said the Vicomte. She must have confessed to 
him des choses affreuses—oh oui !—affreuses ma 
parole d’honneur ! 

The Duke d’Ivry being archiroyaliste, Madame 
la Duchesse must make herself ultra-Philippiste. 
“*O oui! tout ce qu’il-y-a de plus Madame Adé- 
laide au monde!” cried Florac. ‘She raffoles 
of M. le Régent. She used to keep a fast of the 
day of the supplice of Philippe Egalité, Saint 
and Martyr. I say used, for to make to enrage 
her husband, and to recall the Abbé my brother, 
did she not advise herself to consult M. le Pas- 
teur Grigou, and to attend the preach at his 
Temple? When this sheep had brought her 
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shepherd back, she dismissed the Pasteur Gri- 
gou. Then she tired of M. l’Abbé again, and 
my brother is come out from her, shaking his 
good head. Ah! she must have put things into 
it which astonished the good Abbé! You know 
he has since taken the Dominican robe? My 
word of honor! I believe it was terror of her that 
drove him into a convent. You shall see him at 
Rome, Clive. Give him news of his elder, and 
tell him this gross prodigal is repenting among 
the swine. My word of honor! I desire but the 
death of Madame la Vicomtesse de Florac, to 
marry and range myself! 

“ After being Royalist, Philippist, Catholic, 
Huguenot, Madame d’Ivry must take to Panthe- 
ism, to bearded philosophers who believe in no- 
thing, not even in clean linen, eclecticism, re- 
publicanism, what know I? All her changes 
have been chronicled by books of her composi- 
tion. Les Démons, poem Catholic; Charles IX. 
is the hero, and the demons are shot for the 
most part at the catastrophe of St. Bartholomew. 
My good mother, all good Catholic as she is, 
was startled by the boldness of this doctrine. 
Then there came Une Dragonnade, par Mme. 
La Duchesse d'Ivry, which is all on your side. 
That was of the time of the Pastor Grigou, that 
one. The last was Les Dieux déchus, poeme en 
20 chants, par Mme. la D—— d’I. Guard your- 
self well from this Muse! If she takes a fancy 
to you, she will never leave you alone. If you 
see her often, she will fancy you are in love with 
her, and tell her husband. She always tells my 
uncle—afterward—after she has quarreled with 
you and grown tired of you! Eh! being in 
London once, she had the idea to make herself a 
Quakre ; wore the costume, consulted a minister 
of that culte, and quarreled with him as of rule. 
It appears the Quakers do not beat themselves, 
otherwise my poor uncle must have payed of his 
person. 

‘‘ The turn of the philosophers then came, the 
chemists, the natural historians, what know I! 
She made a laboratory in her hotel, and rehearsed 
poisons like Madame de Brinvilliers—she spent 
hours in the Jardin des Plantes. Since she has 
grown affreusement maigre and wears mounting 
robes, she has taken more than ever to the idea 
that she resembles Mary Queen of Scots. She 
wears a little frill and a little cap. Every man 
she loves she says has come to misfortune. She 
calls her lodgings Lochleven. Eh! I pity the 
landlord of Lochleven! She calls ce gros Black- 
ball vous savez, that pillar of estaminets, that 
prince of mauvais-ton, her Bothwell ; little Mi- 
jaud, the poor little pianist, she named her Rizzio ; 
young Lord Greenhorn, who was here with his 
Governor, a Monsieur of Oxfort, she christened 
her Darnley, and the Minister Anglican, her John 
Knox! The poor man was quite enchanted! 
Beware of this haggard Syren, my little Clive! 
—mistrust her dangerous song! Her cave is 
jonchée with the bones of her victims. Be you 
not one!” 

Far from causing Clive to avoid Madame la 
Duchesse, these cautions very likely would have 





made him only the more eager to make her ac- 
quaintance, but that a much nobler attraction 
drew him elsewhere. At first, being introduced 
to Madame d’Ivry’s salon, he was pleased and 
flattered, and behaved himself there merrily and 
agreeably enough. He had not studied Horace 
Vernet for nothing; he drew a fine picture of 
Kew rescuing her from the Arabs, with a plenty 
of sabres, pistols, bournouses, and dromedaries. 
He made a pretty sketch of her little girl Antoi- 
nette, and a wonderful likeness of Miss O'Grady, 
the little girl’s governess, the mother’s dame de 
compagnie—Miss O’Grady, with the richest 
Milesian brogue, who had been engaged to give 
Antoinette the pure English accent. But the 
French lady’s great eyes and painted smiles 
would not bear comparison with Ethel’s aatural 
brightness and beauty. Clive, who had been 
appointed painter in ordinary to the Queen of 
Scots, neglected his business, and went over to 
the English faction; so did one or two more of 
the Princess’s followers, leaving her Majesty by 
no means well pleased at their desertion. 


There had been many quarrels between M. 
d'Ivry and his next of kin. Political differences, 
private differences—a long story. The Duke, 
who had been wild himseif, could not pardon the 
Vicomte de Florac for being wild. Efforts at 
reconciliation had been made which ended un- 
successfully. The Vicomte de Florac had been 
allowed for a brief space to be intimate with the 
chief of his family, and then had been dismissed 
for being too intimate. Right or wrong, the 
Duke was jealous of all young men who ap- 
proached the Duchesse. ‘He is suspicious,” 
Madame de Florac indignantly said, ‘* because 
he remembers : and he thinks other men are like 
himself.” The Vicomte discreetly said, ‘* My 
cousin has paid me the compliment to be jealous 
of me,” and acquiesced in his banishment with 
a shrug. 

During the emigration the old Lord Kew had 
been very kind to exiles; M. d'Ivry among the 
number; and that nobleman was anxious to 
return to all Lord Kew’s family when they came 
to France the hospitality which he had received 
himself in England. He still remembered, or 
professed to remember, Lady Kew’s beauty. How 
many women are there, awful of aspect, at pres- 
ent, of whom the same pleasing legend is not 
narrated? It must be true, for do not they them- 
selves confess it? I know of few things more 
remarkable or suggestive of philosophic contem- 
plation than those physical changes. When the 
old Duke and the old Countess met together and 
talked confidentially, their conversation bloomed 
into a jargon wonderful to hear. Old scandals 
woke up, old naughtinesses rose out of their 
graves, and danced, and smirked, and gibbered 
again, like those wicked nuns whom Bertram 
and Robert de Diable evoke from their sepulchres 
while the bassoon performs a diabolical incanta- 
tion. The Brighton Pavilion was tenanted ; 
Ranelagh and the Pantheon swarmed with dan- 
cers and masks; Perdita was found again, and 
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walked a minuet with the Prince of Wales. Mrs. 
Clarke and the Duke of York danced together— 
a pretty dance. The old Duke wore a jabot and 
aeles-de-pigeon, the old Countess a hoop, and a 


A 
cushion on her head. If haply the young folks 
came in, the elders modified their recollections, 
and Lady Kew brought honest old King George, 
and good old ugly Queen Charlotte to the rescue. 
Her ladyship was sister of the Marquis of Steyne, 
and in some respects resembled that lamented 
nobleman. Their family had relations in France 
(Lady Kew had always a pied-a-terre at Paris, a 


bitter little scandal-shop, where les bien-pensants 
assembled and retailed the most awful stories 


against the reigning dynasty). It was she who 
handed over le petit Kiou, when quite a boy, to 
Monsieur and Madame d’Ivry, to be lancé into 
Parisian society. He was treated as a son of 
the family by the Duke, one of whose many 
Christian names, his lordship, Francis George 
Xavier, Earl of Kew and Viscount Walham bears. 
If Lady Kew hated any one (and she could hate 
very considerably) she hated her daughter-in-law, 
Walham’s widow, and the Methodists who sur- 
rounded her. Kew remain among a pack of 
psalm-singing old women and parsons with his 
mother! Fi donc! Frank was Lady Kew’s 
boy, she would form him, marry him, leave him 
her money if he married to her liking, and show 
him life. And so she showed it to him. 

Have you taken your children to the National 


ala Mode? Was the artist exceeding the privi- 
lege of his calling in painting the catastrophe in 
which those guilty people all suffer! If this 
fable were not true, if many and many of your 
young men of pleasure had not acted it, and rued 
the moral, I would tear the page. You know 
that in our Nursery Tales there is commonly a 
good fairy to counsel, and a bad one to mislead 
the young prince. You perhaps feel that in 
your own life there is a Good Principle imploring 
you to come into its kind bosom, and a Bad Pas- 
sion which tempts you into its arms. Be of easy 





minds, good-natured people! Let us disdain 

surprises and coups-de-théatre for once ; and tell 

those good souls who are interested about him, 

that there is a Good Spirit coming to the rescue 
of our young Lord Kew. 

Surrounded by her court 

and royal attendants, La 

Reine Marie used gracious- 

ly to attend the play-table, 

where luck occasionally de- 

clared itself for and against 

her majesty. Her appear- 

ance used to create not a 

little excitement in the Sa- 

loon of Roulette, the game 

which she patronized, it be- 

ing more “fertile of emo- 

tions” than the slower Trente 

et Quarante. She dreamed 

of numbers, had favorite in- 

cantations by which to con- 

jure them: noted the fig- 

ures made by peels of peaches 

and so forth, the numbers of 

houses, on hackney coaches 

—was superstitious comme 

toutes les dmes poétiques. She commonly brought 

a beautiful agate bonbonniére full of gold pieces, 

when she played. It was wonderful to see her 

grimaces; to watch her behavior: her appeals 

to Heaven, her delight and despair. Madame la 

Baronne de la Cruche Cassée played on one 

side of her, Madame la Comtesse de Schlang- 

enbad on the other. "When she had lost all her 

money her majesty would condescend to borrow 


| —not from those ladies : knowing the royal pecu- 


liarity, they never had any money ; they always 
lost; they swiftly pocketed their winnings and 
never left a mass on the table, or quitted it, as 
courtiers will, when they saw luck was going 
against their sovereign. The officers of her 
household were Count Ponter, a Hanoverian, the 
Cavaliere Spada, Captain Blackball of a mysteri- 
ous English regiment, which might be any one 
of the hundred and twenty in the army list, and 
other noblemen and gentlemen, Greeks, Russians, 
and Spaniards. Mr. and Mrs. Jones (of En- 
gland), who had made the princess's acquaintance 
at Bagnéres (where her lord still remained in the 
gout), and perseveringly followed her all the 
way to Baden; were dazzled by the splendor of 
the company in which they found themselves. 


| Miss Jones wrote such letters to her dearest 
Gallery in London, and shown them the Marriage | 


friend Miss Thompson, Cambridge Square, Lon- 
don, as caused that young person to créver with 
envy. Bob Jones, who had grown a pair of mus- 
taches since he left home, began to think slight- 
ingly of poor little Fanny Thompson, now he 
had got into “the best Continental society.” 
Might not he quarter a countess’s coat on his 
brougham along with the Jones’ arms, or more 
slap up still, have the two shields painted on the 
panels with the coronet over? ‘“ Do you know 
the princess calls herself the Queen of Scots, and 
she calls me Julian Avenel,” says Jones delighted, 
to Clive, who wrote me about the transmogrifica- 
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tion of our schoolfellow, an attorney's son whom 
I recollected a sniveling little boy at Grey Friars. 
‘I say, Newcome, the princess is going to estab- 
lish an order,” cried Bob in ecstasy. Every one 
of her aids-de-camp had a bunch of orders at his 
button, excepting, of course, poor Jones. 

Like all persons who beheld her, when Miss 
Newcome and her party made their appearance 
at Baden, Monsieur de Florac was enraptured 
with her beauty. ‘I speak of it constantly be- 
fore the Duchesse. I know it pleases her,”’ so the 
Vicbmte said. You should have seen her looks 
when your friend M. Jones praised Miss New- 
come! She ground her teethwith fury. Tiens, 
ce petit sournois de Kiou! He always spoke of 
her as a mere sac d'argent that he was about to 
marry—an ingot of the cité—une fille de Lord 
Maire. Have all English bankers such pearls of 
daughters! If the Vicomtesse de Florac had but 
quitted the earth, dont elle fait l’ornement—I 
would present myself to the charmante Meess 
and ride a steeple chase with Kiou!”’ That he 
should win it the Viscount never doubted. 

When Lady Ann Newcome first appeared in 
the ball-room at Baden, Madame la Duchesse 
d'Ivry begged the Earl of Kew (notre filleul she 
called him) to present her to his aunt Miladi and 
her charming daughter. My filleul had not pre- 
pared me for so much grace,” she said, turning a 
look toward Lord Kew, which caused his lord- 
ship some embarrassment. Her kindness and 
graciousness were extreme. Her caresses and 
compliments never ceased all the evening. She 
told the mother and the daughter too that she 


had never seen any one so lovely as Ethel. When- 
ever she saw Lady Ann’s children in the walks 
she ran to them (so that Captain Blackball and 
Count Punter, A.D.C., were amazed at her ten- 


derness), she étoufféd them with kisses. What 
lilies and roses! What lovely little creatures ! 
What companio»s for herown Antoinette! ‘This 
is your governess, Miss Quigli. Mademoiselle 
you must let me present you to Miss O’Grédi, your 
compatriot, and I hope your children will be al- 
ways together.” The Irish Protestant governess 
scowled at the Irish Catholic—there was a Boyne 
Water between them. 

Little Antoinette, a lonely little girl, was glad 
to find any companions. ‘“ Mamma iisses me 
on the promenade,” she told them in her artless 
way. ‘She never kisses me at home.” One 
day when Lord Kew with Florac and Clive were 
playing with the children, Antoinette said, ‘‘ Pour- 
quoi ne venez vous plus chez nous, M. de Kew! 
And why does Mamma say you are a liche? 
She said so yesterday to ces Messieurs. And 
why does Mamma say thou art only a vauricn, 
mon cousin? Thou art always very good for 
me. I love thee better than all those Messieurs. 
Ma tante Florac a été bonne pour moi a Paris 
aussi—Ah ! qu’elle a été bonne !” 

“C’est que les anges aiment bien les petits 
chérubins, and my mother is an angel, seest 
thou,” cries Florac, kissing her. 

“Thy mother is not dead,” said little Antoin- 
ette, “then why dost thou cry, my cousin?” 





And the three spectators were touched by this 
little scene and speech. 

Lady Ann Newcome received the caresses and 
compliments of Madame la Duchesse with marked 
coldness on the part of one commonly so very 
good-natured. Ethel’s instinct told her that 
there was something wrong in this woman, and 
she shrank from her with haughty reserve. The 
girl’s conduct was not likely to please the French 
lady, but she never relaxed in her smiles and her 
compliments, her caresses, and her professions of 
admiration. She was present when Clara Pul- 
leyn fell; and, prodigal of cdlineries and conso- 
lation, and shawls and scent bottles, to the 
unhappy young lady, she would accompany her 
home. She inquired perpetually after the health 
of ceite pauvre petite Miss Clara. O, how she 
railed against ces Anglaises and their prudery ! 
Can you fancy her and her circle, the tea-table 
set in the twilight that evening, the court assem- 
bled, Madame de la Cruchecassée and Madame 
de Schlangenbad; and their whiskered humble 
servants, Baron Punter, and Count Spada, and 
Marquis Iago, and Prince Iachimo, and worthy 
Captain Blackball! Can you fancy a moonlight 
conclave, and ghouls feasting on the fresh corpse 
of a reputation—the jibes and sarcasms, the 
laughing and the gnashing of teeth! How they 
tear the dainty limbs, and relish the tender mor- 
sels ! 

“The air of this place is not good for you, be- 
lieve me, my little Kew; it is dangerous. Have 
pressing affairs in England; let your chateau 
burn down; or your intendant run away, and 
pursue him. Partez, mon petit Kiou ; partez, or 
evil will come of it.” Such was the advice 
which a friend of Lord Kew gave the young 
nobleman. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 
BARNES'S COURTSHIP. 

Ernec had made various attempts to become 
intimate with her future sister-in-law ; had walk- 
ed, and ridden, and talked with Lady Clara be- 
fore Barnes’s arrival. She had come away not 
very much impressed with respect for Lady Clara's 
mental powers; indeed we have said that Miss 
Ethel was rather more prone to attack women 
than to admire them, and was a little hard upon 
the fashionable young persons of her acquaintance 
and sex. In after life, care and thought subdued 
her pride, and she learned to look at society more 
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good-naturedly ; but at this time, and for some 
years after, she was impatient of common-place 
people, and did not choose to conceal her scorn. 
Lady Clara was very much afraid of her. Those 
timid little thoughts, which would come out, and 
frisk and gambol with pretty graceful antics, and 
advance confidingly at the sound of Jack Belsize’s 
jolly voice, and nibble crumbs out of his hand, 
shrank away before Ethel, severe nymph with the 
bright eyes, and hid themselves under the thick- 
ets and in the shade. Who has not overheard a 
simple couple of girls, or of lovers possibly, pour- 
ing out their little hearts, laughing at their own 
little jokes, prattling and prattling away unceas- 
ingly, until mamma appears with her awful di- 
dactic countenance, or the governess with her dry 
moralities, and the colloquy straightway ceases, 
the laughter stops, the chirp of the harmless lit- 
tle birds is hushed. Lady Clara being of a timid 
nature, stood in as much awe of Ethel as of her 
father and mother; whereas her next sister, a 
brisk young creature of seventeen, who was of 
the order of romps or tomboys, was by no means 
afraid of Miss Newcome, and indeed a much 
greater favorite with her than her placid elder 
sister. 

Young ladies may have been crossed in love, 
and have had their sufferings, their frantic mo- 
ments of grief and tears, their wakeful nights, 
and so forth; but it is only in very sentimental 
novels that people occupy themselves perpetually 
with that passion: and, I believe, what are called 
broken hearts, are very rare articles indeed. Tom 
is jilted—is for a while in a dreadful state—bores 
all his male acquaintance with his groans and his 
frenzy—rallies from the complaint—eats his din- 
ner very kindly—takes an interest in the next 
turf event, and is found at Newmarket, as usual, 
bawling out the odds which he will give or take. 
Miss has her paroxysm and recovery—Madame 
Crinoline’s new importations from Paris interest 
the young creature—she deigns to consider wheth- 
er pink or blue will become her most—she con- 
spires with her maid to make the spring morning 
dresses answer for the autumn—she resumes her 
books, piano, and music (giving up certain songs 
perhaps that she used to sing)—she waltzes with 
the Captain—gets a color—waltzes longer, better, 
and ten times quicker than Lucy, who is dancing 
with the Major—replies in an animated manner 
to the Captain's delightful remarks—takes a little 
supper—and looks quite kindly at him before she 
pulls up the carriage windows. 

Clive may not like his cousin Barnes Newcome, 
and many other men share in that antipathy, but 
all ladies do not. It is a fact, that Barnes, when 
he likes, can make himself a very pleasant fellow. 
He is dreadfully satirical, that is certain; but 
many persons are amused by those dreadful sa- 
tirical young men: and to hear fun made of our 
neighbors, even of some of our friends, does not 
make us very angry. Barnes is one of the very 
best waltzers in all society, that is the truth; 
whereas it must be confessed Some One Else was 
very heavy and slow, his great foot always crush- 





Barnes whirls a partner round a room ages afler 
she is ready to faint. What wicked fun he makes 
of other people when he stops! He is not hand- 
some, but in his face there is something odd-look- 
ing and distinguished. It is certain he has beau- 
tiful small feet and hands. 

He comes every day from the city, drops in, in 
his quiet unobtrusive way, and drinks tea at five 
o'clock ; always brings a budget of the funniest 
stories with him, makes mamma laugh, Clara 
laugh, Henrietta, who is in the school-room still, 
die of laughing. Papa has the highest opinion 
of Mr. Newcome as a man of business: if he had 
had such a friend in early life his affairs would 
not be where they now are, poor dear kind papa! 
Do they want to go any where, is not Mr. New- 
come always ready? Did he not procure that de- 
lightful room for them to witness the Lord Mayor’s 
show ; and make Clara die of laughing at those 
odd city people at the Mansion House ball? He 
is at every party, and never tired though he gets 
up so early : he waltzes with nobody else: he is 
always there to put Lady Clara in the carriage : 
at the drawing-room he looked quite handsome in 
his uniform of the Newcome Hussars, bottle-green 
and silver lace : he speaks politics so exceedingly 
well with papa and gentlemen after dinner: he 
is a sound conservative, full of practical good 
sense and information, with no dangerous new- 
fangled ideas, such as young men have. When 
poor dear Sir Bryan Newcome’s health gives way 
quite, Mr. Newcome will go into parliament, and 
then he will resume the old barony which has 
been in abeyance in the family since the reign of 
Richard the Third. They had fallen quite, quite 
low. Mr. Newcome’s grandfather came to Lon- 
don with a satchel on his back, like Whittington. 
Isn’t it romantic? 

This process has been going on for months. It 
is not in one day that poor Lady Clara has been 
made to forget the past, and to lay aside her 
mourning. Day after day, very likely, the unde- 
niable faults and many piccadilloes of—of that 
other person, have been exposed to her. People 
around the young lady may desire to spare her 
feelings, but can have no interest in screening 
poor Jack from condign reprobation. A wild 
prodigal—a disgrace to his order—a son of old 
Highgate’s leading such a life, and making such 
a scandal! Lord Dorking believes Mr. Belsize 
to be an abandoned monster and fiend in human 
shape; gathers and relates all the stories that 
ever have been told to the young man’s disad- 
vantage, and of these be sure there are enough, 
and speaks of him with transports of indignation. 
At the end of months of unwearied courtship, 
Mr. Barnes Newcome is honestly accepted, and 
Lady Clara is waiting for him at Baden, not un- 
happy to receive him; when walking on the 
promenade with her father, the ghost of her dead 
love suddenly rises before her, and the young 
lady faints to the ground. 

When Barnes Neweome thinks fit he can be 

perfectly placable in his demeanor and delicate 
in his conduct. What he said upon this painful 





ing you, and he always begging your pardon. 


subject was delivered with the greatest propriety. 
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He did not for one moment consider that Lady 
Clara’s agitation arose from any present feeling 
in Mr. Belsize’s favor, but that she was naturally 
moved by the remembrance of the past, and the 
sudden appearance which recalled it. ‘ And but 
that a lady’s name should never be made the sub- 
ject of dispute between men,” Newcome said to 
Lord Dorking, with great dignity, ‘‘ and that Cap- 
tain Belsize has opportunely quitted the place, I 
should certainly have chastised him. He and an- 
other adventurer, against whom I have had to 
warn my own family, have quitted Baden this aft- 
ernoon. I am glad that both are gone, Captain 
Belsize especially ; for my temper, my lord, is 
hot, and I do not think I should have command- 
ed it.” 

Lord Kew, when the elder lord informed him 
of this admirable speech of Barnes Newcome's, 
upon whose character, prudence, and dignity the 
Earl of Dorking pronounced a fervent eulogium, 
shook his head gravely, and said, «‘ Yes, Barnes 
was a dead shot, and a most determined fellow :” 
and did not burst out laughing until he and Lord 
Dorking had parted. Then to be sure he took 
his fill of laughter: he told the story to Ethel; he 
complimented Barnes vn his heroic self-denial ; 
the joke of the thundering big stick was nothing 
to it. Barnes Newcome laughed too; he had 
plenty of humor, Barnes. “TI think you might 
have whopped Jack when he came out from his 
interview with the Dorkings,” Kew said: “the 
poor devil was so bewildered and weak, that Al- 
fred might have thrashed him. At other times 
you would find it more difficult, Barnee, my man.” 


Mr. B. Newcome resumed his dignity; said a 
joke was a joke, and there was quite enough of 
this one; which assertion we may be sure he 
conscientiously made. 

That meeting and parting between the old lov- 
ers passed with a great deal of calm and propriety 


on both sides. Miss’s parents of course were 
present when Jack at their summons waited upon 
them and their daughter, and made his hang-dog 
bow. My Lord Dorking said (poor Jack in the 
anguish of his heart had poured out the story to 
Clive Newcome afterward), “‘ Mr. Belsize, I have 
to apologize for words which I used in my heat 
yesterday, and which I recall and regret, as I am 
sure you do that there should have been any oc- 
casion for them.” 

Mr. Belsize, looking at the carpet, said he was 
very sorry. 

Lady Dorking here remarked, ‘that as Cap- 
tain Belsize was now at Baden, he might wish 
to hear from Lady Clara Pulleyn’s own lips that 
the engagement into which she had entered was 
formed by herself, certainly with the consent and 
advice of her family. Is it not so, my dear?” 

Lady Clara said, “ Yes, mamma,” with a low 
courtesy. 

“We have now to wish you good-by, Charles 
Belsize,” said my lord, with some feeling. “As 
your relative, and your father’s old friend, I wish 
you well. I hope your future course in life may 
not be so unfortunate as the past year. I request 
that we may part friends. Good-by, Charles. 





Clara, shake hands with Captain Belsize. My 
Lady Dorking, you will please to give Charles 
your hand. You have known him since he was 
a child ; and—and—we are sorry to be obliged 
to part in this way.” In this wise Mr. Jack Bel- 
size’s tooth was finally extracted; and for the 
moment we wish him and his brother patient a 
good journey. 

Little lynx-eyed Dr. Von Finck, who attends 
most of the polite company at Baden, drove cease- 
lessly about the place that day, with the real ver- 
sion of the fainting-fit story, about which we may 
be sure the wicked and malicious, and the unin- 
itiated, had a hundred absurd details. Lady Clara 
ever engaged to Captain Belsize? Fiddle-dee- 
dee! Every body knew the Captain’s affairs, and 
that he could no more think of marrying than fly- 
ing. Lady Clara faint at seeing him! she fainted 
before he came up; she was always fainting, and 
had done so thrice in the last week, to his knowl- 
edge. Lord Dorking had a nervous affection of 
his right arm, and was always shaking his stick. 
He did not say Villain, he said William ; Captain 
Belsize’s name is William. It is not so in the 
peeraget Is he called Jack in the peerage? 
Those peerages are always wrong. These candid 
explanations of course had their effect. Wicked 
tongues were of course instantaneously silent. 
People were entirely satisfied ; they always are. 
The next night being assembly night, Lady Clara 
appeared at the rooms, and danced with Lord Kew 
and Mr. Barnes Newcome. All the society was 
as gracious and good-humored as possible, and 
there was no more question of fainting, than of 
burning down the Conversation-house. But Ma- 
dame de Cruchecassée, and Madame de Schlang- 
enbad, and those horrid people whom the men 
speak to, but whom the women salute with silent 
courtesies, persisted in declaring that there was 
no prude like an English prude ; and to Dr. Finck’s 
oaths, assertions, explanations, only replied, with 
a shrug of their bold shoulders, “‘ Taisez vous, 
Docteur, vous n’ete qu’une vieille béte.” 

Lady Kew was at the rooms, uncommonly 
gracious. Miss Ethel took a few turns of the 
waltz with Lord Kew, but this nymph looked more 
farouche than upon ordinary days. Bob Jones, who 
admired her hugely, asked leave to waltz with her, 
and entertained her with recollections of Clive 
Newcome at school. He remembered a fight in 
which Clive had been engaged, and recounted that 
action to Miss Newcome, who seemed to be inter- 
ested. He was pleased to deplore Clive’s fancy 
for turning artist, and that Miss Newcome recom- 
mended him to have his likeness taken, for she 
said his appearance was exceedingly picturesque. 
He was going on with further prattle, but she sud- 
denly cut Mr. Jones short, making him a bow, and 
going to sit down by Lady Kew. “ And the next 
day, Sir,” said Bob, with whom the present writer 
had the i of ding at a mess dinner at the 
Upper Temple, “ when I met her on the walk, Sir, 
she cut me as dead as a stone. The airs those 
swells give themselves is enough to make any 
man turn republican.” 

Miss Ethel indeed was haughty, very haughty, 
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and of a difficult temper. She spared none of her 
party except her kind mother, to whom Ethel al- 
ways was kind, and her father, whom, since his 
illnesses, she tended with much benevolence and 
care. But she did battle with Lady Kew repeat- 
edly, coming to her aunt Julia’s rescue, on whom 


her mother as usual exercised her powers of tor- 
turing. She made Barnes quail before her by the 
shafts of contempt which she flashed at him ; and 
she did not spare Lord Kew, whose good-nature 
was no shield against her scorn. The old queen 
mother was fairly afraid of her ; she even left off 
beating Lady Julia when Ethel came in, of course 
taking her revenge in the young giri’s absence, 
but trying in her presence to soothe and please 
her. Against Lord Kew the young girl’s anger 
was most unjust, and the more cruel, because the 
kindly young nobleman never spoke a hard word 
of any one mortal soul, and carrying no arms, 
should have been assaulted by none. But his very 
good-nature seemed to make his young opponent 
only themore wrathful ; she shot because his hon- 
est breast was bare ; it bled at the wounds which 
she inflicted. Her relatives looked at her, sur- 
prised at her cruelty, and the young man himself 
was shocked in his dignity and best feelings by 
his cousin’s wanton ill-humor. 

Lady Kew fancied she understood the cause 
of this peevishness, and remonstrated with Miss 
Ethel, ‘Shall we write a letter to Lucerne, and 
order Dick Tinto back again?” said her ladyship. 
“ Are you such a fool, Ethel, as to be hankering 
after that young scapegrace, and his yellow beard! 
His drawings are very pretty. Why, I think he 
might earn a couple of hundred a year as ateacher, 
and nothing would be easier than to break your 
engagement with Kew, and whistle the drawing- 
master back again.” 

















Ethel took up the whole heap of Clive’s draw- 
ings, lighted a taper, carried the drawings to the 
fire-place, and set them in a blaze. “ A very 
pretty piece of work,” says Lady Kew, “and 
which proves satisfactorily that you don’t care for 
the young Clive at all. Have we arranged a cor- 
respondence! We are cousins, you know ; we 
may write pretty cousinly letters to one another.” 
A month before the old lady would have attacked 
her with other arms than sarcasm, but she was 
seared now, and dared to use no coarser weapons. 
“O!” cried Ethel in a transport, “ what a life 
ours is, and how you buy and sell, and haggle 
over your children! It is not Clive I care about, 
poor boy. Our ways of life are separate. I can 
not break from my own family, and I know very 
well how you would receive him in it. Had he 
money, it would be different. You would receive 
him, and welcome him, and hold out your hands 
to him; but he is only a poor painter, and we 
forsooth are bankers in the city; and he comes 
among us on sufferance, like those concert-sing- 
ers whom mamma treats with so much politeness, 
and who go down and have supper by themselves. 
Why should they not be as good as we are?” 

“M. de C , my dear, is of a noble family,” 
interposed Lady Kew; “when he has given up 
singing and made his fortune, no doubt he can go 
back into the world again.” 

“Made his fortune, yes,”’ Ethel continued, 
“that is the cry. There never were, since the 
world began, people so unblushingly sordid! We 
own it, and are proud of it. We barter rank 
against nfoney, and money against rank, day after 
day. Why did you marry my father to my moth- 
er’? Was it for his wit! You know he might 
have been an angel and you would have scorned 
him. Your daughter was bought with papa’s 
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money as surely as ever Newcome was. Will 
there be no day when this mammon worship will 
cease among us?”’ 

«Not in my time or yours, Ethel,” the elder 
said, not unkindly ; perhaps she thought of a day 
long ago before she was old herself. 

‘* We are sold,” the young girl went on, ‘we 
are as much sold as Turkish women; the only 
difference being that our masters may have but 
one Circassian at a time. No, there is no free- 
dom for us. I wear my green ticket, and wait 
till my master comes. But every day, as I think 
of our slavery, I revolt against it more. That 
poor wretch, that poor girl whom my brother is 
to marry, why did she not revolt and fly? I 
would, if I loved a man sufficiently, loved him 
better than the world, than wealth, than rank, 
than fine houses and titles—and I feel I love these 
best—I would give up all to follow him. But what 
can I be with my name and my parents? I be- 
long to the world, like all the rest of my family. 
It is you who have bred us up; you who are an- 
swerable for us. Why are there no convents to 
which we can fly! You make a fine marriage 
for me; you provide me with a good husband, a 
kind soul, not very wise, but very kind; you 
make me what you call happy, and I would rather 
be at the plow like the women here.” 

“ No, you wouldn’t, Ethel,” replies the grand- 
mother, dryly. ‘ These are the fine speeches of 
school girls. The showers of rain would spoil your 
complexion—you would be perfectly tired in an 
hour, and come back to luncheon—you belong to 
your belongings, my dear, and are not better than 
the rest of the world: very good looking, as you 
know perfectly well, and not very good temper- 
ed. It is lucky that Kew is. Calm your temper, 
at least before marriage; such a prize does not 
fall to a pretty girl’s lot every day. Why, you 
sent him away quite scared by your cruelty ; and 
if he is not playing at roulette, or at billiards, I 
dare say he is thinking what a little termagant 
you are, and that he had best pause while it is 
yettime. Before I was married, your poor grand- 
father never knew I had a temper; of after-days 
I say nothing; but trials are good for all of us, 
and he bore his like an angel.” 

Lady Kew, too, on this occasion at least, was 
admirably good-humored. She also, when it was 
necessary, could put a restraint on her temper, 
and having this match very much at heart, chose 
to coax and to soothe her granddaughter rather 
than to endeavor to scold and frighten her. 

“ Why do you desire this marriage so much, 
grandmamma!” the girl asked. ‘* My cousin is 
not very much in love—at least I should fancy 
not,” she added, blushing. “I am bound to own 
Lord Kew is not in the least eager, and I think 
if you were to tell him to wait for five years, he 
would be quite willing. "Why should you be so 
very anxious ?” 

“« Why, my dear? 


Because I think young la- 

dies who want to go and work in the fields, should 

make hay while the sun shines ; because I think 

it is high time that Kew should ranger himself; 

because I am sure he will make the best husband, 
Vet. IX.—No. 52.—K k 








and Ethel the prettiest Countess in England.” 
And the old lady, seldom exhibiting any signs of 
affection, looked at her granddaughter very fond- 
ly. From her Ethel looked up into the glass, 
which very likely repeated on its shining face the 
truth her elder had just uttered. Shall we quar- 
rel with the girl for that dazzling reflection ; for 
owning that charming truth, and submitting to 
that conscious triumph! Give her her part of 
vanity, of youth, of desire to rule and be admired. 
Meanwhile Mr. Clive’s drawings have been crack- 
ling in the fire-place at her feet, and the last spark 
of that combustion is twinkling out unheeded. 





A RUSSIAN STORY CF A CENTURY 
AGO. 
_— hundred and thirty years ago, the “ Em- 
peror of all the Russias” was not Nicholas I. 
but Peter the Great; and Peter, with all his faults, 
was a generous-hearted man, and loved an ad- 
venture dearly. It was a cold bleak day in 
November when our story commences, and the 
fishermen on the Gulf of Finland could easily 
foretell a coming storm from the clouds which 
were gathering on the horizon from the south- 
east. As the clouds grew darker, the wind blew 
in louder gusts, and the waves rose with whiter 
and taller crests, and lashed the shores with an 
ever increasing vehemence. Along the beach on 
the north side of the Gulf of Finland are some 
twenty or thirty fishermen’s huts, which form 
part of the straggling town of Lachta. Hard by 
is the spot where a ferry-boat starts—or rather 
started a century ago—for the opposite side of 
the gulf some twice or three times a week. As 
the door of one of these cottages opened, a young 
sailor came out, followed by his mother, who saw 
that he was bent upon crossing the lake for the 
purpose of transacting some business at the little 
village of Liborg, and was vainly endeavoring to 
stay him by pointing out the signs of the grow- 
ing storm. 

“Only see, my dear son,” she cried, “how 
rough and angry the lake is now ; see what mad- 
ness it is to venture out in an open boat upon its 
waves on such a day. If the ferry-boat must go, 
let it start without you, and do you stay at home, 
my Steenie, for your poor mother’s sake.” 

“Oh! mother,” replied the young man, “you 
are over anxious ; my business with Carl Wald 
compels me to go across, whether I like it or not, 
and I can not disappoint him if the ferry-boat 
starts at all, and start it will directly, from the 
quay, for I see the passengers gathering together 
at the top of the steps. Only look now, there is 
Alec and Nicholas going across, and I can not 
stay behind. Then, good-by, mother, I am off 
tothe Katharine.” So saying he stepped briskly 
forward. $ 

“Well, Paul, my man, here’s rather a rough 
passage across for us; I suppose you will go all 
the same, though you don’t seem to like the looks 
of the weather a bit better than I dot ButT 
don’t see any other boats out this afternoon for 
certain.” 

“Oh, Paul! oh, Steenie! it is just tempting 
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Providence to think of crossing over with such a 
sea rising, and with the wind almost dead against 
you,” cried the distracted widow. 

“ As to that, there’s always danger afloat,” 
answered Paul, “be it fair or foul; and Provi- 
dence takes care of us afloat as well as ever he 
does on land. Good-by, mother. Here, Alec, 
let go that rope. Now, then, to your, oars. 
She’s off, boys! Helm aport now.” 

“ Port it is,” growled the steersman, who evi- 
dently had no fancy for the voyage, and had all 
this time been crying out against the unpropi- 
tious aspect of the weather. 

The boatmen who were on the steps and along 
the beach, assured the widow that there was no 
real danger; and so having bid her son an affec- 
tionate farewell, and uttering many a devout 
prayer for his speedy return next week, she went 
back into her cottage, low and depressed in her 
spirits, and sat watching the boat from her win- 
dow as it did battle with each crested surge and 
rode proudly on its course. Need we say that 
she watched it with a mother’s eye, until a pro- 
jecting cliff shut it wholly out of sight. The 
storm, however, continued as before, and the 
mother had but one resource left, to commit her 
beloved son and the frail boat in which he crossed 
the waters of the lake to the merciful goodness 
of that Providence, who is “the God of the 
fatherless and the widow.” 

Meanwhile the little vessel was battling with 
the angry waves in a place where there was a 
narrow passage, some fifty yards broad, between 
two dangerous shelving sand-banks, well known 
to the master of the Katharine and his crew. 
The sand-banks themselves, as it happened, lay 
partly under the lee of one of the little islands 
which stud the coast near Lachta; and the cur- 
rent was bearing strong upon the bank upon the 
leeward. Atthis moment the Katharine shipped 
a large quantity of water ; as ill luek would have 
it, the tiller broke, and before the boat’s head 
could be righted, she had drifted upon the edge 
of the bar of sand, and there she stuck fast. 
The little bark would have been overwhelmed by 
the breakers but for the shelter afforded by the 
corner of the island and the shifting of the wind 
a point or two round to the north; indeed, she 
was fast filling with water, in spite of the efforts 
of the passengers to keep her afloat by bailing. 
To add to the general confusion aboard, it now 
turned out that several of the passengers who 
had been drinking at the village inn before start- 
ing from Lachta were fairly intoxicated, and the 
rest were sinking down bewildered into the 
apathy of despair; so that only Stephen and two 
of the boatmen had their wits about them. But 
though they strove with all their might, they 
were unable to move the boat off from the sand- 
bank. At this moment, when the waves were 
breaking over the little Katharine, and had al- 
ready swept off into deep water one or two hap- 
less passengers, who had lost all heart and 
courage, a sail was seen approaching. 

It was a rather large vessel, with a gallant 
crew of some twenty men, who had been inspect- 








ing a portion of the coast. They had seen the 
perilous position of old Paul and his boat, and 
had borne down to their assistance, for in spite 
of the terrible raging of the winds and waves, 
the captain would not see the poor fellows swept 
away and drowned without making an effort at 
least to save them. 

The vessel neared the sand-bank; but how 
may she approach close enough to rescue the 
unhappy fellows? A boat is lowered from the 
vessel, and four as gallant Russian tars as ever 
plowed the fresh waters of Ladoga or the Baltic 
have rowed up to the spot; but the strength of 
two of the crew, added to the exertions of Stephen 
and the boatmen of the Katharine, are not suffi- 
cient to move the vessel from the firm grasp with 
which the sand held her keel. They were, there- 
fore, beginning to relax their efforts, when a 
second boat, with a crew of six stout-hearted 
fellows, neared the bank, and by vigorous efforts 
reached the spot in time to reinforce their com- 
rades. Without the loss of amoment, one of the 
crew, a fine tall muscular Russian, some six feet 
five inches high, stripped off his outer garments, 
leaped into the sea, and after swimming a few 
sharp strokes, gained a footing on the sand. 
This was heavy work indeed, as the sand was 
not hard and firm, but mixed with mud and slime ; 
but the giant strength of the new arrival turned 
the scale, and after a few short and sharp heaves 
the Katharine moved once more. In a second 
she was afloat again and taken in tow by the 
other boat. 

And where all this time was Stephen? Worn 
out with fatigue and cold, for he had been im- 
mersed some two hours in the chilly waves, and 
standing in deep water and nearly exhausted by 
their violence—he had lost his footing on the slip- 
pery bank, and having got in a moment beyond 
his depth, was vainly attempting to keep his head 
above water by swimming in his drenched and 
dripping clothes, the weight of which in a few 
seconds more would have carried him down. 

“Oh! Steenie, Steenie,” cried the old boatman, 
Paul, with a loud voice of agony, which would 
make itself heard even above the roaring of the 
angry winds and waves, “can none of you save 
my poor Stephen, the bravest lad that ever trod a 
deck? He's gone now, and but for his help this 
day my boat would have been lost.” 

‘‘He’s not lost yet!” cried the tall seaman; 
and, plunging into the waves, he caught him by 
the hair of his head, just as he was sinking a third 
time ; the next wave would have carried him fair- 
ly down, and his life would have been gone past 
recall. 

It was not the work of a moment for the strong, 
tall stranger to swim with the lad toward the boat, 
which was hovering near ; and, in another second, 
the gallant crew had lifted him in over the gun- 
wale, and laid him at the bottom of the boat. As 
soon as he showed signs of life, and began to open 
his eyes, a flask of brandy was applied to his 
mouth, and he soon revived. The tall man, too, 
got in, and leaving two of his crew to help old 








Paul to tow the Katharine ashore, he gave the 
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signal to his men, and they pulled off with all 
their might in the direction of Lachta. Though 
the waves were still running high, yet, fortunate- 
ly, the wind was astern; so the sharp, quick 
strokes of the crew soon brought the boat to the 
landing-place from which, a few hours before, 
poor Stephen had departed in such high spirits, 
and with such confidence in Paul’s seamanship, 
and the ability of the Katharine to make the 
passage. 

As soon as the boat came to the sheltered nook 
where the steps of the landing-place led up from 
the sea, Stephen was put ashore, and, partly led 
partly carried, he reached the cottage of his moth- 
er. At the sight of her son, the poor widow burst 
into a flood of tears, and began to give way to an 
agony of joy and grief. A warm bath was soon 
prepared for her son; and, after the application 
of some gentle restoratives, poor Stephen was able 
to sit up and to thank his kind preserver, the tall 
stranger, who, with two of his men behind him, 
just now lifted up the latch of the cottage-door, 
and had entered the room. 

“ Gracious Heaven,” cried the grateful mother, 
“‘ why, sir, you are in wet clothes, too! Sit down, 
sir, by the fire, and take of my humble fare, while 
I go and find some of my Steenie’s clothes for you 
to put on, and I dry those dripping garments.” 

The tall stranger sat down ; and as the widow 
left the room, gave his two followers a hint not 
to make known to the boy or his mother who he 
was. Ina few minutes the stranger had retired, 
and assumed a plain old dress belonging to the 
young man whose life he had saved, and was en- 
gaged in eating some hot bacon, which the widow 
had just laid upon the table before him, with many 
protestations of her eternal gratitude to the sa- 
viour of her son. 

“ May the King of heaven, who never turns a 
deaf ear to the widow's prayer, mercifully reward 
you for saving my Steenie’s life. It is not many 
a sailor, or merchant either, that would have done 
as you have done to-day. Heaven speed you; 
and may you never forget that the poor widow of 
Lachta is praying for you night and morning, that 
the Almighty may increase your store, whenever 
you are sailing over the stormy sea, or the lakes 
of Onega and Ladoga.” 

The tall stranger was about to rise and depart, 
when suddenly the door opened, and a naval of- 
ficer entered, with a crowd of attendants. It was 
the captain and mate of the bark which Steenie 
and Paul had seen in the offing, and which had 
sent her boats to the rescue of the Katharine. 

‘My noble master, may it please your majes- 
ty,” he said, falling on one knee, ‘‘the Royal Peter 
has come safe, and she has towed the Katharine 
too into the little port of Lachta.” 

The poor widow fell down upon her knees in 
astonishment, and faltered forth her apologies for 
not recognizing his majesty, and for having treat- 
ed him with such disrespect. 

“Nay, nay, my good woman,” said the Czar, 
smiling, ‘‘ how could you know the Emperor thus 
disguised in mud and dirt. But you will know 
him henceforth. I shall keep your son’s clothes 








in remembrance of this day; and when your boy 
‘Steenie’ wakes up from the sound sleep into 
which he has fallen, tell him that he will always 
find a true friend in Peter Alexiowitch.” 

Our readers, when they learn that the above 
story is founded upon a plain historic fact—as 
they will find upon reading for themselves the 
Life of Peter the Great—will be grieved to hear 
that the noble conduct of the emperor on this oc-. 
casion cost him his life. He had for a long time 
suffered under a chronic internal disease, which 
none of his court physicians could effectually 
combat; and in the month of November, 1724, in 
which our story is aid, he went, contrary to the 
advice of his physicians, to inspect the works on 
Lake Lagoda: his exposure to the wet and cold 
in rescuing the poor ferryman and his crew, on 
this stormy November day, affected him so seri- 
ously that he never recovered afterward. The 
emperor went home te his palace at St. Peters- 
burg without loss of time, but his malady in- 
creased, in spite of all the remedies which the 
medical skill of Russia could furnish ; and grad- 
ually he sank under the disease, till death put an 
end to his sufferings toward the close of the fol- 
lowing January. 

Such was the end of Peter I. of Russia, deserv- 
edly named “the Great;” though he was the 
strangest compound of contradictions, perhaps, 
that the world has ever seen. In him the most 
ludicrous undertakings were mingled with the 
grandest political schemes. Benevolence and hu- 
manity were as conspicuous in his character as 
a total disregard of human life. He was at once 
kind-hearted and severe, even to the extent of 
ferocity. Without education himself, he promoted 
arts, sciences, and literature. “He gave a polish,” 
says Voltaire, “to his people, and yet he was him- 
self a savage: he taught them the art of war, of 
which, however, he was ignorant himself: from 
the sight of a small boat on the river Moskwa he 
created a powerful fleet, and made himself an ex- 
pert and active shipwright, sailor, pilot, and com- 
mander: he changed the manners, customs, and 
laws of the Russians, and lives in their memory, 
not merely as the founder of their empire, but as 
the father of his country.” 

Yes; the memory of Peter to this day is dear 
among all classes of Russians, from the noblest 
of the Boyards down to the meanest serf. But 
if among the towns and villages of his vast empire 
there be one in which his name is cherished with 
especial honor, it is that little fishing-town of 
Lachta; and in proof of our assertion we may 
add, that the cottage in which Steenie and his 
mother lived and died, is still familiarly known to 
every traveler in those parts as Peter’s House. 


MOUNTAIN STORMS.—TRAGEDY ON 
THE SENTIS. 

ate storms experienced in mountainous coun- 

tries have often a terrific grandeur seldom 
witnessed by the inhabitants of lowland plains. 
The flash of the lightning is more vivid, and the 
report of the thunder more tremendous, owing to 
closer proximity to the centre of disturbance in 
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consequence of elevation. The repercussion of 
sound also, from the adjoining highlands, causes 
it to reverberate from rock to rock and crag to 
crag, while a thousand echoes repeat the intona- 
tion in distant glens: and hence the peal has a 
longer roll than on levels where there is a com- 
paratively free passage through the atmosphere. 
Generally the danger from lightning increases to 
men at high points, though such an ascent may 
be gained as to place the individual in a per- 
fectly harmless region, above the focus of explo- 
sion, calmness, and bright sunshine being aloft 
and around, while clouds are in wild agitation, and 
the elemental strife rages beneath. But travel- 
ers at considerable elevations have frequently ob- 
served striking indications of electric action in 
their immediate neighborhood, and found them- 
selves unawares in the very bosom of a thunder- 
cloud. Professor Forbes relates an instance 
which came under his own observation in the 
Alps. He was on the track to the chalets of 
Breuil, at the height of 9000 feet, the atmosphere 
being turbid, and some hail falling, when a curi- 
ous sound was noticed, which seemed to proceed 
from the alpine pole with which he was walking. 
He asked the guide next him what he thought it 
was, and as the members of that fraternity have 
an answer ready for any emergency, the reply 
was coolly given, that the rustling of the pole no 
doubt proceeded from a worm eating the wood in 
the interior, But, holding up his hand, the fin- 


gers yielded the same fizzing sound. There could 
be but one explanation—that of the party being 


so near a thunder-cloud as to be highly electrified 
by induction ; and on closely observing circum- 
stances, it was soon perceived that all the angular 
stones were hissing around like points near a 
powerful electrical machine. Prudence dictated 
the lowering of an umbrella, hoisted against the 
hail shower, whose gay brass point might become 
the paratonnerre of the travelers.” Scarcely had 
this been done, when a clap of thunder, unac- 
companied by lightning, justified the precaution. 

Instances are not wanting of thunder-clouds 
having been traversed with impunity while the 
fell lightning was in process of elaboration. In 
August, 1778, the Abbé Richard was in this posi- 
tion on the small mountain called Boyer, between 
Chalons and Tournus. Before he entered the 
cloud, the thunder rolled as it is wont to do. 
When he was enveloped in it, he heard only single 
claps, with intervals of silence, without roll or re- 
verberation. After he passed above the cloud, 
the thunder rolled below him as before, and the 
lightning flashed. The sister of M. Arago wit- 
nessed similar phenomena between the village of 
Estagel and Limoux; and the officers of engi- 
neers engaged in the trigonometrical survey re- 
peatedly experienced the same occurrences on 
the Pyrenees. Still the risk of damage must ob- 
viously be augmented as the cause of danger is 
approached ; and hence the fear instinctively en- 
gendered by the proximity of a thunder-cloud is 
founded upon intelligible principles. It is well 
known that objects raised above the surface in a 
storm, whether good or bad conductors, as church- 





steeples, houses, trees, especially solitary ones, 
and the masts of ships, are peculiarly liable, by 
exposure and elevation, to the stroke of lightning. 
A melancholy example occurred in the year 1832, 
on the top of the Sentis in Switzerland. 

This mountain is the highest point of the can- 
ton of Appenzell. Though not directly belong- 
ing to the grand range of the Alps, it rises to 
the height of 8200 feet above the sea, overlooks 
the valley of the Upper Rhine on the east, and 
the lake of Constance on the north. On its sum- 
mit, M. Buchwalder, a Swiss engineer, along 
with an assistant, passed the night of July 4, 
having raised a tent and established a signal for 
geodesical purposes. It rained abundantly to- 
ward evening, and the cold and wind became 
such that they prevented sleeping all night. At 
four o’clock in the morning the mountain was 
covered with clouds, and some passed over their 
heads ; the wind also was very violent. At six 
o'clock the rain began again, and the thunder re- 
sounded in the distance. Soon the most impet- 
uous gale announced a tempest. Hail fell in 
such abundance that, in a few moments, it cov- 
ered the Sentis with a frozen stratum of some 
thickness. After these preliminaries, the storm 
appeared calmer; but it was a silence, a repose, 
during which nature was preparing a terrible cri- 
sis. Ata quarter past eight o'clock the thunder 
growled again, and, its noise approaching nearer 
and nearer, was heard without interruption till 
ten. The engineer then went out to examine the 
sky, and to measure the depth of the snow at a 
few paces from the tent. Scarcely had he ac- 
complished this, when the lightning burst forth 
with fury, and obliged him to take refuge in the 
tent, together with the assistant, who brought 
out some food to take his repast. Both lay down 
side by side on a plank. A thick cloud, dark as 
night, then enveloped the Sentis; the rain and 
hail fell in torrents; the wind blew with fury; 
and the near and confused lightnings seemed like 
a conflagration. They were in the very centre 
of the storm; and the lightning showed the scene 
in all its grandeur or in all its horror. The as- 
sistant could not free himself from a sensation 
of fear, and he asked if they were not running 
some danger. Mention was made, in order to 
remove his fears, that, at the time when MM. 
Biot and Arago were making geodesical experi- 
ments in Spain, the lightning had fallen on their 
tent, but had only passed over the roof without 
touching them. The inquiry, however, brought 
to the mind of M. Buchwalder the idea of dan- 
ger, and he fully understood it. 

“ At this moment,” he relates, “a globe of fire 
appeared at the feet of my companion, and I felt 
my right leg struck with a violent commotion, 
which was an electric shock. He uttered a dole- 
ful cry: ‘Ah!’ I turned round to him. I saw 
on his face the effect of the lightning-stroke. 
The left side was covered with brown or reddish 
spots. His hair, eyebrows, and eyelashes, were 
frizzled and burned ; his lips and nostrils were 
of a brownish violet: his chest seemed still to 
heave at intervals; but soon the sound of respira- 
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tion ceased. I felt all the horrors of my situa- 
tion; but I forgot my suffering, in order to seek 
succor for a man whom I saw dying. I called 
him, but he did not reply. His right eye was 
open and bright; it seemed to me as though a 
ray of intelligence beamed from it, and I hoped ; 
but the left eye remained closed, and on raising 
the eyelid, I saw that it was dull. I supposed, 
however, that there was still sight remaining on 
the right side, for I endeavored to close the eye 
on that side; an attempt which I repeated three 


riod. These fatal consequences are very common- 
ly the effects of incaution ; hay-makers and reap- 
ers in the fields, in spite of repeated warnings to 
the contrary, persisting in gathering under trees 
to screen themselves from the rain. This is the 


most perilous position that can be assumed in a 
storm: the safest would be to lie down on the 
most open ground; but in all situations, appro- 
priately is the prayer preferred, in the words of 
the liturgy, ‘“‘From lightnings and tempest— 
good Lord, deliver us.” 








times. It opened again of itself, and 1 ani- 
mated. I put my hand on his heart; it no longer 
beat. I pricked his limbs, body, and lips with a 
compass ; all was immovable: it was death, and 
I could not believe it. Bodily pain at last drew 
me from this painful contemplation. My left leg 
was paralyzed; and I felt a shuddering, an ex- 
traordinary movement. I felt, besides, a general 
trembling and oppression and disordered beatings 
of the heart. The most sinister reflections took 
possession of me. Was I going to perish like 
my unfortunate companion! I thought so from 
my suffering ; however, reason told me that the 
danger was passed. I gained with the greatest 
difficulty the village of Alt St. Johann. The in- 
struments had been struck in like manner.” 
Nowhere are storms exhibited with such vio- 
lence, or are they so frequent, as within the 
tropics in the wet season. They diminish in in- 
tensity and number, as a general law, with the 
increase of latitude, and chiefly occur in the sum- 
mer months. But on passing from the shores 
of the Atlantic into the interior of the continent, 
a modification is fourd as to frequency, analo- 
gous to that of rain, except in mountainous coun- 
tries. Thus, in the western districts of Europe 
there is an average of about 20 storms in the 
year; at Moscow, 17; at Kasan, 9; and at Ir- 
kutsk about 8. M. Arago estimates the annual 
average of storms at the places mentioned as fol- 
lows: Calcutta, 60; Rio Janeiro, 50; Guada- 
loupe, 37; Buenos Ayres, 20; Smyrna, 19; 
Berlin, 18 ; Strasburg, 17; Toulouse, 15; Utrecht, 
15; Paris, 13; Athens, 11; Petersburg, 9; Lon- 
don, 8; Pekin, 5; Cairo, 3. When falling on 
the surface of the earth, lightning follows the 
best conductors, attaching itself principally to 
metals, though it may prefer a body which is not 
so good a conductor, if the latter conducts it 
more directly to the ground. Damp substances 
are preferred after metals—the reason why men 
and animals are struck, stunned, or killed, the 
dread element apparently proving fatal by the 
shock given to the nervous system. Kaemtz 
speaks of these melancholy events as not very 
common. He mentions that at Gottingen, in the 
space of a century, three persons only have been 
killed by lightning, and but two at Halle. But 
though the number of victims is very limited, if 
only a single locality or town is examined, it is 
frequently otherwise in the case of an entire coun- 
try. in the United States, twenty-four persons 
have been struck in the course of a year, of whom 
seventeen were killed; and as many as twenty 





persons have perished in France in the same pe- } 


THE HY-ENA. 

UT scanty favor has this ill-favored, unhappy- 
looking quadruped met with hitherto in the 
eyes of zoologists ; and, as a general rule, it will 
be found that the older the work on natural his- 
tory in which he is mentioned, the more abundant 
are the hard epithets lavished upon his devoted 
head. His personal appearance is certainly any 
thing but prepossessing ; but if his countenance 
is gloomy and malignant in captivity, we doubt 
whether it is more lowering than the physiog- 
nomy of many an F.Z.S. would speedily become 
if he were transported from hia snug fireside— 
which, after all, is an ice-house compared to 
the torrid regions of Africa, whence cometh the 
hapless hyena—to a crippled and narrow den, 
facing the north, and situate in a damp and 
foggy corner; or condemned to dine upon a 
leg-of-mutton bone, instead—as the hyena has 
been known tu do in his native land—of discuss- 
ing a repast of three courses, consisting of a young 
ass, a goat, and a fox, at one sitting. It is a 
well-known fact, that no animal has a greater 
aversion to close tonfinement than the hyena; 
little wonder is it, then, that under these circum- 
stances he should seldom or ever appear to ad- 
vantage ; but, on the contrary, generally testify 
an impatient, irritabie spirit, particularly when, 
to amuse the “ gazing crowd,” he is kept in sus- 
pense regarding the one creature comfort which 
he thoroughly enjoys, viz., his dinner. The hys- 
terical laughter of the poor beast, which gives 
such intense satisfaction to the spectators who 
usually cluster about the dens at feeding-time, 
has to our ears a very pitiful sound. It has cer- 
tainly a strange resemblance to, and, when heard 
at a distance, is a very close imitation of, the 
laughter of the human species ; but it is any thing 
rather than an appreciation of a joke which calls 
forth the shrill and unearthly sounds uttered by 
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the hyena on these festive occasions. It is when 
agitated and irate that he thus lifts up his voice ; 
and those who have watched him, with upraised 
bristles and exposed fangs, angrily and rapidly 
pacing up and down his cage, eying with malig- 
nant glances his keeper, who holds the tantalizing 
morsel of raw flesh which is his allotted portion 
suspended at the top of his iron staff far out of 
reach, will readily believe that these discordant 
peals have in them much more of rage and baf- 
fled desire than of joyous merriment or gleeful 
satisfaction. 

As for the ancients, they not only believed that 
the hyena could laugh, but that it could speak. 
‘“‘ These hideous brutes,” says Pliny in his “ His- 
toria Naturalis,” ‘‘ are wont to repair to the shep- 
herds’ huts and imitate the human voice, and even 
learn some person's name, who, when he answers 
to the call and comes out, is immediately torn to 
pieces.” Even Aristotle, who may be looked 
upon as the father of naturalists, and who ought 
to have known better, has fallen into the popular 
error of his day ; and, besides other apocryphal 
charges, has advanced the monstrous proposition, 
that the neck of’ the hyena consisted of but one 
jointless bone—an assertion which, it is almost 
needless to add, is to the full as groundless as 
that this peculiar bone proved of great efficacy in 
magical invocation ; which belief is to this day 
current among the superstitious Arabs, who, when 
they slay one of these animals, carefully bury the 
head, lest it should operate as an avenging charm 
or spell. 

There are two varieties of this animal. The 
spotted kind is peculiar to the Cape of Good Hope 
and the southern division of Africa, where it is 
vulgarly known by the name of the tiger-wolf. 
It is an object of great fear and abhorrence in this 
region, though it rarely moves abroad during the 
day, but passes the hours of light and heat in 
slothful slumber, concealed in a hole or den of its 
own excavation, or else hidden from all prying 
eyes within the depths of some densely-covered 
bush. Till very lately bands of hyenas were in 
the habit of paying nightly visits to the streets of 
Cape Town, where they were tolerated as very 
useful in carrying away the animal refuse and of- 
fal; but, partly from better regulations now ex- 
isting in the town, and partly from the number 
of these animals having decreased in the same 
ratio as the population has increased, this no 
longer occurs. 

Sparrman, who is good authority, speaks of the 
hyena as a cruel, mischievous, and formidable 
animal, living by depredation and rapine, daring 
and rapacious in its attacks upon the farmer's 
flocks and herds; and, in truth, the numbers, the 
nocturnal habits, and the mingled courage and 
obstinacy of these animals, render them in this 
respect even more destructive than the lion itself. 
The courage of the hyena, moreover, is equal to 
its voracity ; man himself he seldom ventures to 
attack, save and except when driven to despera- 
tion and in self-defense, and then it will turn fu- 
riously even upon this all-powerful assailant, but 
it wages fierce war against much larger quadru- 





| peds than itself. It fears neither the kingly lion, 
| the wily panther, nor the fierce ounce, whom, 
either by stealthy attacks, or by the combined 
power of numbers, it seldom fails to conquer. 

Mr. Bruce, the persevering and entertaining 
Abyssinian traveler, says, “1 do not think that 
there is any one who has hitherto written of this 
animal who ever saw the thousandth part of them 
I have. They were a plague in Abyssinia in 
every situation, both in the city and in the field, 
and, I think, surpassed the sheep in number. 
Gondar was full of them from the time it turned 
dark to the break of day, seeking the different 
pieces of slaughtered carcasses which this cruel 
and unclean people expose in the streets without 
burial, and who firmly believe that these animals 
jare Falasha from the neighboring mountains, 
| transformed by magic, and come down to eat hu- 
|} man flesh in the dark for safety. One night in 
| Maitsha, being very intent on observation, I heard 

something pass behind me toward the bed, but 

upon looking round could perceive nothing. Hav- 
| ing finished what I was then about, I went out of 
my tent, intending directly to return, which I im- 
| mediately did, when I perceived large blue eyes 
glaring at me ‘nthe dark. I called upon my serv- 
| ant with a light, and there was the hyena stand- 
| ing nigh the head of the bed, with two or three 
| large bunches of candles in his mouth. To have 
fired, I was in danger of breaking my quadrant or 
| other furniture, and he seemed, by keeping the 
candles steadily in his mouth, to wish for no other 
prey at that time. As his mouth was full, and 
| he had no claws to tear with, I was not afraid of 
| him, but with a pike struck him as near the heart 
| as I could judge. It was not till then he showed 
| any sign of fierceness ; but upon feeling his wound, 
| he let drop the candles and endeavored to run up 
the shaft of the spear to arrive at me, so that, in 
self-defense, I was obliged to draw a pistol from 
my girdle and shoot him, and nearly at the same 
time my servant cleft his skull with a battle-ax. 
In a word, the hywna was the plague of our lives, 
the terror of our night-walks, the destruction of 
our mules and asses, which above all others are 
his favorite food.” 

Though ready and willing to grapple with a 
living prey, the hyena is content to subsist prin- 
cipally on the putrescent remains of such animals 
as have been killed and only half devoured by the 
higher order of the carnivora; and though not 
gregarious on any social principle, these animals 
assemble in troops and follow in the wake of the 
Caffre and Hottentot armies of the present epoch, 
and gorge on the dead bodies of the slain, and too 
often it is to be feared ransack the hasty, ill-made 
graves that mark these battle-fields. It is said, 
too, that like other and nobler animals, the hyena 
which has tasted human flesh is but too prone to 
retain a dangerous liking for this fell banquet. 
Steedman speaks of this in his ‘‘ Wanderings and 
Adventures in the interior of Southern Africa,” 
and alleges that the hyena will pass through the 
herds of calves, &c., which are always secured 
close around the Hottentot huts, and, stealing 








into the interior, ‘‘ take the children from under 
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the mother’s kaross, and this in such a gentle and 
cautious manner, that the poor parent has been 
unconscious of her loss until the cries of the little 
innocent have reached her from without, when a 
close prisoner in the jaws of the monster.” 

And yet, notwithstanding this ferocity, in the 
district of Scheufberg, at the Cape, the spotted 
hy#na is sometimes domesticated in the houses 
of the peasantry, among whom, we are told, “ he 
is preferred to the dog himself for attachment to 
his master, for general sagacity, and even, it is 
said, for his qualifications for the chase.” 

The striped hyena, of the north of Africa and 
of Asia, differs in no essential particular, save in 
the substitution of a barred for a spotted dress, 
from the above variety—the description of the one, 
with this single variation, will serve for that of 
the other. In many particulars the hyena re- 
sembles both the dog and the wolf, the latter espe- 
cially in disposition and size, yet, in other respects, 
it‘is so singular in its conformation that it is im- 
possible to confound this race with any other class 
of animals. The skull of the hyena is short, and 
remarkable for its solidity and thickness; the 
character of the mouth, too, is peculiar—the tu- 
berculous, or small teeth, generally found behind 
the carnivorous, being utterly wanting, while 
these last progressively increase in size, as they 
are placed more and more backward. This for- 
midable array of fangs adorns jaws which are 
possessed of enormous strength, and adapted for 
crushing the hardest substances; the muscles 
which raise the lower jaw are in consequence 
unusually developed, and appear like enormous 
masses of flesh on either side of the head. The 
neck, chest, and shoulders of the hyena are ex- 
tremely powerful, while the hind-quarters are dis- 
proportionably low, and the hind-legs bent, crouch- 
ing, and knock-kneed, causing the pace even v hen 
rapid to be of a shuffling or dragging character. 
Indeed, it is a remarkable peculiarity about this 
animal, that when he is first obliged to run, he 
always appears lame for a considerable distance, 
so much 80, as in some instances to have induced 
the belief that one of his legs was broken. After 
running some time, however, this halting disap- 
pears, and he proceeds on his course very swiftly. 
This is, perhaps, the only quadruped which pos- 
sesses but four toes on either foot; the claws 
these are armed with are blunt, stout, and non- 
retractile, but the dew-claw in the dog and the 
innermost claw of the feline kind are, strange to 
say, utterly wanting. The coat is of two differ- 
ent materials, fur or wool in small quantities be- 
ing intermixed with long, stiff, and silky-looking 
hair. The general color of the hide is a dirty 
yellow, or yellowish brown, the oblique stripes, 
and numerous spots of the respective varieties 
being of so dark a tint as almost to arrive at a 
perfect black. A coarse, bristly mane runs down 
the spine, and terminates in a short and bushy 
tail, while the ears, which give a good deal of 
character to the head and face, are nearly desti- 
tute of hair, a fact which is the more apparent, as 
they are large, pointed, and very erect. 

It has been asserted that the striped hyena is 





of a less ferocious temper than his spotted broth- 
er, and we can hardly think that this can really 
be a fact; we should rather imagine that the 
placability of either species depends more on the 
circumstances in which they have been respect- 
ively placed than upon natural temperament. 
‘Every kind of beast is tamed and hath been 
tamed of mankind,” and we believe the spotted 
hyena is to the full as susceptible of kindness, 
and amenable to education, as is the other va- 
riety. 





A TURKISH REVOLUTION. 

N the year 1065 of the Hegira, on the second 

day of the feasts of Beiram, a large group of 
Mussulmans was assembled in a circle before the 
mosque of St. Sophia. Some were standing, and 
others were sitting cross-legged on mats or car- 
pets spread upon the sand. By degrees the group 
was increased, as the Moslems issued from the 
temple, and as passers-by, prompted by curiosity, 
remained to see what was going on. Every eye 
was turned toward one point with a look of ex- 
pectation ; but a cloud of bluish smoke slowly 
rising in the air proved that the gratification of 
their curiosity was not the only pleasure which 
these Mussulmans enjoyed. 

In the midst of this crowd of smokers, a young 
man of remarkably handsome features, though 
somewhat bronzed by an Asiatic sun, was seated 
before a small table, which was covered with 
swords and brass balls. He was dressed in a 
kind of close jacket of green silk, admirably adapt- 
ed to set off his light and graceful figure ; a gir 
dle of antelope skin, on which some mysterious 
characters were inscribed in silver, confined a 
pair of loose trowsers, which were drawn in close 
at the ankle. This light and attractive dress was 
completed by a Phrygian cap, from the top of 
which hung a small musical bell. By this cos- 
tume, at once graceful and fantastic, it was easy 
to recognize one of those jugglers whom the feasts 
of Beiram drew every year to Stamboul, and to 
whom was erroneously given the name of zin- 
gari. 

The spectators soon became so nurnerous, that 
many found it difficult to get even a glimpse of 
the juggler’s tricks. The brass balls, glittering in 
the sun, were flying round his head with amazing 
rapidity, and forming every variety of figure at 
his pleasure. The ease and grace with which 
the zingaro performed these wonders gave prom- 
ise of still greater. At length, allowing the balls 
to drop one after the other into a resounding vase 
at his feet, he armed himself with a yataghan. 
Seizing the brilliant hilt, he drew the blade from 
its costly scabbard, and dexterously whirling it 
over his head, made as it were a thousand flashes 
of lightning sparkle around him. The Mussulmans 
slowly bowed their heads in token of approbation, 
much after the manner of those Chinese manda- 
rins, carried about by the Italian boys, that make 
perpetual salutations to each other. 

The zingaro continued his exploits without ap- 
pearing to notice the admiration he excited. He 
next took a pigeon’s egg from a small moss bask- 
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et, and placing it upright on the table, he struck 
it with the edge of his sword, without injuring its 
fragile covering. An incredulous bystander took 
the egg to examine it, but the slight pressure of 
his fingers served to destroy the frail object which 
had resisted the blow of the cimeter. Then tak- 
ing off his Phrygian cap the juggler disclosed a 
large clear forehead, shaded by locks of jetty 
blackness. Placing upon his bare head a pyra- 
mid of steel, which he had first submitted to the 
circle for inspection, he made the curved weapon 
fly around him with such fearful velocity, that he 
appeared for a moment to be enveloped within 
the luminous circles it described. Presently the 
sword appeared to deviate, and grazed the hair 
of the intrepid young man. Some Europeans 
present turned pale, and closed their eyes against 
the dreaded sight; but the juggler’s hand was 
sure. The yataghan, which had spared the pig- 
eon’s egg, had severed in two the pyramid of 
steel. 

This act of dexterity was followed by many 
others no less perilous. The boldness of the zin- 
garo terrified the usually impassive Turks ; and, 
what was yet more surprising, he even made them 
smile by the amusing stories he related. Persons 
of his profession in Asia were generally silent, 
and their only powers of amusement lay in their 
fingers’ ends ; but this man possessed the varied 
qualities of an Indian juggler and an Arabian 
storyteller. He paused between almost every 
trick to continue a tale, again to be interrupted 
by fresh displays of his power; thus by turns 
delighting the eyes and the ears of his audience. 
During the more dangerous of his performances, 
even the smokers held their breath, and not a 
sound was to be heard but the quivering of the 
steel and the tinkling of the bell. 

One of the most enthusiastic admirers of the 
zingaro was a man apparently about forty years 
of age, whose carpet was placed in the first circle, 
and whose dress denoted him to be of superior 
rank. This was the bostangi-bassa, superintend- 
ent of the gardens, and keeper of the privy purse 
to the grand signior. The juggler having at 
length completed his tricks, the people remained 
to hear the conclusion of the story which had been 
so often interrupted. He then continued his 
narration, which was one of the wild fictions of 
the east, in pronouncing the last words of which, 
a melancholy expression passed over his counte- 
nance. He was aroused by the voice of the bos- 

‘* Since you are such a magician,” said the bos- 
tangi-bassa, “ will you tell me which is the sul- 
tan’s favorite flower!” 

“The poppy of Aleppo; it is red,” replied the 
juggler, without a moment’s hesitation. 

* At what time does the sultan sleep !” resumed 
the bostangi, after a few moments’ reflection, ex- 
pecting to puzzle him by this question. 

* Never !” said the juggler. 

The bassa started, and looked anxiously around 
him, fearing lest other ears than his own had 
heard this answer. He slowly arose and beckon- 





his voice—Can you tell me,” said he, “the 
name of his favorite wife ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the diviner, in a satirical tone, 
“it is Assarach.”’ 

The bostangi put his finger on the juggler’s 
lips. 

‘Follow me,” said he; and, as he moved to 
depart, the crowd respectfully opened a passage 
before him. 

The young man took up his yataghan, and leay- 
ing the remainder of his baggage to be carried by 
a slave, he followed the steps of his guide toward 
the great door of the palace. 

The history of the successors of Mohammed oft- 
en present little beyond the melancholy spectacle 
of a throne at the mercy of a lawless soldiery. 
Mahmoud was not the first of his race who sought 
to free the seraglio from those formidable guard- 
ians. Soliman III. had formed this perilous de- 
sign before him, but he was put to death by the 
janissaries, led by Mustapha, his uncle, who came 
from the Morea for the ostensible purpose of de- 
fending the emperor, but in reality to seize upon 
his throne. The sultan Mustapha, who had com- 
menced his reign in such a tragic manner, expe- 
rienced all the anxiety and uneasiness which must 
ever attend the acts of a usurper and a tyrant. 
Sordid, suspicious, and perfidious, he broke 
through every promise he had made to the janis- 
saries, whose creature nevertheless he was. In- 
stead of doubling their pay, he diminished it; in- 
stead of lessening the taxes, he doubled them. 
He lived buried in the depths of his palace, the 
care of which he had confided to the Greek sol- 
diery, notwithstanding the murmurs of the legit- 
imate guards. The mutes, dwarfs, and buffoons 
at the palace could alone obtain access to his 
presence. 

At the time the zingaro was amusing the grave 
subjects of his highness, Mustapha was seated 
cross-legged on his divan in an inner apartment 
of the palace, seeking to drive away his ennui in 
watching the columns of fragrant smoke as they 
slowly rose from the long tube of his narghilé. 
A slave stood beside him, holding a feathered fan 
of varied colors. The buffoons of the palace had 
vainly tried to extort one smile from their master. 
The impassibility of the grand signior gave them 
to understand that their time was ill chosen, and 
that mirth would be dangerous ; they had, there- 
fore, one after the other, quitted the apartment, 
waiting to re-enter at the good pleasure of the 
prince. One among them, however,—the favor- 
ite dwarf, and the most deformed of all the in- 
mates of the palace—wished to make another at- 
tempt. He entered noiselessly, and, seating him- 
self near the musing sultan, he took up one of the 
tubes of the narghilé, and putting it to his lips, 
he imitated the looks and posture of his master. 
When the latter perceived that the intention of 
the buffoon was to parody his sacred person, he 
gave the unfortunate courtier a most violent push 
with his foot, and resumed his reverie. The head 
of the dwarf hit against the marble fountain, and 
blood flowed from the wound. The hapless jest- 





ed the zingaro to approach him ; then lowering 





er, whose only fault lay in endeavoring to amuse 
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his master, left the apartment with tears glisten- 
ing in his eyes, and soon not a sound was to be 
heard throughout the immense palace but the voice 
of the muezzin summoning to the duties of the 
mosque. 

Shortly afterward the hangings opposite the 
divan were gently raised, and a man stood in a 
respectful attitude before Mustapha. 

“* What would’st thou !” said the sultan. 

The bostangi-bassa, for it was he, replied 
briefly, according to the custom of the seraglio : 
“A juggler stands without ; he might perchance 
amuse your highness.” 

The sultan made a sign in the negative. 

“This man,” continued the bostangi, ‘‘ knows 
strange things; he can read the future.” 

‘* Let him come in!” 

The bostangi bowed profoundly and retired. 

Black slaves, armed with drawn and glisten- 
ing cimeters, surrounded the imperial sofa when 
the zingaro was introduced. After a slight salu- 
tation, the young man leaned gracefully upon his 
yataghan, awaiting the orders of the emperor. 

“Thy name?” demanded Mustapha. 

“ Mehallé.” 

“Thy country ?” 

“« Jugglers have no country.” 

“Thine age?” 

‘I was five years old when you first girded on 
the sword of Ottoman.” 

‘* Whence comest thou ?” 

‘‘From the Morea, signior,’’ replied the zin- 
garo, pronouncing the words with emphasis. 

The sultan remained silent for a moment, but 
soon added, gayly : *‘ Since you can read the fu- 
ture, I will put your knowledge to the proof. 
When people know the future, they ought to 
know the past!” 

“You say right, signior; he who sees the 
evening star rise in the horizon has but to turn 
his head to view the last rays of the setting sun.” 

‘* Well! tell me how I made my ablutions yes- 
terday.” 

“The first with Canary wine, the second with 
wine of Cyprus, and the third with that of Chios.” 

The “ chief of the believers” smiled and stroked 
his beard ; he was indeed in the habit of deroga- 
ting in this respect, as in many others, from the 
prescriptions of the Koran. 

“‘ Knowest thou,” replied the sultan, whom the 
zingaro’s answer had put into a pleasant humor 
—‘ knowest thou that I could have thee behead- 
ed?” 

‘“‘ Doubtless,” said the juggler, undauntedly, 
“as you did the Spanish merchant, who watered 
his wine before he sold it to you.” 

Mustapha applauded the knowledge of the zin- 
garo. He hesitated, nevertheless, before he ven- 
tured to put the dreaded question that tyrants, 
who are ever superstitious, never fail to demand 
of astrologers—‘‘ How long have I to live!” 

The grand signior assumed a persuasive tone, 
and even condescended to flatter the organ of des- 
tiny, in hopes of obtaining a favorable answer. 

“ Thou art a wonderful youth,” said he; “thou 
knowest things of which, beside thyself, the mutes 





only possess the secret ; I have questioned many 
fakeers, marabouts, and celebrated dervises, who 
have three times visited the tormb of the prophet, 
but none of them were able to answer me as 
thou hast. I should wish to keep thee in my 
palace ; I will make thee richer than all the mer- 
chants of Galata, if thou wilt tell me the year 
when I must die.” 

Mehallé then approached the emperor, and tak- 
ing his hand, he appeared to study the lines of it 
with deep attention. Having finished his exam- 
ination, he went to the window, and fixed his 
eyes for some time upon the heavens. “The 
tires of Beiram are lighting up the cupola of the 
grand mosque,” said he, slowly; “night is at 
hand.” 

Mustapha anxiously awaited the answer of the 
astrologer. The latter continued in a mysterious 
manner: “The declining day still eclipses the 
light of the constellations. I will answer you, 
signior, when the evening star appears.” 

The sultan made a movement of impatience ; 
anger was depicted in his countenance, and the 
look which he darted on the mutes showed the 
zingaro that he had incurred his highness’s dis- 
pleasure. Curiosity, however, doubtless prevail- 
ed over every other feeling of the prince’s mind ; 
for, turning to Mehallé, he said: “I am little 
accustomed to wait; I will do so, however, if 
thou canst amuse me until the propitious hour 
arrives.” 

“Would your highness like to see some feats 
of juggling?” said Mehallé, drawing his sabre 
from the scabbard. 


“No! no!” exclaimed the sultan, making the 


circle of slaves close in about him. ‘“ Leave 
thine arms.” 

“Would you prefer a story, signior*” 

‘‘ Stories that lull an Arab to sleep under his 
tent? No, I must have something new. Of all 
known games, there is but one I care for; I used 
to play it formerly ; but now, there is not a sin- 
gle person within my empire who understands 
a chess-board.” 

The zingaro smiled, and taking an ebony box 
from a velvet bag, he presented it to the sultan, 
whose wish he understood. 

The words of Mustapha will require some ex- 
planation for the reader. The sultan was pas- 
sionately fond of the game of chess. At the com- 
mencement of his reign he easily found adver- 
saries, and played for considerable sums. He 
possessed the secret of keeping fortune always 
at his side: when he lost, the happy conqueror 
was strangled. Those of his adherents whom he 
admitted to the honor of his imperial company, 
were compelled to submit either to their ruin, or, 
if they preferred it, to their death. In a short 
time, not a person could be found within the 
whole extent of the empire who knew any thing 
of the game of chess. Mehallé was not ignorant 
of these circumstances ; nevertheless, it was a 
chess-board that he offered to the sultan. ° The 
stern countenance of the prince relaxed at the 
sight, and the board was immediately placed on 
the bowed back of a slave. Before commencing 
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the game, however, the sultan, after a moment's 

reflection, said: ‘“‘ We are about to play; so 

far, good ; but, shouldst thou lose, what shall I 
ain '” 

“Since your highness does me the honor of 
playing against me, I will stake all that I possess, 
this cimeter and my liberty. But what if I win?” 
added the zingaro, folding his arms. 

“ Shouldst thou win, I will give thee a slave.” 

“For a free man !—the stake is not equal.” 

““T will add to it my finest courser.” 

“T need it not; my feet are swifter than those 
of an Arab steed.” 

«What wilt thou then?” 

“T have a fancy, sublime signior. Until this 
day I have been nothing but a poor wanderer, 
and have worn only the dress and the cap of a 
juggler. Were I to complain of this, I should be 
ungrateful, for this simple garb has ever seen me 
free and happy. I, however, renounce it; I be- 
come your slave ; my mirth shall be for you alone ; 
I will sing for you Indian songs, and, above all, 
I will divine for none but you. In return, I will 
ask but one thing ; it is to allow me, if I win, to 
wear your roya] mantle for ten minutes, to sit 
upon the divan surrounded by slaves, and to place 
upon my head that dreaded turban, whose fame 
has reached to the very ends of the earth.” 

The proposition of Mehallé was received with 
a burst of laughter from the sultan. Had Mus- 
tapha not laughed, the zingaro was a dead man. 

“Thou wouldst sit upon the seat of the caliphs! 
Dost thou not fear the weight of this turban upon 
thy silly head? A fine figure thou wouldst make 
under the pelisse of Ottoman! I should like to 
see thee giving audience to the viziers and the 
pashas !” 

“Tt is in your highness’s power to afford your- 
self this pleasure.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Mustapha, “I will agree to 
the stake. A juggler upon the throne! Such a 
sight was never seen in the East.” 

The game commenced; it was short. The 
sultan lost, but he was in a pleasant vein, and he 
prepared to fulfill his engagement. 

Mustapha loosened his girdle, took off his pe- 
lisse, and laid down his turban, while a slave as- 
sisted to invest Mehallé in the royal garments. 
These preparations completed, the sultan, dressed 
only in loose silken trowsers and a richly em- 
broidered vest, approached a clock, and placing 
his finger on the dial plate—‘ When the hand 
shall mark the hour of eight,” said he, “I shall 
have paid my debt, and then, signior, you will be- 
come my astrologer.” 

The juggler ascended the divan, and having 
placed his faithful cimeter at his side, he ordered 
the doors to be thrown open for the numerous 
courtiers who had been long awaiting the good 
pleasure of his highness. The apartment, which 
the dim light of evening rendered rather obscure, 
was immediately filled with a large assembly, 
among which were mingled the mufti, and the 
ulemas, the aga of the janissaries, the pashas from 
their different provinces, and the great officers of 
the porte, the bostangi-bassa being of the number. 





Seated apart upon velvet cushions, Mustapha 
was laughing in his sleeve at the surprise which 
awaited the assembly, and at the embarrassment 
which would doubtless be exhibited by the zingaro. 

At a sign from Mustapha, the flambeaux were 
lighted, and the room was brilliantly illuminated. 
Venetian mirrors reflected the jets d’eau which 
fell in dazzling showers into basins of green mar- 
ble. This enchanting scene was unnoticed by the 
assembly ; all were bending respectfully before 
the sultan’s divan, and Mustapha, whose eyes 
were fixed on the zingaro, began to look uneasy. 

Mehallé stood with lofty bearing and majestic 
air With one hand he grasped his yataghan, 
while with the other he motioned the assembly 
to rise. 

Murmurs of admiration passed through the 
apartment ; the young man received them with 
a smile, and, fixing more firmly on his head the 
green turban, shaded by a plume of scarlet feath- 
ers, he cried in a commanding tone: ‘ Let the 
standard of the prophet be raised on the grand 
mosque ! the people will salute it from afar at the 
fires of Beiram!” At these words an officer 
stepped forth to execute the order; but Mustapha 
rose to prevent. him. 

‘‘Haggi Mohammed,” continued the zingaro, 
with an imperious gesture, “‘ obey !” 

The aga bowed and retired. Mehallé added: 
‘* Let the imauns repair to the temples, and offer 
up petitions for the new sultan! Cadilisquier, 
have the tomb of Mustapha opened in Scutari, 
the city of the dead.” 

The sultan tried to smile. ‘Keepers of the 
treasury,” continued the juggler, ‘distribute 
among the poor of Stamboul the accumulated 
hoardings of the late emperor.” 

«Enough, buffoon!” exclaimed Mustapha, in 
an agitated voice, on seeing how readily his serv- 
ants obeyed these strange orders. The plot be 
came alarming. 

‘“<T still command,” replied the zingaro, with 
calm self-possession; ‘the clock has not yet 
struck the hour of eight. Art thou then so im- 
patient to know the fate that awaits thee?” The 
courtiers were at a loss to understand this mys- 
terious scene. They looked with terror on this 
bold young man, invested with the insignia of 
power, and the bostangi was astonished to see 
his sanguinary master tremble before a strolling 
juggler. 

‘“‘ Mustapha,” continued the diviner, “ thou 
wouldst know the time of thy death? I am 
about to tell thee, for the evening star has risen! 
I will tell thee even, in order to be generous, 
what death thou shalt die. Mufti, advance.” 

The president of the ouméla came forward. 
The zingaro proceeded: “‘ You, who read each 
day the book of our prophet, and explain it to 
the people, sovereign judge of the empire, tell 
this man how avarice and usury ought to be pun- 
ished ; what penalty awaits him who shelters 
himself in retirement that he may break the laws, 
who intoxicates himself during the hours of puri- 
fication, and who, stained with every crime, has 








never used his power but to oppress the weak, 
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to spoil the rich, to ruin innocence, and to sacri- 
fice virtue?” 

Great excitement now prevailed, and Mus- 
tapha, pale, and deprived of all self-possession, 
sought the hilt of his dagger. 

The mufti replied in a low and grave tone: 
“The least of these crimes is deserving of 
death ” 

“ Thou hearest, Mustapha, it is the prophet 
who condemns thee!” As he said this, he beck- 
oned to the mutes; Mustapha tried to rush to 
the divan, but he was seized by the slaves, who 
passed the cord around his neck. 

“ Yes, thine hour is come,” pursued the di- 
viner; ‘‘the lives of so many victims must be 
paid for by thine own; I am at length come to 
avenge them.” 

* And who art thou?” 

‘It needs not I should tell thee, for thou know- 
est me! On this day fifteen years, a man fell, 
pierced with wounds by the hands of thy soldiers, 
on the very spot where within this hour thou 
shalt die. Thou didst seize on his possessions, 
thou didst invest thyself with his turban, but it 
wanted then those feathers dyed in his blood. 
That man was my father; he was the caliph. 
Yes! I am the son of Soliman. Thou hast mas- 
sacred my family. Thou hast reckoned their 
heads also. Thou hast confounded the son of 
thy master with the child of the slave. I am 


the evening star—I am the sultan Amurath !” 
As he thus spoke, the young prince made a 

step forward. His lofty brow, his features, his 

voice, the almost supernatural majesty of his 


countenance, inspired a deep emotion in the as- 
sembly. All the courtiers prostrated themselves 
upon the marble floor. They thought they saw 
again the young and glorious Soliman in one of 
those audiences when he made the rebellious 
pashas quail before him. 

After a moment of respectful silence, the cry 
of “ Long live Amurath !” shook the roof of the 
seraglio, and was echoed in the distance by the 
crowd who were thronging toward Saint Sophia. 
At the same moment the body of Mustapha fell 
lifeless to the ground. The time-piece slowly 
struck the hour, and the muezzin, in a solemn 
voice, repeated from the cupola, “It is eight 
o'clock !” 





INCIDENTS OF JURY TRIALS. 

F all public duties there is none of such fearful 

responsibility, if we except the dissemination 
of divine truth, as that which devolves on the 
empanneled jury, who are to decide on facts on 
which human life depends. The unbiased judg- 
ment, notwithstanding appearances and circum- 
stances—the undeviating attention to conflicting 
evidence, intricate details, and trifling incidents, 
which become important from their bearing, the 
charitable feeling which should keep alive all 
doubts of guilt till fully proved, are, indeed, men- 
tal exercises of the highest order. They may be 
tasked too much in decisions where all rests on 
circumstantial evidence—the fallibility of such 





evidence has not been rare, even in cases where 


common sense could have no doubt. The con- 
sciousness that such has been the case, and the 
conviction that such may often be the case, are 
strong arguments against the forfeiture of life on 
circumstantial evidence. Wherever there exists 
a moral possibility that the criminal act may not 
have been eommitted by the accused, the safer 
course the law could take would be not to de- 
mand the dreadful sacrifice—that should be for 
proof which could not be set aside—it is a con- 
tested point whether capital punishment should 
be altogether abolished, and much may be said 
on both sides. 

It is essential to the well-being of society that 
the secrecy with which crimes are committed, is 
not sufficient to prevent their discovery. Crimes 
of great enormity seldom escape detection, and 
there are few aphorisms more true than that 
‘“‘ murder will out.” Some vestige is constantly 
left in the hurry and confusion attending an act 
of violence. Nay, the very means taken for con- 
cealment often lead to detection. It is justly re- 
marked by Starkie, that the consideration of the 
nature of circumstantial evidence, and of the prin- 
ciples on which it is founded, merits the most 
profound attention. Scientific assistance has 
been eminently useful in saving the innocent and 
detecting the guilty. In some remarkable trials 
for murder many offenders have been detected by 
the observation of medical men, who have traced 
the facts by slight and unexpected circumstances. 
Many cases mentioned in Taylor’s Medical Ju- 
risprudence, to whom we are indebted for most 
interesting information, illustrate this statemeit. 
He mentions that when Sir Astley Cooper was 
called to see Mr. Blight, of Deptford, who had 
been mortally wounded by a pistol shot, in the 
year 1806, he inferred from an examination 
of the localities, that the shot must have been 
fired by a left-handed man. The only left-hand- 
ed man near the premises at the time was a Mr. 
Patch, a particular friend of the deceased, who 
was not in the least suspected. The man was 
afterward tried and convicted of the crime, and 
he made a full confession of his guilt before exe- 
cution. Yet medical evidence is not always borne 
out by the fact. A man was stabbed by another 
in the face. A knife, with the blade entire, was 
brought forward as evidence against the prisoner 
at the trial, the surgeon having declared that the 
wound must have been caused by this knife ; the 
wounded person recovered, but a year afterward 
a fistula formed in the face, and the broken point 
of the real weapon was discharged from the sinus ; 
the wound could not, therefore, have been pro- 
duced by the knife brought forward against the 
prisoner at the trial. 

We may reasonably conclude that marks, mis- 
taken for blood-stains, found on the clothes ef 
persons suspected of murder, have often been 
taken as conclusive evidence against them ; but 
the noble science of chemistry can ascertain when 
the marks are vegetable stains, however closely 
resembling those of blood. By an ingenious pro- 
cess suggested by M. Taddie, of Florence, hu- 
man blood can be distinguished from animal, and 
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the blood of various animals from that of each 
other. The microscope, in the hands of a com- 
petent person, is eminently useful in discovering 
the distinction. The benefit resulting from chem- 
istry may be appreciated, when we consider what 
the fate of many innocent individuals would have 
been without its aid. In March, 1840, a person 
was murdered at Islington; a man was taken up 
on suspicion; a sack was found in his posses- 
sion, having upon it many red stains, supposed 
to be blood. Professor Graham examined them, 





and found them to be from red paint, containing 
peroxide of iron, and it was proved that the sack 
had been worn as an apron by a boy who had 
been apprentice to a paper-stainer ; the accused 
had received it a few days before wrapped round 
a parcel. A farmer's lad was taken up on sus- 
picion of murder. His blue blouse and trowsers 
were marked with red and brown stains, appar- 
rently blood, and it appeared as if blood-stained 
fingers had been wiped on them. The articles 
were chemically examined, and the marks found 
to have been caused by vegetable juice. The 
boy, on being questioned, said that he had the 
day before he was taken up gathered a quantity 
of red poppies, which had been bruised by his 





treading on them: he took them home in his 
blouse. 
in his statement by the chemical process, his lit- 
tle span of life might have been cut short. No- 
thing, indeed, is more common than stains re- 
sembling blood, and there are many on whose 
persons or instruments such have been found, 
who would have met the fate of murderers had 


they not been living in times of scientific discov- 


eries. A man was accused of having murdered 
his uncle, to whom he was heir. The knife 
which was found on him was brought in evi- 
dence against him. It was stained with dark 
spots declared to be blood. It was discovered 
that it had been used a short tiie before by a 
person cutting a lemon, and as it had not been 
wiped, the acid acting on the metal had caused 
the appearance. A few years since a man was 
arrested on suspicion of murder. The collar and 
upper part of his shirt were stained with large 
spots of a deep pinkish color, which appeared 
like blood that had been attempted to be washed 
out ; but as none of the color was discharged by 
the application of water, and being turned of a 
light crimson by ammonia, it was proved not to 
be blood, and the stain was accounted for when 
it was found that the man had worn a red hand- 
kerchief tied round his neck one wet night, while 
taking violent exercise. 


If the poor boy had not been borne out | 








There are few who have not met with cases | 
where the most overwhelming circumstantial evi- | 


dence might have been brought forward to crimi- | 


kill him.” The other, awakened by the noise, 
got out of bed, and by the light of the moon be- 
held the sleeper give several deadly stabs with a 
knife on that part of the bed which his compan- 
ion had just quitted. Suppose a blow given in 
this way, and that the two men had been shown 
to have quarreled previously to retiring to rest? 
Perhaps there can not be found a more curious 
case than one which occurred a few years since at 
the British Museum, by which a gentleman might 
have been made liable for a disgraceful transae- 
tion. He requested the attendant who was with 
him to let him see a particular coin; he opened 
the drawer of coins, and pointing it out, observed 
that it was the only coin of that stamp. The gen- 
tleman asked if he was sure of that, and was an- 
swered that it was a known fact. The visitor 
requested leave to take it in his hand, and on 
being told it was against rule, drew a written or- 
der from his pocket, which he had procured from 
one of the members. The coin was then placed 
in his hand, and he examined it closely for a few 
minutes, and then returned it to the drawer, 
which the man closed, and took his leave. Before 
he had time to reach the street the man rushed 
after him, demanding the coin. The gentleman 
said he had placed it in the drawer. It was pos- 
itively declared not to be there. After a sharp 
altercation on both sides, the man declared that he 
must search the gentleman ; this he protested he 
would not allow, and insisted on his again look- 
ing in the drawer—the coin was not to be found! 
The police were called, and told to search the 
gentleman. He insisted vehemently that he 
would allow no such thing, and desired the at- 
tendant to go back and look better in the drawer 
In a few minutes he returned with many apolo- 
gies, and the coin in his hand; it had slipped into 
a chink in the drawer, where fortunately it was 
at last found. Had it remained undiscovered, the 
gentleman would have been placed in a most pit- 
iable situation, for he took from his purse a coin 
exactly like that just found. Having heard that 
there was one of the same stamp in the British 
Museum, he had gone for the purpose of exam- 
ining it, and comparing it with his own. The 
other gone—which was believed to be the only 
one in existence, and this found on the gentle- 
man, would have been an everlasting stain upon 
his character. There is a case recorded, where 
the accused escaped the fate which every one be- 
lieved he deserved. About fifty years since, a 
man was brought to trial for the murder of a fel- 
low-laborer. The evidence against him was very 
strong. They had been digging together in the 
field where the murder took place. The victim 
was found lying dead upon the groun¢—the fatal 
wound was inflicted by the stroke of a spade, 


nate, had not light been fortunately thrown on| which was found beside him ; the edge covered 


the facts. Accidental injuries may be attributed 
to design, if sufficient motive for such can be | 
proved. 


with hair and blood. His companion was not in 
the field, but his was the spade which had given 
It is recorded that two persons who had | the death-blow—it was marked with his name. 


been hunting during the day, slept together at | In further evidence it came out that they had had 
night. One of them was renewing the chase in| a violent dispute the night before about the di- 
his dreams, and imagining himself present at the | vision of the sum to be paid for the digging of the 
death of the stag, cried out, “I'll kill him, I'll) field. To the surprise of every one who attended 
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the trial, the jury could not agree; there was one 
who refused to join in a verdict of guilty. After 
having held out for the allotted time, they were 
taken to the usual confines, and there dismissed. 
The man was liberated; but though he had es- 
caped with life, he was looked on as a murderer. 
It was not for many years after that his charac- 
ter was cleared. The person who had put the 
poor man to death was a sporting gentleman, 
who had gone out hunting early in the morning. 
Some of the hounds had bounded over the hedge, 
and the gentleman followed them. One man was 
in the field alone, the other having gone to light 
his pipe at the nearest cabin. He spoke inso- 
lently to the gentleman, as he cume forward to 
order him out of the field. The gentleman made 
a lash at him with his whip, and the man hurry- 
ing aside to avoid it, slipped, and fell on the edge 
of the spade which was in the ground; his head 
was cloven, and he laid dead upon the ground. 
The gentleman, in an agony, went to a friend 
and told what had happened. Acting on his ad- 
vice, he immediately took ship and went abroad. 
On finding shortly after that the poor man was 
arraigned for the murder, the friend of the gen- 
tleman managed to have his name on the panel, 
for the’ purpose of saving the man—he was the 
juror who refused to affix his name to the verdict 
of guilty. 

A respect for justice appears to be inherent in 
our nature, and the impression left on the public 
mind, by the chance that an innocent person may 
have suffered for a crime which he did not com- 
mit, tends to lessen the reverence for laws which 
may operate unjustly; the possibility and the 
probability of innocence are frequently one and 
the same in popular estimation, and we know 
that the possibility and the probability of guilt 
have in some cases been considered the same by 
those who have carried on prosecutions—thus, 
on one side, the delinquent has been frequently 
elevated to the position of the martyr; and, on 
the other, the guiltless have been degraded to that 
of the criminal—a difference in the penalty award- 
ed for supposed and for positive guilt would gen- 
erate more reasonable views. The impression 
that Elizabeth Fenning was innocent of the crime 
for which she suffered was very general. She 
was tried for having poisoned the family with 
whom she lived with some dumplings made by 
herself. She was convicted on circumstantial 
evidence, and executed on the 26th of July, 1815. 
An opinion prevailed that her guilt had not been 
clearly established. She persevered in declaring 
her innocence, and appeared to be supported by 
the trust that it would soon be manifest ; her de- 
meanor and her previous excellent character— 
her last affecting interview with her parents, when 
she comforted them by the most solemn assur- 
ance of her innocence. The confidence in her 
dying declaration was evinced in the exhibition 
of public feeling at her funeral, which took place 
on the 3lst. There was an order and decorum 
in the average merits of the vast assemblage who 
attended her r to the burying-place, which 
marked respect for the deceased. The windows 








and the railings, and even the roofs of the houses, 
were thronged with persons to witness the mourn- 
ful procession, which few could see without the 
most melancholy feelings. The pall was sup- 
ported by six young girls attired in white ; eight 
chief mourners, led by the bereft parents, fol- 
lowed ; and then hundreds of persons, walking 
two abreast. Thousands followed the train. 

In Germany, the sentence of death is not car- 
ried into effect till there is a confession of guilt ; 
but the durance in which the condemned is kept 
is worse than death itself. When his judges be- 
lieve his denial proceeds from obstinacy, he is con- 
fined in a subterraneous dungeon—here no ray of 
light is admitted, but. all is dark, cold, and damp 
—the horrors of solitary confinement are enhanced 
by an abode so loathsome—the wretched prisoner 
is allowed no sustenance but a pittance of bread 
and water—the dimensions of his cell are so con- 
tracted, that he can not stretch his limbs, and the 
grave itself is locked to as a release from such mis- 
ery. The mind and body soon sink under such 
wretchedness, and it sometimes happens that the 
innocent avow a crime which they never com- 
mitted. Between thirty and forty years since, a 
woman, convicted of murder, was consigned to 
the dungeon, to be kept there till she made a full 
confession of her guilt. For a fortnight she as- 
serted her innocence of the crime, but at the end 
of that time her courage and her strength forsook 
her—she confessed the murder. She could scarce- 
ly totter to the place of execution, where the sen- 
tence of the law was accomplished. In the year 
1821, Kiigelcher, the most celebrated German 
painter of his day, was robbed and murdered in 
the neighborhood of Dresden. A soldier of the 
name of Fischer was taken up and brought to 
trial. The circumstantial evidence against him 
left no doubt of his guilt on the minds of his judges, 
and he was condemned to die ; but as he had not 
confessed, he was sent to the dungeon ; but his 
powers of endurance failed after some months, and 
he acknowledged the murder. We are told that 
“he had not yet been broken on the wheel,” when 
circumstances came out, which raised suspicion 
against Kalkofen, another soldier, as having been 
an accomplice in the crime. The result of the 
new inquiry was the complete proof of Fischer's 
innocence : not a shadow of doubt remained. The 
real criminal confessed that he had committed the 
robbery and murder. The liberty now accorded 
to Fischer was cruelly embittered by the effects 
of the fatal confinement. He had, when liberated, 
to be carried from the prison to the hospital ; he 
said that he had made the false confession, that 
he might be released by death from a situation so 
intolerable. Nothing, as we perceive, can be more 
subversive of justice than this mode of dealing 
with cases of presumptive evidence ; but such an 
unhappy example does not prevent its being de- 
sirable that some change should take place. It is 
true that circumstantial evidence may be so con- 
vincing, it may not admit of a shadow of doubt ; 
but as recorded instances of such have been 
proved to have ied to false conclusions and fatal 
results, it would be happy if some new mode of 
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conducting prosecutions on presumptive evidence, 
different from those on positive proofs, could be 
adopted. There have been many authenticated 
cases, and would not one be sufficient? which may 
lead to the serious reflection whether the irrevo- 
cable penalty of the law should be awarded when 
there was a possibility of innocence. It is a 
strange rule in our law that a party shall not be 
adjudged guilty of homicide, unless death takes 
place within a year and a day after the infliction 
of a wound. It is well known to the medical 
profession that death may not ensue for a much 
longer period, and that there have been cases 
where it has not occurred for some years. In this 
rule we see: what chances are given to the crim- 
inal to escape without penalty ; while one unstain- 
ed with crime may be sybjected to the heaviest, 
by circumstantial evidence. There was a trial 
and execution in Dublin, more than a century 
since, which excited great interest. It was that 
of a surgeon, well known in society, and esteem- 
ed for his amiable character, and remarkable for 
his humanity to the poor; he lived in a retired 
street. It happened one evening that the milk- 
woman fouhd the street door ajar—and not being 
answered when she knocked at it, she made her 
way to the kitchen. She had no sooner entered 
it, than uttering a loud shriek, she called loudly 
for help. The passers-by and persons from the 
neighboring houses were soon on the spot, and the 
kitchen was crowded ina short time. A sad spec- 
tacle presented itself. The young woman who 
was servant to the surgeon, was lying dead on the 
flags, while her dress was stained with the blood 
which had issued from a wound in the side. In 
looking about the floor, a surgical instrument was 
found, which also was stained with blood. A 
medical man, who was present, ascertained that 
it was the instrument which had inflicted the 
death-wound. On a further search, a shirt, sat- 
urated with blood, was found huddled up in the 
coal-hole ; it was marked with the initials of the 
surgeon’s name. He was immediately seized, and, 
though protesting his innocence, he was evident- 
ly under considerable agitation. The silent wit- 
nesses which were brought against him were 
thought sufficient to prove his guilt, and all at- 
tempts to account for their having been found 
near the unfortunate girl, were scouted in the 
cross-examination. A living witness was also 
produced in court, an old lady, who deposed that 
she lived in the house directly facing that where 
the surgeon resided; that her drawing-room win- 
dow commanded a view of his premises, and that 
it was customary with her to watch his move- 
ments ; she deposed that she had not taken her 
eyes off his house all that day on which the mur- 
der was perpetrated ; that no one had left or en- 
tered his house that day but himself; that he went 
home at about four o’clock, his usual hour of re- 
turning ; and that on knocking at the door it was 





murder ; that she observed him look down both 
sides of the street, and then shut down the win- 
dow ; he held something in his hand, which she 
thinks may have been a surgical instrument ; but 
this she would not positively swear. In summing 
up the evidence, the horror which the prisoner had 
betrayed when looking on the body of his murder- 
ed servant, was eloquently dwelt on as a crown- 
ing proof of guilt. The defense was weak and 
meagre—a bare denial of the crime being its chief 
substance. A thrill of horror pervaded the court. 
The jury retired—a brief space sufficed for delib- 
eration—they returned with a verdict of guilty. 
The judge having donned his black cap, exhorted 
the prisoner on the heinousness of his crime, and 
pronounced the fatal sentence. It is said that the 
condemned showed much fortitude throughout, 
and persisted to the last in asserting his inno- 
cence. He was brought to the place of execution 
amidst a vast concourse, and the execrations of 
the people. We were told by an old gentleman 
that his father remembered having been held up 
in his nurse’s arms to see the procession to the 
place of execution. He was often spoken of in 
the social circle as one who had been held in much 
estimation. His untimely end was lamented, but 
there were few who believed it undeserved. It 
was after the lapse of some years that one who 
had emigrated to America returned ; he was ill 
and troubled in mind; something lay heavy on 
his heart and disturbed his conscience ; he made 
his confession to his priest; he had been “the 
sweetheart,” as he told him, of the murdered girl; 
she had let him in by the back way, early in the 
evening, to take tea with her. As they sat side 
by side, he asked her for a kiss, which he would 
have snatched, when she denied him ; she took 
up her master’s surgical instrument, which she had 
to clean, and which lay on the table beside her, 
and she pointed it toward him jestingly; in a 
struggle, she fell on it, and it pierced her side; he 
snatched the shirt, which she had in her lap to 
mend, and stanched the blood which was flowing 
with it; but life soon ebbed away, and he saw the 
girl that he loved—who had been laughing and 
talking with him but a few minutes before, lying 
dead beside him ; his agony only gave way to the 
instinct of self-preservation, when he thought he 
heard the sound of approaching footsteps ; he 
thrust the blood-stained shirt into the coal-hole, 
and setting the hall-door ajar, he concealed him- 
self behind it, and when the crowd had collected 
on hearing the alarm, he mingled with it, and 
then passed into the street, and on to the quay, 
and getting on board an American ship, he sailed 
in a few hours. When he learned that the sur- 
geon’s life had been forfeited, he was overwhelm- 
ed with anguish. The only reparation in his 
power was to clear his character from the dread- 
ful imputation ; but though he felt a relief in this 
act of justice, yet it could not undo the injury in- 


opened by the servant, who, to the best of her | flicted 
belief, shut it fast when her master went in; that 
she saw him three or four times pass the win- 
dows of his sitting-room ; that the last time she 
saw him was about an hour and a half before the 


In hearing of such a tragedy, the question 
is naturally suggested, may not such have often 
occurred, and may it not again—and is there no 





remedy ? 
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POSTHUMOUS ADVENTURES OF PAG- 
ANINI. 


[\ ghee was a life fuller of romance and orig- 
inality than Paganini’s. It had scarcely an 
incident in common with those of ordinary men : 
every thing about it was strange, eccentric, and 
sui generis. From playing upon his violin to 
eating his dinner, nothing that he did was done 
as it would have been by others. All was sin- 
gular and peculiar to himself. 

And what was true of the celebrated musician 
living, held so of his body when his spirit had 
flown upward. It could not be buried in peace 
like those of other men, but must first go through 
as many strange adventures as the Catholic le- 
gends fable the dead bodies of some of their 
saints to have done. 

Of these adventures we propose here to give 
an account. The particulars we shall relate con- 
cerning them, although left unmentioned by Pag- 
anini’s professed biographers, may be relied upon 
as perfectly authentic. We gathered them dur- 
ing a recent sojourn in the hospitable mansion 
of the Count de Cessole at Nice, the one in which 
the great violinist breathed his last. 

It was in the middle of the December of 1839 
that Paganini, ill and feeble, came there to die. 
He was pale and thin, even to ghastliness, and 
so weak as to require to be carried to his apart- 
ment. But though unable to stand alone—and 


indeed unable even to speak, excepting through 
the nostrils, since his larynx, if not entirely de- 


stroyed, no longer performed its functions—he 
did not himself believe in the nearness of his 
end. He spoke incessantly of tours which he 
yet intended to make in Russia and the United 
States, and of the rich harvests of roubles and 
dollars which he yet hoped to reap with his mar- 
velous bow. Nevertheless, he was dying rapidly. 

Confined to his bed, he lay surrounded by 
stringed instruments of all kinds, buried amidst 
heaps of violins and violoncellos, all of high value, 
and worthy of figuring in the hands of the great- 
est artists. Sometimes he called for his favorite 
instrument, and drew from it sublimer tones than 
even of old—tones like those which might have 
been uttered by a dying poet who was pouring 
out his soul in a last song. The exertions which 
he underwent on these occasions, and the states 
of nervous excitement into which they threw him, 
rapidly exhausted his little remaining strength. 
But the weaker he grew, the greater became the 
impossibility of separating him from his instru- 
ment ; and one day, in spite of the entreaties of 
all around him, he continued for between seven 
and eight hours improvising upon it the most 
delicious airs, melodies of a sweetness. perfectly 
ineffable, which seemed like echoes of that other 
sphere toward which his soul was so soon to take 
its flight. Lost to all consciousness of earthly 
and material things, and utterly absorbed in the 
endeavor to translate into sounds audible to hu- 
taan ears the heavenly melodies with which his 
soul seemed filled unto the overflow, he did not 


cease playing till entirely conquered by fatigue, 





and forced by physical inability to desist, when 
he fell back upon his pillow in a swoon. Three 
days afterward, as the clock struck five on the 
evening of May 27th, 1840, he gently sank into 
the long last sleep. 

After his death, a priest declared that he had 
refused to receive the last sacraments. This was 
not the truth. As we have seen, at the com- 
mencement of his illness, he fully believed that 
he should recover, and this belief did not forsake 
him till within a few minutes of his death. When, 
therefore, a day or two before its occurrence, a 
priest intruded himself into his chamber, he told 
him that he did not yet need the consolations of 
the Church, but-that when he should need them 
he would send for him. Death, however, sur- 
prised him so suddenly that this intention could 
not be fulfilled. According to the Catholic doc- 
trine he had thus died in sin, and the clergy 
therefore ordained that Christian burial should 
be denied him. 

Many influential personages, the king himself, 
Charles Albert, being of the number, sought to 
obtain a reversal of this decree. But those who 
issued it were deaf to all entreaties. Appeal had 
therefore to be made to an ecclesiastical court, 
and as it might be years before they gained a 
decision authorizing them to bury his body—or 
indeed a decision of any kind—the friends of the 
deceased resolved that they would embalm it. 

When they had done so, they threw open the 
doors of the hall in which it was deposited to the 
public, who flocked in crowds to gaze for a last 
time upon the features of the illustrious dead. 
From all parts of Italy came multitudes of all 
classes and all ranks, each vying with the other 
as to who should pay him the profoundest hom- 
age. But at this the clergy were exceedingly 
displeased. They felt outraged at seeing the 
corpse of this man, who they declared had died 
in impenitence, and whose ashes had been anath- 
ematized by the Church, the object of so much 
reverence and so many honors ; they therefore 
demanded of the civil government that it should 
be sent out of the city, and it was accordingly 
removed, under military ‘escort, to the lazaretto 
of Villefranche. 

This lazaretto is situated upon the sea-shore, 
at the distance of about a league from Nice. It 
crowns the summit of a rocky eminence, which 
forms one of the most remarkable features of the 
little peninsula of Villefranche, into whose nar- 
row compass nature seems to have striven to 
crowd the greatest possible number of beauties. 
Every thing that is entrancing in natural scenery 
is there, and of at least one art—that of the archi- 
tect—there are masterpieces not a few. A love- 
lier spot the imagination could not picture. If 
Italy may be called the garden of the world, it 
may be called the garden of Italy. 

But the lazaretto itself has nothing in common 
with the scenery which surrounds it. It is a 
gloomy building, and the corpse of Paganini was 
placed in its gloomiest apartment. Covered with 
an old sail, it was deposited in a dark corner, like 
a piece of merchandise suspected of capability to 
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communicate some dreaded infection. Let us 
gaze on it, as it lies there still and quiet. It is 
no ordinary corpse that we see thus before us. 
It is that of a man whose skill won for him the 
enthusiastic plaudits of the multitudes, and awoke 
the wonder of the whole civilized world—a man 
who excited as much admiration among men as 
any hero, proud of his hundred victories! He 
lived for the multitudes, and sleeps his last sleep 
in the desert; he filled their cities with music, 
and is denied one ‘‘ De Profundis ;” he conquered 
a right to the Pantheon, and is refused six feet 
of earth by the side of the obscurest clown; he 
went through Europe like a conqueror, princes 
and peasants alike crowding round to do him 
honor, and now there is not one to watch beside 
him, or to murmur in his ear the faintest echo of 
the strains he loved! Once the delight of Eu- 
rope and the admired of all men, he is become an 
object of fear, a thing of terror. The peasant 


‘crosses himself when he sees from afar the build- 


ing within whose walls is his asylum; and the 
fisherman trembles and relates that, as he passed 
it, he saw before him a pale countenance, which 
fixed uport him a look of piteous supplication, and 
heard the air filled with harmonious sounds which 
shaped themselves into the accents of a wild ery 
for mercy. 

The name a man is born with will sometimes 
influence him through life. Paganini felt the 
effects of his even after death. Pagano, a pa- 
gan, paganini, a little pagan—how could a man 
so called be a true Christian? So, at least, ar- 
gued the populace, till it came to the conclusion 
that the priest’s course was the right one. 

When the case was brought before the tribu- 
nals it was argued on both sides with eloquent 
zeal. The priests did all they could to make it 
appear otherwise, but Paganini was proved tri- 
umphantly to have been in all things a good 
Catholic. All was in vain, however. Had they 
proved him a saint, the bishop would still have 
denied him burial. Appeal must therefore be 
made to some higher authority. 

The corpse bore the delay with exemplary pa- 
tience. It waited uncomplainingly in its rude 
apartment in the lazaretto, seemingly determined, 
by passive resistance, to vanquish the hostile re- 
sistance of the clergy. But as it was perfectly 
idle, the idea was formed of giving it employ- 
ment. A Jew proposed to purchase it for exhibi- 
tion in England. The price he offered was 20001. 

Every thing connected with Paganini, either 
alive or dead, was thus exceptional. Spurned by 
the Christian priesthood, his ashes were thus 
coveted by one of the children of the synagogue. 
Entrance into. a church forbidden them, permis- 
sion was sought to carry them from fair to fair, 
for exhibition side by side with giants, dwarfs, 
and children with two heads ! 

From the bishop of Nice, appeal was made to 
the archbishop. But he only confirmed the orig- 
inal judgment. From him in his turn, therefore, 
appeal was made to the pope. Fortunately, the 
tiara proved itself more tolerant than the mitre. 
The supreme pontiff reversed the two previous 





decisions, and referred the matter for final de- 
cision to a council of three archbishops. But till 
this final judgment could be obtained, he author 
ized the provisional placing of the corpse in a 
Christian cemetery. 

This authorization reached Nice on the 20th 
August, 1843, the quarantine of the maestro 
having thus lasted more than three years. An 
hour before midnight on the 21st, the Count de 
Cessole, bearing the necessary documents, and 
accompanied by two boatmen and two torch-bear- 
ers, presented himself at the lazaretto, and de- 
manded that the body should be delivered up to 
him. Having received it, his companions bore it, 
by the light of the torches, into the skiff which 
had brought them thither, and then began to row 
in the direction of Genoa. 

As they passed the various customs’ stations 
upon the coast, they were hailed by the officers 
in charge with the cry : “‘ What carry you there?” 
“The corpse of Paganini—aquto qué sonaba tan 
ben” —(him who sang so well)—was the reply. 
But it was not sufficient to content the officers, 
who insisted upon examining the body with all 
minuteness, turning it over and over to assure 
themselves that it was not made to hide any con- 
traband goods. 

It was thus, then, that Paganini made his last 
voyage to his native city. He made it in the dead 
of night, in a simple fishing-boat, so small that it 





required to be rowed but by two men—he who 
had filled Europe with his fame, who had be- 
queathed fifty thousand guineas to his son, and 
whose ashes you would deem worthily transported 
only upon the deek of some huge man-of-war, 
hung with crape, crowded with saddened counte- 
nances, and keeping time, by the sullen booming 
of its guns, to the mournful accents of some sol- 
}emn funeral march! And as though it were not 
| sufficient that his remains should be anathema- 
| tized by the Christian clergy, refused the rites of 
| Christian sepulture, coveted for exhibition by a 
| Jew, and suffered to lie for more than three years 
in a dark corner of a lazar-house, they must now, 
|on his last voyage toward the city of his birth, 
become objects of suspicion to petty officers of 
}eustoms! Was not his destiny in every respect 
| exceptional and peculiar! 
| In one respect, however, it was like that of all 
| other genuises. Whatever honors his native city 
| might have rendered him while living—dead, it 
| paid no respect to his memory. He passed 
through it without receiving more notice than 
would have been given to a dead dog. And yet 
he had made it famous in the history of art, and 
had bequeathed to it his sword of Austerlitz—his 
favorite violin, the companion of all his glories, 
of all his triumphs. 

It was in the duchy of Parma that the dead 
voyageur at last found the repose so long denied 
to his persecuted ashes. He was buried in a lit- 
tle chapel added on purpose to a villa which had 
been purchased some years before by his son. So 
it is always, with the living as well as the dead 
—rest may be long denied, but, as surely as men 








die, it comes at last ! 
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FATHER AND SON. 
HEN let him die.” 

It was not the words, terrible as they were 
in their simplicity ; nor was it the thought of death 
to one so young and manly, bitter as that thought 
was; nor yet was it the fact that any one could 
speak thus of a fellow-being ; but it was the voice, 
the tone, the suppressed but determined anger 
that I heard in the words, and it was the horrible 
truth that it was a father speaking of his only son, 
that so shocked me. 

* Let him die.” And wherefore should he die ! 
He was young, and not ready—by years or weari- 
ness—for death. He was not tired of living, nor 
had he sought the end himseif. His eye was not 
dim, his voice was not broken, his ear was still 
attuned to the pleasant sounds of earth; and it 
was a beautiful earth, too, that in which he was 
born, and in which he had grown to be a stout, 
strong man; and he loved life, and knew how to 
enjoy it—and why should he die? He was not 
one of the worthless and useless men of this world 
either, living for self, and heedless of all others, 
unloving, unloved, in cold sensual selfishness. 
Not he. He was a noble man—young, ardent, 
affectionate, full of the love of life and of his fel- 
lows, beloved by all who knew him, and always 
ready to aid friend or stranger with purse, hand, 
and heart. 

Why then should he die? 

There were many reasons why Stephen For- 
ster the elder was willing at that time that Stephen 
Forster the younger should die. 

Twenty-five years before the time at which our 
history is dated, there lived in an obscure village 
in the country, not far from the Hudson River, 
a man, some thirty years of age, with a young 
wife, not more than eighteen or twenty. The lat- 
ter was the daughter of the wealthiest man in the 
county ; and, as it afterward proved, by the death 
of her brother, she and her children were his sole 
heirs. Stephen Forster was a lawyer, gifted with 
some powers of mind; not quick, but shrewd, in 
the true acceptation of that word; and making 
money rapidly by speculations in farms and farm 
lands. I shall not pause to relate the painful cir- 
cumstances through which he won the hand of 
the young daughter of the old Judge; her heart he 
never had won. That was not hers to give him; 
and from the day he learned that fact, he hated her, 
with steady, persevering hate. But he married 
her nevertheless ; and when the wedding ring 
was placed, I should say forced on her finger, 
she shuddered, and well-nigh fainted, for her eye 
caught at that moment the sad gleam of an eye 
that had once looked deeper into her own than 
had any other person’s, and she knew then that 
as true a heart as man ever possessed was broken. 

Broken hearts are not always followed by death. 
It is a romantic notion that supposes it neces- 
sary. I have known men that lived many years 
with what in common parlance would be called a 
broken heart. Nay, I have known men that had 
lived thus for scores of years, wandering restless- 
ly, almost hopelessly, up and down the paths of 
this miserable world, yet bearing about with them 
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cool, quiet faces, and eyes speaking no sort of 
passion whatever. 

Very much such a man was William Norton 
after the marriage of Ellen Dusenberry, and he 
was never seen again in the little village, where 
he had been his father’s clerk in the only store; 
until after all the events occurred which I am now 
about to relate. 

As years crept along Stephen Forster’s family 
increased, and four children sat at his board when 
he was forty years old. But there was no love 
between the father and his family. He was harsh, 
cold, stern, unforgiving in his treatment, and they 
rebelled, as children will. Once, when he was 
punishing the oldest boy for some fancied offense, 
a neighbor who was passing, and overheard the 
occurrence, entered and remonstrated with For- 
ster for his brutality. The result might have been 
anticipated. He was turned out of doors with- 
out ceremony, and left to console himself by re- 
lating the story to his neighbors, whose opinion 
of Forster was neither improved nor injured 
thereby. 

Death came into the household, and the grave- 
yard gate was opened three times within a year, 
to admit children of Stephen and Ellen Forster. 
When the first one died, the wife, broken down 
by the terrible blow, sought comfort in the sym- 
pathy of her husband, and lifted her eyes from the 
dead boy only to meet the cold, stony eyes of the 
man that hated when he married her, and she 
pressed back into her heart the feelings that were 
well-nigh flowing toward him for the first time. 
When the next—her darling namesake—shut her 
eyes on life and love, and went the dark way 
whither no mother’s love may prevail to follow 
until God permit, she sought no sympathy from 
her husband, but bowed her head in lonesome 
agony. And when the third blow came, she bore 
it with the firmness of the mother of old times 
who scorned to weep. There was something ter 
rible in her gaze, as she now looked into the face 
of her husband. That third trial, and his contin- 
ued coldness and sternness, had made a new per- 
son of his once gentle wife, and she now repaid 
his scorn with scorn—his hate with unforgiving, 
unrelenting enmity. 

In the brief limits assigned to this sketch, I 
can not pause to explain the mental process by 
which this gentle, lovely girl became transformed. 
It was no slow process. It was like a lightning 
flash. She had been calm, placid, bowed down 
with grief in the morning, when she stood by her 
dying boy, and talked with him of the land that 
was shining dimly through the clouds and mists 
of death on his eyes, that was shining even through 
her scalding tears on her own faithful vision ; but 
the light of heaven was gone when the boy was 
dead, and the angels that had lingered around 
his couch were gone with the light, and fiends 
came in the darkness and possessed her; and she 
was changed—how changed ! 

Imagine if you can that household for the next 
ten years, while young Stephen grew up to man- 


hood. It was in the most beautiful of valleys, 


with rich fields around it, and deep forests full 
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of the forest glory close at hand, and a brawling 
stream dashing over rocks, and birds, and flowers, 
and all that God gave to Eden except only inno- 
cence. Yet there was one long war in that house, 
the father on the one side and the mother and 
son on the other—for she won the boy from him. 
They contended long for him and his love. Even 
in his childhood he learned that he could not love 
both, and that he must select one or the other to 
attach himself to. He hesitated and varied from 
day to day, as children do, and it was months, 
even years, before he fully decided ; but when he 
chose it was forever. Nothing could move, shake, 
or change him. At the first, after this determin- 
ation became manifest, the father, with his accus- 
tomed malignity, sent him away to school a hun- 
dred miles from home. But the six months of 
his absence convinced the hard-hearted man that 
his house was unbearable if he and his wife were 
to have no one between them, and he recalled the 
boy, and contented himself with hating both him 
and his mother. And so the boy grew to man- 
hood, ignorant, save as his mother had taught 
him, yet marvelously gentle and lovely. He at 
length became the light of the house to those who 
knew the family, and his presence was welcomed 
every where. In all the country gatherings he 
was the star; and at length he began to extend 
his limits, and once in a while ventured as far as 
the city. Here or somewhere, it matters not 
where, he began fur the first time to appreciate 
the importance of knowledge, and to understand 
his own inferiority to young men of his class and 
standing. Grieved and abashed at the discovery 
of his ignorance, he set about repairing the loss, 
and for two years he was a book-worm, devouring 
every thing that came within his reach. It is as- 
tonishing how much an active mind may accom- 
plish in so brief a space of time; and at the end 
of these two years he had learned as much as 
most boys would in ten. But he was not satis- 
fied with this brief period of study. He had 
learned to love study for its own sake, and he 
confined himself now to his room; and strange 
stories got abroad of the events that were passing 
in the old house, to which no one had access. 

At last the old Judge died, leaving his entire 
fortune to Stephen Forster the younger, subject 
only to a life estate of his mother in the real prop- 
erty. This was more than a year before Stephen 
entered his majority, and when his life was most 
closely devoted to his books and studies. And 
this brings us to the period at which I first be- 
came acquainted with the father and son. 

A rumor flies in the country with windlike ve- 
locity. It was one of those soft spring mornings 
when the sky seems immeasurably deep, and the 
air is laden with life and health; when the birds 
sing loudest, and the wind's voice is softest, and 
the gurgle of the spring brook is most musical ; 
it was on such a morning that a terrible rumor 
spread over county, and even on the oppo- 
site side of the river. The story was that Mrs. 
Forster had been poisoned by her son for the sake 
ef having his fortune unencumbered, and that he 
had also poisoned his father in the same bowl. 











The rumor added a thousand horrors to the tale, 
of which no more was actually established truth 
than the fact that Mrs. Forster was poisoned the 
evening previous, and was already dead. 

The young man had returned from the city the 
day before with a package of various articles, 
which he had brought professedly for chemical 
purposes. It was supposed he had procured some 
deadly poison among these, for the eflect had 
been swift and certain. 

Certainly the internal state of that household 
was no worse than it had been for years. For 
her, the care-worn, weary mother, doubtless that 
repose was profound and welcome after the long 
storm. She seemed to be resting in peace as she 
lay there, and the angry waves of the sea of her 
life had heard the “ Peace, be still” of a heavenly 
voice, and had obeyed. The husband stood near 
her while strangers came in and looked with far 
more interest than he on the placid countenance 
of the dead wife, and his countenance wore a 
steady, motionless look, in which no trace of suf- 
fering, or of emotion, or regret could be found. 
He neither wept nor smiled; but occasionally 
strode up and down the long room in which her 
body lay, and uttered some expression of discon- 
tent at the tardiness of the coroner and his jury, 
and then resumed his position near a window, and 
near his dead companion. Stephen was in strict 
confinement in an upper room by order of his fa- 
ther, and no one knew what was going on there. 
No one that knew him and his love for that moth- 
er, would believe it possible that he had murdered 
her, and yet the case was said to be even clearer 
than circumstantial evidence, for the father him- 
self had seen the son mingling the fatal draught, 
and had not dreamed of its nature till the catas- 
trophe proclaimed it. 

I was visiting at a friend’s house in the neigh- 
borhood and heard of the occurrence. I may be 
pardoned for adding that the daughter of my 
friend was not visible that morning at breakfast, 
having heard the terrible history from a servant, 
and having been a very close friend of young 
Stephen. 

Why need I disguise the truth. This is in- 
tended to be a simple history, without plot or 
plan, other than to relate each incident as it oc- 
curred, and I may therefore say at once that she 
loved him with a woman’s adoring love, and that 
she was not unloved in return. ‘That she scorned 
the story of his guilt you will not doubt, and it 
was at her suggestion that ] rode over to the in- 
quest. 

I had never seen them before. Never heard 
of them indeed. Yet I was struck with both 
faces ; of the father quite as much as that of the 
son. The latter was noble and manly—a keen 
black eye gleamed with the look of conscious 
innocence, not unmingled with hatred ef the 
father, who had suffered him to stand bound by 
his dead mother, accused of murdering her. The 
father’s face was pale, calm, even lofty. But he 
avoided the eye of his son, and looked only where 
he was certain of receiving no answering look, 
even into the face of the sleeping woman who 
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had been his wife and that boy’s mother. She 
looked neither lovingly nor reproachfully at him 
now. It was never thus before, and somehow 
he had no difficulty in keeping his gaze fixed on 
her, so wonderful was that placid silence. 

I shall not pause here to describe the curious 
evidence which was presented to the coroner's 
jury going to establish the guilt of the son. It 
is incredible to one not accustomed to these 
scenes, the amount of evidence that may be 
amassed against even an innocent man. And in 
this case, as step by step, without aid or sugges- 
tion, the testimony revealed itself, one by one the 
friends of young Stephen dropped away from 
him, and I was left, as lawyers often are, alone 
by the side of my client, for such he had now 
become. 

On my word, I believe that but for the clear, 
confident tones of Mary Wilson's voice assuring 
me of his innocence, I should have believed the 
story myself, and left the matricide to his fate. 

The jury adjourned till evening, to allow a post- 
mortem examination to take place, and during 
this interval I sought a meeting with the father. 
The result of it is given in the words with which 
this history commences. It was my last argu- 


ment to a father’s heart, that attempt to move 
him, by the love of his son, to some exertion on 
behalf of the boy. 

“If you do not aid him he will perish.” 

“Then let him die.” 

I looked suddenly into the man’s countenance. 
He was a tall, thin man, of even commanding 


appearance, and the eye did not dispute the 
stories I had heard of his former life, that he had 
been dissolute, and that of late he had resorted 
again at times to the companions and employ- 
ments of his younger years. As I looked into 
his face the idea came over me with lightning 
force that the motive for murder was quite as 
great on his part as on that of the son, for could 
he but kill the mother and hang the son, the in- 
heritance of ample farms and funds would be his 
alone. Could it be possible? It was a terrible 
thought, but the life of a city practitioner had 
even then accustomed me to such ideas, though 
it was in the younger years of my practice. 

I returned to Stephen, and talked with him. 
His astonishment at his position had by this 
time given way to grief for his mother, and he 
was weeping bitterly, yet such tears as no mur- 
derer ever wept. I paused while he recovered 
calmness, and the deep serenity of his grief over- 
powered me for a moment, while I looked at him. 
The conviction of his innocence grew on me as 
I talked with him, but the weight of evidence 
against him was overpowering, and the examina- 
tion, which was now concluded, had confirmed 
the worst aspect of the case. It needed only the 
proof, furnished within a few days, of the chemist 
in New York from whom he had purchased the 
article, to complete as strong a chain of evidence 
as ever bound a man to the prospect of ignomini- 
ous death. 

I pass over all the incidental history in con- 
nection with this sorrowful affair. The effect in 





the family of my friend Wilson—where, if I de- 
sired it, 1 should go to find a spice of romance 
and sentiment to add to this history—I shall leave 
for the imagination of those who have defended 
friends against the verdict of a harsh world. Let 
me therefore pass on immediately to the court- 
room and the trial of Stephen Forster, which 
took place some two months after the death of 
the mother. 

It was a hot summer day. The day was op- 
pressive at the early hour when I was roused to 
go over to the court-house, and as I rode across 
the country, the sultry air was exceedingly dis- 
piriting. I had not taken charge of the defense 
myself. Two eminent counsel were engaged, 
familiar with criminal practice, men of keen in- 
tellect, and whose experience in that branch of 
the profession enabled them to catch at every 
chance for life, and to detect every flaw, however 
minute, in the links of the evidence opposed to 
them. 

It was a very old court-room in which the 
trial took place. The bench for the court was at 
the end opposite to the entrance, and consisted 
of a raised platform, with a table on it, and a rail 
in front of it, which looked as if it might have 
done service in a colonial court. On each side 
of the doorway the seats were elevated one above 
the other, rising toward the rear of the room, so 
that you entered between two walls which grew 
lower as you advanced to the bar. The only bar 
was a high, close board fence—I can call it nothing 
else—sweeping in a semicircle around the room, 
inclosing the seats and tables for the gentlemen of 
the profession. The prisoner’s box was outside 
of this fence, elevated above it, and arranged with 
due reference to the impossibility of an escape. 
The audience occupied the elevated seats in the 
rear, and some vacant places behind the jury box, 
which was on the judge’s left. The latter men- 
tioned space was generally occupied by ladies, 
when any case was on trial which interested them. 

On the occasion of which I now write there was 
not room there for them. Long before the hour 
of opening, the court-room was thronged with the 
female population of the county, almost to the 
exclusion of the men who came from all quarters 
to attend this, the first murder trial in their neigh- 
borhood. The jurors were in their places an hour 
before the time, as if they feared that the crowd 
would prevent their being admitted. The har 
was, as usual, thronged with lawyers and their 
clerks, chatting, laughing, and joking, as if the 
most important question of the day were how te 
keep cool, and no one had any thing to do with 
the life or death of a young, strong man. 

The prisoner was brought in before the court 
was opened, and took his seat in the box. He 
turned his gaze for a moment around the crowded 
room, catching the eyes of many that he had 
known and loved for years. There was one face 
that he knew as that of one of his mother’s friends, 
a kindly woman who had held him on her knees 
a hundred times. She looked into his face with 
a longing gaze, that asked him as piainly as if he 
had heard the words, whether indeed he were 
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guilty of that horrible crime. And the reply was 
as plain, as legible, or audible, whichever you 
choose to call it, as was the question. Every 
one who knew the relation of that boy to the good 
woman, knew that his answer was true, and if 
there had been doubt before, it fled before that 
clear, bright look of rectitude and calmness. 

And now the presiding judge entered the court- 
room. For a little while there was a gathering 
near him, and he chatted pleasantly with the mem- 
bers of the bar whom he knew, and then took his 
seat. Before opening court, and even while the 
clerk was calling the jury, he occupied himself 
in reading a newspaper from the city, interrupt- 
ing himself occasionally, or allowing himself to 
be interrupted, to grant an order or sign a paper 
thrust before him by an audacious attorney. 

At the moment when Stephen Forster was ar- 
raigned and pleaded to the indictment, a vailed 
lady, leaning on the arm of a well-known country 
gentleman, entered the private door of the court- 
room from the sheriff's apartments, and took a 
seat near the judge, and within the bar. I need 
not conceal the fact that this was Miss Wilson, 
whose faith. remained unshaken to the last, al- 
though I doubt much whether the prisoner recog- 
nized her at first, or until his vision had pene- 
trated the folds of her vail, at a moment when she 
was remarkably occupied in listening to the open- 
ing counsel. 





There is one prominent fault in our system of 
administering justice, which is derived from old 
times in England. I allude to the prescribed 
course of conduct on the part of the prosecuting | 
officer. I know by experience how difficult it is 
for the attorney for the State to get rid of the pro- 
fessional idea of antagonism which requires him, 
if possible, to be successful in the contest. But 
it is manifest at a glance that the whole duty of 
the district attorney consists in having a fair, im- 
partial statement presented to the jury, and then 
laying before them the entire testimony, while he 
takes care that no improper or illegal course is 
pursued by the defense. The custom of suppres- 
ing testimony, of not subpenaing witnesses whose 
evidence is likely to favor the prisoner, of stretch- 
ing rules of law to their utmost tension, or with 
the aid of an easy court, even beyond all legiti- | 
mate bounds—the laboring assiduously with all | 
the force, talent, and trickery of the profession 
combined, to procure aconviction, and the opposing 
every effort of the prisoner to establish innocence 
and good character, all this is an offense against 
justice which prevails to too great an extent among 
officers of the State in our courts, and which by 
no means tends to procure justice or to secure 
the punishment of crime, since it reduces trials at 
the bar to a skirmish between opposing counsel, 
and leaves justice to be administered according to 
the skill of the contestants, 

There is no more painful scene to an idle 
looker on, than the anxiety of some district at- 
torneys to procure the conviction of criminals ; 
and, indeed, it is at the first a painful employment 
to the attorneys themselves ; but the eager excite- 





ment of professional labor soon removes all thought 





of pain; and the eagerness with which the vic- 
tim is hunted to the death, while every avenue 
of escape is guarded and stopped, is absolutely 
appalling. Let us look and labor for improve- 
ment in these customs of the courts, and for a 
substitution of impartial, substantial justice in the 
place of the two-sided contests which now as- 
sume the name of justice, and in which court and 
jurors vainly strive not to enlist their feelings 
with one or the other side, and which result 
necessarily in the escape of the guilty, or the 
punishment of the innocent, quite as often as in 
correct verdicts. 

In the trial of which I now write, the prose- 
cuting attorney was a man of undoubted talent, 
whose life had been devoted to his profession, and 
who regarded a verdict of not guilty as in all 
cases a triumph over himself, which he must 
strive against with might and main. 

He opened the case to the jury with delibera- 
tion, but with tremendous force. He detailed the 
simple incidents of the family history with tell- 
ing effect. He had not spoken ten minutes be- 
fore the audience began to look dark, and a gloom 
settled on the countenances of ail present; for 
there were few in that crowd who had not loved 
Stephen Forster, and who did not feel deeply his 
awful position. 

As the counsel stated the testimony which he 
proposed to offer, there was a hopeless look in 
the eyes of the whole assembly which I have 
never seen before nor since in all my practice, 
and when he closed, there was a feeling of relief, 
a momentary breathing, as if a weight were re- 
moved from the breast of every one. 

Then came the testimony, slowly piling up its 
mountain-load on the young man's fate. 

First of all was the medical testimony, describ- 
ing minutely, and in terms which physicians ajone 
know how to use, the death and the causes of 
death. Then followed the long cross-examina- 
tion, which failed to shake the calm medical men, 
and the State called its next witness. 

The day wore along slowly and painfully, and 
the evening approached. The court had taken a 
short recess for dinner, and an interruption of a 
few minutes now occurred, during which I ap- 
proached the prisoner and conversed with him. 
He seemed to have made up his mind to a ver- 
dict of guilty, and to be weary of the delay. 

‘+ ] wish it were over,” he said ; “‘ why torture 
me in this way! I do not love life enough to 
pay this price for it. I have had but one wish 
since I sat here to-day, and that was, that I had 
died like my old friend, three years ago. 

“It was a summer night like this; the clouds 
lay even as now in the west when he died. He 
had not lived long enough to know that the world 
was a poor place to live, a hard place to suffer, 
a pleasant enough world to die out of. To him 
it seemed agony to go, and he longed for life and 
its experiences. How blessed to go away thus, 


and yet he knew it not. How biessed to die in 
the young spring of life, and yet he would have 
lingered till the summer heats overpowered him, 
or the winter frosts chilled his very soul. 
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*«And here am I, the mock and gaze of the 
crowd, waiting to hear the doom which is soon 
to be pronounced, and which you lawyers are 
postponing hour by hour, only to increase my 
pain. Let it be over at once and forever, I beg 
of you. Let—” 

“Mr. Phillips—one moment, if you please.” 

I hastened to the counsel for the defense, who 
were calling, and found them deep in consulta- 
tion about a proposition suddenly started. The 
object of the elder Forster in convicting his son 
of murder was to my mind very clear. He had 
doubtless expected to inherit the really splendid 
landed estates of Judge Dusenberry, and ‘the 
motive appeared by no means insufficient, when 
the enmity and hatred which had existec\ for years 
between him and his wife and son is taken into 
consideration. The testimony for the prosecu- 
tion was now all in, excepting only the clinch- 
ing evidence, namely, that of Stephen Forster 
the father, which, on close examination, proved 
to be the sole evidence which connected his son 
with the poisoning. The proofs thus far had 
been complete, to the effect that Mrs. Forster had 
been poisoned and was dead, but no idea was 
given that her son had committed the deed, ex- 
cept in the fact that he had purchased the article 
in the city shortly before the death ; but this was 
relieved by the circumstance that he had pur- 
chased other articles for chemical experiments at 
the same time, and had several times, at least 
twice previously, purchased the same poisonous 
drug. 

~ therefore with no small degree of risk, 


and yet with a cool and well-advised professional 
determination, that the counsel engaged for the 
defense determined to direct all their force toward 
breaking down the evidence of the elder Forster, 


and abandoning all other chances. It was, in 
point of fact, a new idea, suggested by the junior 
counsel at this stage of the case, and involved the 
abandonment of the previously adopted theory of 
defense, which had been that the harassed and 
weary wife had committed suicide. The moment 
of time in which this consultation took place may 
well afford to readers of this history an idea of 
the momentous responsibilities under which law- 
yers labor. The cool face, the smiling counte- 
nance, the quick sparkling retorts, the gay, trifling 
manners, which lead the bystander to imagine that 
the lawyer is enjoying his contest as he might a 
game of chess or of billiards, often cover the 
deepest anxiety, the most fearful tremblings for 
the fate of the client whose life hangs on the 
quickness or skill of that apparently thoughtless 
intellect. I think there is no other consideration 
needed to convince men that the profession is one 
of most terrible labor and responsibility, than the 
idea that in such a trial as this I am now describ- 
ing there may be several moments when it is 
necessary to determine, again and again, what 
new theory of defense shall now be adopted, what 
new plan of action devised, to save the life of a 
man whose innocence is clear to the mind of the 
lawyer, but whose guilt appears almost establish- 
ed to the minds of the jury. 





Such was the responsibility which I now felt, 
for the senior counsel had not yet seen the dread- 
ed witness, and made up his mind on my brief 
description. It was decided in an instant, and 
the first blow to be struck was devised by the ju- 
nior counsel, who had indeed formed the idea of 
this plan of defense from the fact that he had 
learned a few moments before that young Forster 
was that day twenty-one years of age. 

In five minutes I had prepared a brief but com- 
prehensive last will and testament for the prison- 
er to execute, giving his entire fortune to Mary 
Wilson and her heirs. We begged the indul- 
gence of the court a moment, while it was duly 
executed, and then announced our readiness to 
proceed. 

It was strange that Stephen Forster the elder 
had never thought of this. It afterward appeared 
that he had made an error of an entire year in his 
son’s age, and had not dreamed of his being able 
to devise real estate within a twelvemonth. 

As Forster took the stand at the opening of 
court after the recess, a cloud came up and ob- 
scured the setting sun, while the low muttering 
of distant thunder foretold a coming storm. I did 
not notice the face of the senior counsel of the 
prisoner when the district-attorney commenced 
his examination, and when my attention was first 
called to it, I was appalled at the expression which 
I saw coming over it. Slowly, steadily, it grew 
pale, fierce, and calm. There was a fixed stare 
into the eyes of the witness, which made him un- 
easy, and he averted his gaze. Otherwise For- 
ster was cold and firm. But my associate followed 
him whichever way he turned, with a fixed icy 
gaze that might have frozen him with horror had 
he but caught it. 

He related his story, with enough apparent re- 
luctance to give an idea of his suffering; and 
some, indeed all, pitied the broken-down man so 
soon to be childless and desolate. They did not 
know the fiend. 

At length came the cross-examination, which 
was to have been conducted by myself. But the 
senior laid his hand on my arm, and turning to 
him, I shrank from his now ghastly countenance. 

He essayed to speak, but his lips emitted only 
a husky sound; and he motioned to me that he 
would go on if I would pass the paper I held in 
my hand to the witness. While I did so, he drank 
a glass of water. 

When I passed the will of his son to Stephen 
Forster, he looked at it, swept his eyes over it, 
stared a moment in my face, lifted his eyes, and 
thought in silence. Through what tempestu- 
ous years did that fierce soul sweep back to the 
spring morning when his boy lay, a young babe, 
in his young arms! How did he count them— 
one by one—those years of bitterness, of hate, of 
want—want of love, bitter poverty of affection, 
hatred, malice, and all manner of household an- 
guish, up to this last and blackest year in all the 
twenty-one! And when he counted the last— 
when the lawyer’s intellect had done the child’s 
problem in subtraction, and taken the year 18— 
from 18—, and found that the difference proved 
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that he had made the most awful error of his life 
in his former count—he uttered a cry, a howl of 
agony, that startled the silent court-room more 
than the thunder crash which followed it. 

«* What paper is that ?” demanded the district- 
attorney, furiously. 

“ Merely a memorandum we have prepared to 
help your case. We have made your witness 
disinterested by giving his son’s property to an- 
other person.” 

The effect of the suggestion was instantaneous, 
and was visible in the jury box as well as in the 
audience. A hundred curious eyes were turned 
toward the witness, whose countenance was ashy, 
and whose disturbed, bewildered air was precisely 
what we had anticipated from the somewhat ex- 
traordinary course we had adopted. The whole 
aim and object of his terrible occupation being re- 
moved instantly and forever, he knew not what 
course to pursue, and while he hesitated and per- 
plexed himself with doubts and uncertainties, the 
first question of my associate, asked in a low, 
scarcely audible tone, reached his ear. 

“Where were you born?” 

A gloom almost like night suddenly came over 
the room, and the storm burst on the village with 
furious violence. The witness sprang from his 
seat at the question, and then sinking back, peer- 
ed into the gloom with curious, anxious eyes, as 
if striving to connect that voice with the face of 
some known person, but he made no reply. 

“You were born in England,” continued the 
same low voice. 

The witness trembled from head to foot. I 
could see it, and I observed it, overwhelmed as I 
was with anxiety and astonishment at the course 
of the leader. 

“ Your father’s name was Gordon; he was a 
lawyer in London.” 

Still no reply. 

“ Your mother—who was your mother?” 

For a moment there was profound silence. 
Even the sharp district-attorney, in his surprise, 
fargot to object, and the judge leaned eagerly for- 
ward to watch the strange scene. 

At length Stephen Forster rose from his chair, 
and gazed across the bar, and uttered a strange 
sentence for a witness : 

“Tn God’s name, who are you? 

The counselor rose to his feet, and stretched 
his tall form to its utmost height. The look of 
fierceness that I had seen was still there, and a 


flash of lightning illuminated the room, throwing | 


a wild light on his face, at which the witness in 
the box uttered a cry of horror, and sank motion- 
less to the floor, while torrents of blood gushed 
from his nostrils and mouth. 

The court was instantly adjourned to the next 
morning ; and the astonished crowd separated, 
each relating his own fanciful idea of the cause 
of this curious scene. 

My companion walked out leaning on my arm, 
her scarcely supported him, hanging on it as 

did. 


That night we stood together by the bed of 
Stephen Forster, now going fast by the dark road. 





“« George, George !—Mother of God, is it you?” 
“Tt is none other, Stephen Gordon. And I 
thank that Holy Mother's Son that I was here in 
time to save you this last and most awful crime.” 

“* George—our mother?” 

“ Dead, thirty years ago!” 

A deep groan and a gush of blood were the re- 
sponse from the dying man. 

“ And Lucy!” muttered he, as soon as he was 
able. 

‘* Her grave is by my mother.” 

* And father—did they know—” 

‘“* All—every thing—even to the weapon you 
used. He lived long enough to curse you, and 
died with a curse half uttered on his tongue. 

“It is enough. If there be no hell for others 
there is one for me.” 

“The apostate returns to the faith of his 
youth,” said my associate, with a sneer that I 
never forgave. 

“The apostate has no hope on earth, or in 
heaven, or hell. I am dying, George. Forgive 
me! Forgive me!” 

“Stephen Gordon, my brother, murderer of 
my father, my mother, my sister, of your own 
wife and son, destroyer of my own once bright 
home, of my honor, of my all in life, if God for- 
give you in the day of judgment I will not!” 

“No, no! I have not yet murdered my son. 
The rest is true, all true; but I can save him yet. 
Let that be some atonement.” 

“ Atonement for what? Can you call the 
dead from their graves in England? Can you 
unsay one of the curses uttered by our dying 
father? Can you recall the agonizing tears of 
our mother and sister! Can you give me back 
my wife, my angel wife?” 

“She was an angel. She is an angel now.” 

“ Dead, too?” 

“Yes, dead. In a convent in France; peni- 
tent, peaceful, so they told me—has she not told 
you so?” 

“Me?” 

“| forgot. She visits me in dreams; but al- 
ways pale, and cold, and sad-eyed. Ah!—there, 
I see her now—calm and beautiful, but so cold, 
so bitterly cold. George, George, forgive me! 
forgive me, brother !—I am dying—let me not go 
tohell all unforgiven. See, I have not an instant! 
—quick, quick—speak—Holy Saviour, Ma— 
Mary, mother—Jesu—” 

There was a flood of crimson on the bed, a 
struggle—the dying man reached his arms out 
piteously toward his brother, who stood motion- 
less—there was a shudder, a sharp convulsive 
motion of the features ; he crossed the forefingers 
of his hands as if in token of his dying belief, not 
hope—and then—and then—what then? 

Why then I have sometimes fancied a scene in 
the other world—a scene on the bank of the swift 
river that flows along the confines of heaven 
down to the abode of the damned. I have 
fancied a mother, radiant and star-eyed, with 
three most holy babes beside her, standing 
serenely on that flower-clad bank, and I could 
see her start and shrink back from the dark flow 
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of the river, as she caught sight of a face above 
the wave—a black and fiendish face, that gazed 
one instant lovingly into her heavenly eyes, and 
then swept madly, in the whirling, eddying cur- 
rent, down to woe unutterable. 

The next morning after Stephen Forster's 
death, a nol. pros. was entered in the murder 
case, and it may please some to know that Mary 
Wilson was in court to hear the announcement. 
And for years after that, an old grayheaded man, 
unrecognized by any villager, might be seen al- 
most any evening standing by the grave of the 
murdered wife, and at length some one learned 
that his name was Norton. But the story of 
Ellen Dusenberry’s early love had been forgotten 
for twenty years—save by the true heart of her 
old lover. 





THE OCEAN AND THE ATMOSPHERE. 
IEUTENANT MAURY’S «Sailing Diree- 
tions’”’—a huge quarto volume of well-nigh a 

thousand pages—lies before us. It is designed 

to accompany and explain the “‘ Wind and Cur- 
rent” and ** Whaling’’ Charts that have won for 
their author so honorable a place in the scientific 
world. At first sight the book would seem to 
concern those only who do business upon the 
greatdeep. A landsman, upon casual inspection, 
would perceive little to interest him in the long 
columns bristling with the names of vessels, 
figures, dates, abbreviations, and symbols, as un- 
intelligible to him as the inscriptions dug up at 

Nineveh. Then he would encounter page after 

pie of matter like this : 

** Barque Parthian (Smith). May, 13, 1853. 
Lat. 50° 55’ S.; long. 63° 52’ W. Barom. 29°1; 
temp. of air, 50°; of water, 48°. Winds: N., 
N.W.,S8.S.W. Fine weather; whole sail breeze.” 

And so on for a score or two of pages in suc- 
cession. Here are facts enough to satisfy Mr. 
Gradgrind himself. The reader’s first feeling is 
one of pity for the printer who, day by day and 
all day long, has been picking up, letter by letter 
and point by point, these wearisome paragraphs ; 
and commiseration for the proof-reader who has 
strained eye and brain to make sure that every 
letter and point and symbol is in its proper 
place. 

A very dry book, apparently, is this volume of 
‘Sailing Directions.” It reminds one of the 
toppling piles of brick and stone, wide beds of 
mortar, and heaps of planks and scaffolding that 
block up our thoroughfares. Yet, under the 
guidance of the architect, these unformed heaps 
and shapeless piles assume form and proportions ; 
growing up into the airy spire of a Trinity Church 
or the graceful facade of a Saint Nicholas Hotel. 
In like manner from this seeming chaos of col- 
umns and paragraphs is evolving—we may even 
say has already evolved—one of the most beauti- 
ful sciences that has ever tasked and rewarded 
the exertions of the human intellect. 

For this science Humboldt has proposed the 
name of “‘ The Physical Geography of the Sea.” 
To us this seems an inadequate designation. We 
would propose for it the more comprehensive 





name of “the Science of the Atmosphere and the 
Ocean.” 

We are just beginning to learn some of the 
manifold relations which the ocean and the atmo- 
sphere sustain in the general economy of nature. 
The sea which covers three-fourths of the surface 
of the globe is something more than the highway 
for the commerce of nations. It is the fountain 
from which rise all the streams that make green 
the earth, as well as the reservoir into which 
they all flow. It is an apparatus by which the 
torrid heat is conveyed to temper the polar cold, 
and the polar cold is brought in turn to mitigate 
the tropical heat. 

The atmosphere also, apart from its obvious 
function of vitalizing the blood which courses 
through the veins of every breathing thing, per- 
forms other duties than that of filling the sails of 
commerce. It is the great receptacle into which 
all organized matter is cast and from which it is 
again evoked. The carbonic acid which our 
breathing pours into the air, is taken up by the 
vegetation on the other side of the globe. The 
oxygen which we inhale was perhaps given 
out by the cedars of Lebanon. The carbon ex- 
haled by the denizens of London is transmuted 
into the flowers that adorn our western prairies. 
Every blade of grass on the pampas of South 
America, every leaf in the jungles of the Hima- 
layas, is distilling oxygen for the Esquimaux and 
the Laplander The atmosphere is also a great 
hydraulic engine that pumps up from the ocean 
every drop of water that descends in dew or falls 
in showers. It conveys it for leagues, and 
thousands of leagues, and deposits it upon the 
mountain sides or on the thirsty plain. The 
water that swells the Mississippi or thunders over 
Niagara was caught up from the Indian Ocean 
or the Pacific. The dew drop that glistens on 
the flower at our door, once sparkled in the surf 
that breaks upon the coral reefs of the South 
Seas. The water that flows in the visible chan- 
nels of the Amazon, the Volga, and the Nile, has 
before flowed in the invisible channels of the at- 
mosphere. Those unseen rivers flowing through 
the air are as constant in their courses as those 
that run in visible channels through the land. 
The atmosphere draws up from the oceans of the 
Southern Hemisphere an amount of water suf 
ficient to drain them to their lowest beds with- 
in a period of time less than that embraced in 
recorded history. The larger portion of this 
is borne aloft, and poured into the seas of the 
Northern Hemisphere ; yet the oneis neverempty, 
the other never overflows the bounds set to it of 
old. 

Thus ocean and air are ever working together 
for the well-being of the dwellers upon dry land; 
and were any great change to be wrought in the 
properties or relations of either, an entire altera- 
tion would take place in the whole economy of 
our planet. Science that has hitherto busied itself 
almost exclusively with the dry land, is now ey 
tending its researches into the regions of the air 
and the water, and from them gathering the 
richest harvests. The foremost explorer and 
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pioneer in this new field is undoubtedly Lieute- 
nant Maury, and the main results of his labors 
are embodied in these charts and in the volume 
which accompanies them. 

Nothing can be more simple and effective than 
the manner in which were collected the facts upon 
which his theories and speculations are based. 
As many log-books and journals of voyages as 
possible were collated, and from the notices con- 
tained in them were laid down the various tracks 
which had been pursued, together with all the 
information they contained as to winds and cur- 
rents and other nautical phenomena. But the 
results obtained from these immethodical observa- 
tions, though valuable in themselves, only served 
to show what might be accomplished were a 
series of combined efforts made with a definite 
end, and upon a scale sufficiently extensive. 
Mariners sailing upon every sea were speedily 
enlisted to keep an accurate record of all the 
facts relating to winds and currents, storms and 
calms, and the like, at stated hours during every 
day of their voyage. These were to be trans- 
mitted to Lieutenant Maury, to be collated and 
arranged, so that the information collected by 
each might be rendered available for the benefit 
of all. 

It was not long before reports began to pour 
in from every sea whitened by American sails. 
They came from among the Arctic icebergs and 
the palin-shaded islands of the Pacific; from the 
great ocean highways furrowed by the commerce 
between the Old World and the New, between 
the East and the West, and from those recently 
opened up to the golden regions of California 
and Australia—highways almost as well defined 
as are the roads cast up upon the land; from the 
two stormy capes which form the southern ex- 
tremities of the eastern and western continents ; 
from the far off, wide-lying seas in which our 
adventurous whalemen chase leviathan, ‘‘ hugest 
of things that swim the ocean flood.” A thou- 
sand navigators were soon enlisted in the enter- 
prise. The abstracts of these reports, preserved 
at the National Observatory, already fill nearly 
four hundred large manuscript volumes, contain- 
ing records made upon nearly two millions of 
days—as many as have elapsed since man was 
first placed upon this planet. These constitute 
the raw material, the brick and mortar, from 
which is constructing and to be constructed, the 
Science of the Ocean and Atmosphere. 

From the materials thus brought together were 
constructed the Wind and Current Charts. Upon 
the “ Pilot Charts” the entire surface of the ocean 
was marked off into squares of five degrees of 
latitude andlongitude. In each of these divisions 
was entered the results of all the observations 
made by all the navigators who had sailed over it 
in each month. The number of observations was 
given; the number of days in which the wind 
had blown from each point of the compass; the 
temperature of the air and water, the number of 
days of storm and calm, and fair weather; the 
force and direction of the currents; and every 
thing which could be of service to the sailor. 








It is the purpose of Lieutenant Maury to collect 
at least a hundred observations for each month 
upon every one of these districts of five degrees ; 
this alone would make a total of more than a 
million and a half of observations. For the dis- 
tricts which lie along the great routes of com- 
merce, this number has already been far exceeded. 

Copies of these charts, as rapidly as they were 
completed, have been placed in the hands of 
every master of a vessel who would engage to 
make the observations required, and at the end 
of each voyage transmit them to our National 
Observatory. Thus the observations made by 
each, enure to the benefit of all. Every master 
of a vessel, no matter in what part of the ocean 
he may be, has the benefit of the experience of 
hundreds who have been there before him. He 
can tell precisely what winds their united expe- 
rience gives him reason to expect, at any season 
of the year; in what quarters he may hope for 
favorable ones, and where he has to apprehend 
those that are adverse. He multiplies his own 
experience by that of the thousand others who 
have undertaken the like voyages. 

For the great commercial routes, the informa- 
tion thus collected has been still further general- 
ized. Precise tracks have been laid down, by ad- 
hering to which the greater number of favorable 
circumstances may be secured, and the greater 
number of adverse ones avoided. And it has 
come to be generally admitted that just in the 
degree in which the track laid down upon the 
charts is adhered to, in just so far a speedy voy- 
age may be anticipated. Previous to the publi. 
cation of these charts the average length of the 
voyage between our Eastern ports and California 
was one hundred and eighty-three days. The 
average length of the voyages between the same 
ports, performed by vessels on board which these 
charts are used, has been one hundred and thirty- 
six days ; and in instances not very rare, it has 
been performed within less than a hundred—in 
one case in eighty-eight days. In the most suc- 
cessful of these voyages—those which have been 
performed in less than half the time formerly 
consumed—the track of the vessel’s keel through 
the ocean corresponds almost precisely with that 
traced for its guidance upon the chart. 

The Whaling Charts have been constructed 
upon the same general principle, with such modi- 
fications in the details as the nature of the sub- 
ject demands. It has long been known that 
whales migrate from season to season, following 
their food through the ocean. The object of the 
charts is to show at a glance in what portion of 
the ocean the whales may be expected to be found 
at each season. The whole ocean is in these 
charts also divided into squares of five degrees, 
in which, by a simple arrangement of lines, is in- 
dicated how many days during each month all 
the vessels who send in their reports have been 
on the lookout for whales in each division, and 
upon how many days whales have been seen, 
distinguishing moreover between the “ right” and 
the “‘sperm” whales. The experience of any one 
whaler can hardly extend to beyond a dozen or 
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a score of voyages at most; but by the aid of 
these charts each may have the full benefit of the 
knowledge gleaned by a half thousand others. 
The grand series of investigations thus set on 
foot in this country in due course of time at- 
tracted attention abroad. Our own government 
early entered into the seheme, by ordering all our 
naval commanders to make the required obser- 
vations, and by giving it every furtherance re- 
quired. Proposals for like co-operation were 
made by the maritime nations of Europe, and in 
August and September, 1853, a conference was 
held at Brussels for the purpose of devising and 
perfecting a uniform plan of operations. The 
governments of Great Britain, France, Russia, 
the Northern Powers, and all the maritime na- 
tions of Europe were represented by competent 
delegates. Our own government was represented 
by Lieutenant Maury. A plan of mutual assist- 
ance was adopted ;, and the conduct of the oper- 
ations was placed under the solemn sanction of 
public law. No war that might arise was to in- 
terrupt them. A Russian vessel enlisted in the 
work may be taken and become a prize to its 
captors; but the observations made in pursu- 
ance of this plan are sacred, and are to be trans- 
mitted unharmed to our National Observatory. 
Thus, whether in war or peace, new acquisitions 
will continually be made, new conquests won ; 
conquests defiled by no blood, stained by no rap- 
ine; won by no nation at the expense of an- 
other: conquests won from the elements of na- 
ture for the well-being of all men forever. 
Valuable as are the results of this grand series 


of observations in a commercial and pecuniary 
point of view, their scientific aspects are of still 


higher and more general interest. New light 
has (een shed upon some of the most mysterious 
problems in the economy of nature; such, for 
example, as the great atmospheric and oceanic 
currents, by means of which a perpetual inter- 
change is kept up between the temperature of 
the tropical and polar regions. It is not too much 
to hope that, when the whole area of the ocean 
has been covered over with a net-work of observa- 
tions, materials will be accumulated, from which 
may be framed a complete and satisfactory theory 
to explain the currents in the veean, that hitherto 
unrevealed mystery of the watery world. 

Enough has already been accumulated to show 
that there is a constant current of cold water set- 
ting from the poles of the earth toward the equa- 
tor, and consequently a counter current of heated 
water from the equator to the poles. Each of 
these counter currents is in turn a surface and an 
under current. 

As a starting point in the investigation, may 
be taken the great Equatorial Current which we 
find flowing from the vast expanse of water around 
the Antarctic pole. It pours a constant flood of 
cold water northeastward toward the western 
shores of South America. Encountering the 
coast of America, it is divided and turned from 
its course, one portion rounding Cape Horn, often 
baffling for days and weeks those navigators who 
endeavor to pass from the Atlantic into the Pa- 





cific. The main body, however, turns due north, 
skirting the shores of Chili and Pera, whence it 
turns again westward into the bosom of the Pa- 
cific, cooling the ocean that encircles the island 
groups of the South Seas, and passing onward 
through the Pacifie into the Indian Ocean. In 
the north, it is broken against the Chinese coast, 
Australia, and the islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, through which a large portion makes its 
way into the Indian Ocean. Passing down the 
eastern shore oi Africa, it doubles the stormy 
Cape, misnamed of Good Hope, skirts the coasts 
of Guinea, and the dolorous region cursed by the 
slave-trade, abhorred by God and man, and en- 
ters the great caldron of the Bight of Benin, into 
which, on the very line of the equator, pours the 
current of the mysterious Niger. 

Here the waters, raised to a high temperature 
by the fierce rays of a vertical sun, take their 
way westward, across the Atlantic, forming the 
Equatorial Current of the Atlantic Ocean. The 
coast of Brazil protrudes into the Atlantic like a 
wedge, having Cape Saint Roque as its apex. 
Upon this wedge the current splits, one portion 
turning to the south, giving the coast of Patagonia 
and the Falkland Islands a European climate. 
The other portion goes to the north, a part dif- 
fusing itself over the Atlantic, toward the south 
of Europe, while the remainder, following the 
line of the coast, passes through the Caribbean 
Sea, and enters the Gulf of Mexico; whence it 
emerges with augmented volume as the Gulf 
Stream. In thus tracing this great current, its 
general direction only has been given. In all 
parts of its course it meets counter currents, 
which sometimes deflect it from its course ; and 
sometimes it dives under, so that the surface cur- 
rent tends in precisely the opposite direction from 
the one indicated. 

The Gulf Stream is more accurately known 
than any other of the ocean currents. It er1erges 
from the Gulf of Mexico as a well defined river 
of warm water, inclosed between banks of cold 
water. For hundreds of miles the line between 
the blue waters of the Stream, and the greenish 
waters of the surrounding ocean, is as visible to 
the eye as the line between a river and its banks. 
So sharp is the line of separation that a vessel 
is not unfrequently beheld with one part mani- 
festly in the blue water, and the other part in the 
green. Long after the difference in color has 
become imperceptible, the thermometer tells with 
unerring certainty when a vessel has passed from 
the cold waters of the Atlantic into the warm 
current of the Stream. 

As it emerges through the Straits of Bimini, 
it is thirty-two miles wide, probably twelve or 
fifteen hundred feet deep, and flows at the rate 
of four or five miles an hour. Careful calcula- 
tions show that it conveys from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico an amount of water three thousand times 
greater than that brought into it by the Missis- 
sippi; and that it carries away to the north a 
supply of heat sufficient to keep in a fluid state 
a river of molten iron as large as our great “‘ Fa- 
ther of Waters.” It follows the line of the coast, 
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at a considerable distance, until it reaches Cape 
Hatteras, by which time it has spread to a width 
of about one hundred and seventy-five miles. 
From this point it rapidly diffuses itself, less 
however by actually mixing its waters with those 
of the surrounding ocean, than by flowing over 
them, as a body of oil would flow over the sur- 
face of a lake. Its course now veers almost 
directly east, standing straight across the Atlan- 
tic, covering the surface of the ocean with a warm 
mantle which protects the coasts of Europe from 
the extremes of temperature due to their northern 
latitude. When the stream reaches the neigh- 
borhood of the British islands, it is divided, one 
portion tending toward the polar regions, giving 
to Spitzbergen, in latitude 80°, a mean tempera- 
ture as high as that of the shores of the central 
part of Hudson's Bay ; to Iceland it gives a cli- 
mate as warm as that of Newfoundland. It 
enables the Lapland peasant to cultivate his bar- 
ley in a latitude which upon the Western Con- 
tinent is doomed to perpetual sterility. The green 
shores of Ireland are on the same parallel with 
the ice-bound coast of Labrador; Paris lies to 
the north of Quebec ; the crowded port of Liv- 
erpool is as far north as those bleak countries 
where the Esquimaux build their snow houses, 
and patiently watch the rising of the seals from 
their breathing holes in the ice. 

All this difference between the climate of the 
two hemispheres—a difference in favor of the 
Eastern Continent fully equal to that produced 
by twenty degrees of latitude, is the gift of the 
northern branch of the Gulf Stream; while the 
other branch is equally bountiful to the countries 
of Southern Europe. To France and Spain it 
gives the vine and the olive. Thus long before the 
bold Genoese turned his prow toward the West- 
ern World, that Western World had been be- 
stowing upon the natives of Europe the blessings 
of a mild and equable climate. 

But whence comes this immense body of water 
thus perpetually forced out of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico? Where are the hidden fountains of this 
great ocean stream, by the side of which the 
mightiest rivers of the land are but tiny brooks ? 
What force impels its warm currents straight 


through the surrounding waters, and spreads | 
them abroad over the surface of the ocean! The | 


water borne in this Stream from the Gulf of 
Mexico must somehow find its way back; for 
that great basin shows no signs of being emptied ; 
while the northern seas into which it pours its 
mighty current never overflow. 

The Gulf Stream was once looked upon as a 
simple prolongation of the Mississippi. This 
supposition was conclusively set aside by the 
demonstration that it would require three thou- 
sand rivers like the Father of Waters to bring 
into the Gulf the amount of water borne out of 
it by the Gulf Stream; even laying quite out of 
account the immense evaporation continually 
taking place from such a mass of water lying 
under so warm a sun. 

It was then suggested that the waters of the 
ocean were driven into the Gulf by the trade 





winds, and found their way out by the only prac- 
ticable channel. The Gulf Stream was declared 
to be like a river on the land descending from a 
higher to a lower level, and thus gaining the im- 
petus by which it forces its way down to the 
north. But it was soon found that no such differ- 
ence of level existed; or rather that the bed of 
the Stream, instead of descending to the north, 
actually ascended at a rate of inclination greater 
than the average descent of the Amazon or the 
Ganges. 

Still further observations showed that while the 
Gulf Stream was pouring a current of warm water 
to the north, a counter current of cold water was 
at the same moment running beneath and beside 
it directly into the Gulf. Both streams, thus 
flowing in contrary directions, could not be run- 
ning down hill. Vessels drifting northward near 
the Great Banks of Newfoundland not unfrequent- 
ly encounter huge icebergs making their way to 
the south directly in the teeth of both wind and 
the surface current of the Gulf Stream. They 
sometimes rise hundreds of feet above the water; 
and philosophy has demonstrated that for every 
hundred feet they rise above the surface, they 
must sink a thousand feet below. They there- 
fore penetrate through the superficial current 
flowing northward, down into a submerged south- 
ern current, far enough for its force to prevail 
over the one which was tending to bear them 
northward. Ships, drawing but a few feet of 
water, never sink into this under current, and so 
partake only of that which flows upon the surface. 

More minute observations showed that this 
ice-bearing current from the Arctic regions en- 
countered the head of the Gulf Stream near the 
Banks of Newfoundland, and that it was there 
split into two portions, the one running inshore 
between the American coast and the Gulf Stream ; 
while the other plunged under and flowed beneath 
the warm surface current into that very Gulf of 
Mexico, from out of which the other current was 
pouring. 

Here then was a solution of one portion of the 
problem of the Gulf Stream. The waters which 
pour forth to the north, heated from the great 
caldron of the Gulf, flow into it, as an under cus 
rent, from the northern regions. But the other 
branch of the problem seemed by this very solu- 
tion to be involved in still deeper mystery. What 
was the impelling force that set in motion these 
two opposite currents, thus flowing side by side, 
and over and under each other? 

For the solution of this problem Lieutenant 
Maury has furnished some suggestions in which 
we are confident will be found the germs of the 
true theory by which will be explained not only 
the Gulf Stream, but all of the other currents of 
the ocean. 

Let us, in order to elucidate this theory, sup- 
pose that by some process all the water of one 
portion of the sea—the Gulf of Mexico, for ex- 
ample—were suddenly to become of less specifie 
gravity than the other: or we will say, converted 
into oil. What would be the consequence? Why, 
the surrounding waters would press upon the 
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lighter fluid, and force it out in any direction 
where there was no obstacle; spreading it abroad 
over the surface, while the heavier fluid would 
pour in as an under current to supply the place 
of that forced out, keeping the whole surface at 
a uniform level. Now let us further suppose that 
the oil as it approached the pole was changed to 
water again, while that which flowed into the 
Gulf was constantly changed into oil, and so on 
in continual succession; we should then have 
just the phenomenon of the Gulf Stream: an 
upper current of light fluid continually pouring 
out from the Gulf, and an under current of heavier 
fluid just as constantly pouring in. 

Our supposition corresponds to the fact in all 
essential particulars. Water, within certain limits, 
expands by heat, therefore becoming lighter; and 
contracts by cold, so becoming heavier. The 
operation of heat alone would simply cause a 
general current of warm water to flow on the 
surface from all equatorial regions toward the 
poles, to be replaced by as constant and uniform 
an under current from the poles to the equator. 

This is precisely what takes place in respect 
to the other great fluid body, the atmosphere. 
Along the line of the equator, extending for some 
degrees on each side, is a belt of atmosphere in 
which there are no constant winds. Here the 
air heated by the vertical rays of the sun becomes 
rarified and rises. From each side of this equa- 
torial belt the air of a lower temperature rushes 
in to supply the partial vacuum; thus forming 
the trade winds, which blow steadily from the 
direction of the northern and southern poles. 


These great atmospheric currents are as steady 
and uniform in their course as is the current of 


a great river seeking its way to the sea. The 
storms and hurricanes, the typhoons and whirl- 
winds, which lash the surface of the ocean into 
waves, and strew its bottom with the wrecks of 
navies, bear no greater proportion to the steady 
and equable flow of the trade winds, than the 
eddies and whirls in the Mississippi do to the 
general direction of its current. 

Now were the rays of a vertical sun the only 
force that disturbs the equilibrium of the ocean, 
and were the free movements of the waters un- 
obstructed by the conformation of the bottom and 
shores of the ocean, we should have oceanic cur- 
rents answering precisely to the trade winds: 
that is, a constant surface flow of heated water 
from the equator to the poles, with as constant 
an under current of cooler water from the poles 
to the equator. 

But there is another disturbing force which 
comes in to modify, and in some instances greatly 
to augment this of which we have been speaking. 

The water of the ocean contains in solution a 
large amount of saline and other matter, which, 
as is well known, render it considerably heavier 
than an equal volume of fresh water. From 
certain portions of the ocean—those especially 
over which the trade winds blow—a much larger 
quantity of water is taken up by evaporation than 
is returned in the shape of rain, But fresh water 
only is taken up, leaving behind all the salts held 





in solution ; so that the remaining water is salter, 
and therefore heavier than it was before. This 
change takes place only on the surface ; and the 
thin layer of water thus rendered heavier sinks 
by its weight, while a portion of fresher and 
lighter water rises to the surface to take its place. 
A continual current up and down is thus pro- 
duced in the waters between the tropics. In the 
mean while, in the regions to the north—at the 
poles especially—more water is deposited from 
the atmosphere than is taken up by evaporation. 
This water is all fresh, and consequently it tends 
to make the polar waters lighter than they other 
wise would be. So that, owing to saltness, 
evaporation, and precipitation, we have a great 
change continually wrought in the specific gravity 
of the water of the ocean. And as was shown, 
whenever such a change is wrought, two counter 
currents are of necessity set in motion, the one 
at the surface and the other in an opposite diree- 
tion below the surface. 

The saltness of the ocean, it may therefore be 
fairly presumed, contributes in no small degree 
toward causing the ceaseless currents by which 
the waters of every sea are mixed and mingled 
together. The course of investigation now in 
progress renders it probable that the currents of 
the ocean are primarily owing to these changes 
continually going on in the specific gravity of the 
waters of different portions. 

Thus the currents of the atmosphere and of 
the ocean are brought under one law. They 
both are traced back to the power of gravitation. 
The same law that keeps the planets in their 
orbits, and preserves the stars in their places, is 
shown to be identical with that which impels 
each particle of air and water in its ceaseless 
course around the globe. 

There is still another interesting subject of 
speculation connected with the saltness of the 
ocean. We know that every river which flows 
through the land sweeps along with it to the sea 
a quantity of solid matter held in solution. This 
consists mainly of common salt, sulphate and 
carbonate of lime, soda, and similar substances. 
All this goes into the sea; but not a particle ever 
finds its way back to dry land again. The water 
taken up by evaporation is pure and fresh. It 
is borne in viewless channels through the atmos- 
phere; is condensed, and falls to the earth as 
rain, or dew, or snow. It penetrates the strata 
of rocks charged with saline matter, which it dis- 
solves and bears on with it to the sea again. Here 
it circulates through the ocean from the poles to 
the tropics, from the surface to the lowest depths, 
and from the bottom to the surface, until it is 
taken up again, and goes through the same great 
round. It is more than probable that every drop 
of water in the ocean has traveled these rounds 
many times since our present order of things was 
established. 

Yet though from age to age so vast an amount 
of saline matter has been continually poured into 
the ocean, the composition of its waters has re- 
mained unchanged. The ocean is no more briny 
than it was five thousand years ago. What be- 
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comes of all this accumulation of matter? Where 
shall we look for the compensating agency to 
counteract this tendency to change? 

This inquiry conducts us to another of those 
marvelous relations between the different king- 
doms of nature, which show that all are parts of 
one vast whole, so ordered that each portion is 
essential to the existence of every other. 

While the rivers of the earth are thus pouring 
their accumulations of saline and calcareous mat- 
ter into the ocean, innumerable myriads of beings, 
many of them so minute that we can discern them 
only by the microscope, are engaged in elaborat- 
ing this matter from the water, and building it 
up again beneath the waves into mountains and 
continents. The coral insects of the South Seas 
are evermore erecting their mounds and dykes, 
reaching in some instances farther down than 
plummet has ever sounded into the calm waters 
of the ocean, and stretching in an unbroken line 
for a thousand miles. Against these apparently 
frail barriers the long swell of the Pacific breaks 
with a force which would wear away a granite 
promontory ; but the tiny architects seize upon 
the water, and by their own vital power extract 
from it, particle by particle, the substance from 
which they construct their impregnable walls. 
Eve.y unmoving shell-fish aids in the work. The 
pearl oyster of Ceylon perhaps constructs its par- 
ti-colored shell from the lime swept by the tribu- 
taries of the Missouri from the caiions of the 
Rocky Mountains, or worn away by the torrent 
that dashes down the precipice of Niagara. Every 
marine plant that grows upon the shore or the 
bottom of the ocean, or that floats in the great 
silent ‘Sargasso Sea” or Sea of Weeds, that 
occupies the mid-Atlantic, impeding the course 
of the few vessels that wander so far out of the 
ordinary routes of commerce, has also its appro- 
priate function in abstracting from the water of 
the ocean the soda and other saline matter borne 
into it evermore. 

The deep sea soundings so successfully exe- 
cuted by our naval officers, have thrown new 
light upon these exquisite systems of compensa- 
tions by means of which nature is evermore 
“ seeking by ceaseless change eternal rest.” By 
an ingenious aparatus invented by Passed Mid- 
shipman Brooke, matter has been brought up 
from the bottom of the sea at a depth of more 
than twoand a quarter miles. This matter brought 
up from such a depth, and far out at sea, beyond 
the influence of the ceaseless wash of rivers and 
other local causes, may be assumed to be a fair 
sample of the bottom of the entire ocean. 

To the naked eye the matter thus brought up 
seemed mere clay or mud. But when it was 
placed under the microscope, the startling fact 
was brought to light that it was composed wholly 
of minute shells, the skeletons of animals so 
small that no unaided human eye could distin- 
guish them. Not a particle of sand or gravel, 
not the remotest trace of mineral or inorganic 
matter was there. There was nothing but the 
Telics of animal life. These animais could not 
have lived and died at the bottom of the sea, 





where they would have been subjected to the 
enormous pressure of a column of water twelve 
thousand feet in height. They doubtless while 
alive inhabited.the upper waters ; and when dead 
their bodies sank slowly down to the bottom in 
one continuous shower, like the snow-flakes that 
fall in a still winter day. For thousands of years 
—how many thousands no man knows—this 
ceaseless shower has been pouring down. How 
thickly the ocean floor is paved with these remains, 
who shall dare to conjecture? But this much is 
certain that the remains of these animalcules in- 
definitely exceed in bulk those of larger animals. 
And all these remains have been abstracted from 
the waters of the ocean, where the materials of 
which they have been formed have been brought 
from the land by the ceaseless action of the wa- 
ters originally raised fromthe surface of the ocean. 

Thus it is that we are beginning to get glimpses 
of the harmonies and compensations of nature. 
Every element exists not for its own sake alone, 
but for that of every other. The air and the 
ocean, the dry land, all work together. The heat 
showered down upon the coasts of Brazil nour- 
ishes the vines and olives of Sicily ; that gene- 
rated in the Gulf of Mexico makes green the 
corn-fields of merry England, and the vineyards 
of France, and mitigates the terrors of an Iceland 
winter. The cold from the north pole, borne far 
below the surface of the ocean, and transferred 
to the Gulf of Mexico, transforms what would 
otherwise be an uninhabitable desert into the gar- 
den of the earth; while that from around the 
south pole cools the waters that girdle the palm- 
shaded islands of the tropical Pacific. The hidden 
fountains of the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence 
lie in the Indian Ocean. The dense foliage in 
the jungles of Hindostan and Farther Africa dis- 
tills oxygen to vitalize the blood of the inhabitants 
of New York and London, who in turn give torth 
the carbonic acid which adds to the stature of the 
date-trees by the cataracts of the Nile and the 
spice-groves of Ceylon. These are but a part 
of the functions that the atmosphere and the 
ocean perform in the wide economy of nature. 
When science has fathomed all of their manifold 
uses, we shall have made one more step toward 
the full significance of the term by which the an- 
cient Greeks, poetical in their wisdom, designated 
collective nature : Kosmos—‘ Beauty—Orderly 
Arrangement. 





THE FIDDLER. 
S° my poem is damned, and immortal fame is 
not for me! I am nobody forever and ever. 
Intoierable fate ! 

Snatching my hat, I dashed down the criticism, 
and rushed out into Broadway, where enthusi- 
astic throngs were crowding to a circus in a side- 
street near by, very recently started, and famous 
for a capital clown. 

Presently my old friend Standard rather bois- 
terously accosted me. 

“ Well met, Helmstone, my boy! Ah! what's 
the matter? Haven't been committing murder4 
Ain’t flying justice! You look wild!” 
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«“ You have seen it, then?” said I, of course 
referring to the criticism. 

“Oh yes; I was there at the morning per- 
formance. Great clown, I assure you. But here 
comes Hautboy. Hautboy—Helmstone.” 

Without having time or inclination to resent 
so mortifying a mistake, I was instantly soothed 
as I gazed on the face of the new acquaintance 
so unceremoniously introduced. His person was 
short and full, with a juvenile, animated cast to 
it. His complexion rurally ruddy; his eye sin- 
cere, cheery, and gray. His hair alone betrayed 
that he was not an overgrown boy. From his 
hair [I set him down as forty or more. 

“Come, Standard,” he gleefully cried to my 
friend, “are you not going to the circus? The 
clown is inimitable, they say. Come; Mr. Helm- 
stone, too—come both; and circus over, we'll 
take a nice stew and punch at Taylor's.” 

The sterling content, good-humor, and extra- 
ordinary ruddy, sincere expression of this most 
singular new acquaintance acted upon me like 
magic. It seemed mere loyalty to human nature 
to accept an invitation from so unmistakably kind 
and honest a heart. 

During the circus performance I kept my eye 
more on Hautboy than on the celebrated clown. 
Hautboy was the sight for me. Such genuine 
enjoyment as his struck me to the soul with a 
sense of the reality of the thing called happiness. 
The jokes of the clown he seemed to roll under 
his tongue as ripe magnum-bonums. Now the 
foot, now the hand, was employed to attest his 
At any hit more than ordi- 


grateful applause. 
nary, he turned upon Standard and me to see if 


his rare pleasure was shared. In a man of forty 
I saw a boy of twelve; and this too without the 
slightest abatement of my respect. Because all 
was so honest and natural, every expression and 
attitude so graceful with genuine good-nature, 
that the marvelous juvenility of Hautboy assumed 
a sort of divine and immortal air, like that of some 
forever youthful god of Greece. 

But much as I gazed upon Hautboy, and much 
as I admired his air, yet that desperate mood in 
which I had first rushed from the house had not 
#0 entirely departed as not to molest me with 
momentary returns. But from these relapses I 
would rouse myself, and swiftly glance round the 
broad amphitheatre of eagerly interested and all- 
applauding human faces. Hark! claps, thumps, 
deafening huzzas; the vast assembly seemed 
frantic with acclamation; and what, mused I, 
has caused all this Why, the clown only com- 
ically grinned with one of his extra grins. 

Then I repeated in my mind that sublime pas- 
sage in my poem, in which Cleothemes the Ar- 
give vindicates the justice of the war. Ay, ay, 
thought I to myself, did I now leap into the ring 
there, and repeat that identical passage, nay, 
enact the whole tragic poem before them, would 
they applaud the poet as they applaud the clown? 
No! They would hoot me, and call me doting or 
mad. Then what does this prove? Your in- 
fatuation or their insensibility’ Perhaps both ; 
bat indubitably the first. But why wail? Do 





you seek admiration from the admirers of a buf- 
foont Call to mind the saying of the Athenian, 
who, when the people vociferously applauded in 
the forum, asked his friend in a whisper, what 
foolish thing had he said? 

Again my eye swept the circus, and fell on the 
ruddy radiance of the countenance of Hautboy. 
But its clear honest cheeriness disdained my dis- 
dain. My intolerant pride was rebuked. And 
yet Hautboy dreamed not what magic reproof to 
a soul like mine sat on his laughing brow. At 
the very instant I felt the dart of the censure, his 
eye twinkled, his hand waved, his voice was 
lifted in jubilant delight at another joke of the 
inexhaustible clown. 

Cireas over, we went to Taylor's. Among 
crowds of others, we sat down to our stews and 
punches at one of the small marble tables. Haut- 
boy sat opposite to me. Though greatly sub- 
dued from its former hilarity, his face still shone 
with gladness. But added to this was a quality 
not so prominent before; a certain serene ex- 
pression of leisurely, deep good sense. Good 
sense and good humor in him joined hands. As 
the conversation proceeded between the brisk 
Standard and him—for I said little or nothing— 
I was more and more struck with the excellent 
judgment he evinced. In most of his remarks 
upon a variety of topics Hautboy seemed intui- 
tively to hit the exact line between enthusiasm 
and apathy. It was plain that while Hantboy 
saw the world pretty much as it was, yet he did 
not theoretically espouse its bright side nor its 
dark side. Rejecting all solutions, he but ac- 
knowled facts. What was sad in the world he 
did not superficially gainsay ; what was glad in 
it he did not cynically slur; and all which was 
to him personally enjoyable, he gratefully took 
to his heart. It was plain, then—so it seemed 
at that moment, at least—that his extraordinary 
cheerfulness did not arise either from deficiency 
of feeling or thought. 

Suddenly remembering arfengagement, he took 
up his hat, bowed pleasantly, and left us. 

“ Well, Helmstone,” said Standard, inaudibly 
drumming on the slab, ““what do you think of 
your new acquaintance *” 

The two last words tingled with a peculiar and 
novel significance. 

‘* New acquaintance indeed,” echoed I. “Stan 
dard, I owe you a thousand thanks for introducing 
me to one of the most singular men I have ever 
seen. It needed the optical sight of such a man 
to believe in the possibility of his existence. 

“You rather like him, then,” said Standard, 
with ironical dryness. 

“T hugely love and admire him, Standard. I 
wish I were Hautboy.” 

“Ah? That's a pity now, 
Hautboy in the world.” 

This last remark set me to pondering again, 
and somehow it revived my dark mood. _ 

“ His wonderful cheerfulness, I suppose,” said 
I, sneering with spleen, “ originates not less in 
@ felicitous fortune than in a felicitous temper. 
His great good sense is apparent ; but great good 
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sense may exist without sublime endowments. 
Nay, I take it, in certain cases, that good sense 
is simply owing to the absence of those. Much 
more, cheerfulness. Unpossessed of genius, Haut- 
boy is eternally blessed.” 

“Ah? You would not think him an extraor- 
dinary genius then !” 

“Genius? What! such a short, fat fellow a 
genius! Genius, like Cassius, is lank.” 

“Ah? But could you not fancy that Hautboy 
might formerly have had genius, but luckily get- 
ting rid of it, at last fatted up!” 

‘ For a genius to get rid of his genius is as im- 
possible as for a man in the galloping consump- 
tion to get rid of that.” 

‘““Ah!? You speak very decidedly.” 

“Yes, Standard,” cried I, increasing in spleen, 
“ your cheery Hautboy, after all, is no pattern, no 
lesson for you and me. With average abilities ; 
opinions clear, because circumscribed ; passions 
docile, because they are feeble ; a temper hilarious, 
because he was born to it—how can your Haut- 
boy be made a reasonable example to a heady 
fellow like you, or an ambitious dreamer like me ! 
Nothing tempts him beyond common limit; in 
himself he has nothing to restrain. By constitu- 
tion he is exempted from all moral harm. Could 
ambition but prick him; had he but once heard 
applause, or endured contempt, a very different 
man would your Hautboy be. Acquiescent and 
calm from the cradle to the grave, he obviously 
slides through the crowd. 

“Ahi” 

“« Why do you say ah to me so strangely when- 
ever I speak !” 

** Did you ever hear of Master Betty ?” 

“The great English prodigy, who long ago 
ousted the Siddons and the Kembles from Drury 
Lane, and made the whole town run mad with 
acclamation !” 

‘The same,” said Standard, once more inau- 
dibly drumming on the slab. 

I looked at him perplexed. He seemed to be 
holding the master-key of our theme in mysterious 
reserve ; seemed to be throwing out his Master 
Betty too, to puzzle me only the more. 

“What under heaven can Master Betty, the 
great genius and prodigy, an English boy twelve 
years old, have to do with the poor common-place 
plodder Hautboy, an American of forty.” 

“Oh, nothing in the least. I don’t imagine 
that they ever saw each other. Besides, Master 
Betty must be dead and buried long ere this.” 

“Then why cross the ocean, and rifle the 
grave to drag his remains into this living discus- 
sion ?”’ 

‘** Absent-mindedness, I suppose. I humbly 
beg pardon. Proceed with your observations on 
Hautboy. You think he never had genius, quite 
teo contented and happy, and fat for that—ah? 
You think him no pattern for men in general? 
affording no lesson of value to neglected merit, 
genius ignored, or impotent presumption rebuked ! 
—all of which three amount to much the same 
thing. You admire his cheerfulness, while scorn- 
ing his common-place soul. Poor Hautboy, how 





sad that your very cheerfulness should, by a by- 
blow, bring you despite !” 

“1 don’t say I scorn him; you are unjust. 1 
simply declare that he is no pattern for me.” 

A sudden noise at my side attracted my ear. 
Turning, | saw Hautboy again, who very blithely 
reseated himself on the chair he had left. 

“I was behind time with my engagement,” 
said Hautboy, *‘ so thought I would run back and 
rejoin you. But come, you have sat long enough 
here. Let us go to my rooms. It is only a five 
minutes’ walk.” 

“‘ If you will promise to fiddle for us, we will,” 
said Standard. 

Fiddle! thought I—he’s a jigembob fiddler 
| then ? No wonder genius declines to measure 
| its pace to a fiddler’s bow. My spleen was very 
| strong on me now. 

“1 will gladly fiddle you your fill,” replied 
Hautboy to Standard. ‘Come on.” 

In a few minutes we found ourselves in the 
fifth story of a sort of storehouse, in a lateral 
street to Broadway. It was curiously furnished 
with all sorts of odd furniture which seemed to 
have been obtained, piece by piece, at auctions 
of old-fashioned household stuff. But all was 
charmingly clean and cosy. 

Pressed by Standard, Hautboy forthwith got 
out his dented old fiddle, and sitting down on a 
tall rickety stool, played away right merrily at 
Yankee Doodle and other ofi-handed, dashing, 
and disdainfully care-free airs. But common as 
were the tunes, I was transfixed by something 
miraculously superior in the style. Sitting there 
on the old stool, his rusty hat sideways cocked 
on his head, one foot dangling adrift, he plied the 
bow of anenchanter. All my moody discontent, 
every vestige of peevishness fled. My whole 
splenetic soul capitulated to the magical fiddle. 

“Something of an Orpheus, ah?”’ said Stand- 
ard, archly nudging me beneath the left rib. 

“ And I, the charmed Bruin,”’ murmured I. 

The fiddle ceased. Once more, with redoubled 
curiosity, I gazed upon the easy, indifferent Haut- 
boy. But he entirely baffled inquisition. 

When, leaving him, Standard and I were in 
the street once more, I earnestly conjured him 
to tell me who, in sober truth, this marvelous 
Hautboy was. 

“Why, haven’t you seen himt And didn’t 
you yourself lay his whole anatomy open on the 
marble slab at Taylor's. What more can you 
| possibly learn? Doubtless your own masterly 
insight has already put you in possession of all.” 

* You mock me, Standard. There is some 
mystery here. Tell me, I entreat you, who is 
Hautboy ?” 

“An extraordinary genius, Helmstone,” said 
Standard, with sudden ardor, ‘ who in boyhood 
drained the whole flagon of glory ; whose going 
from city to city was a going from triumph to 
triumph. One who has been an object of wonder 
to the wisest, been caressed by the loveliest, re- 
ceived the open homage of thousands on thou- 
sands of the rabble. But to-day he walks Broad 
/way and no man knows him. With you and 
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me, the elbow of the hurrying clerk, and the pole 
of the remorseless omnibus, shove him. He who 
has a hundred times been crowned with laurels, 
now wears, as you see, a bunged beaver. Once 
fortune poured showers of gold into his lap, as 
showers of laurel leaves upon his brow. To-day, 
from house to house he hies, teaching fiddling 
for a living. Crammed once with fame, he is 
now hilarious without it. With genius and with- 
owt fame, he is happier than a king. More a 
prodigy now than ever. 

“ His true name? 

‘* Let me whisper it in your ear. 

“What! Oh Standard, myself, as a child, 
have shouted myself hoarse applauding that very 
name in the theatre.” 

‘‘T have heard your poem was not very hand- 
somely received,” said Standard, now suddenly 
shifting the subject. 

‘* Not a word of that, for heaven’s sake !’’ cried 
I. ‘If Cicero, traveling in the East, found sym- 
pathetic solace for his grief in beholding the 
arid overthrow of a once gorgeous city, shall 
not my petty affair be as nothing, when I behold 
in Hautboy the vine and the rose climbing the 
shattered shafts of his tumbled temple of Fame?” 

Next day I tore all my manuscripts, bought 
me a fiddle, and went to take regular lessons of 


Hautboy. 
A DORADO, where gold may be had for the 
gathering, has formed the subject of the 
traditions, or exercised the fancies, of most peo- 
ples. The Arabs have never had an opportunity 
of experiencing what such a place really is; but 
their story-tellers make use of the idea in the 
following manner : 

In very ancient times, there lived, say they, in 
Cairv, in one of the streets near the foot of the 
citadel, a man named Abu Daood, whose poverty 
and misery were great. By trade he was a 
cobbler; but destiny did not permit him to gain 
a living by the labor of his hands. Sometimes 
he remained for whole days without having a 
single pair of babooshes to mend ; and when work 
was brought to him, he was very frequently so 
beaten down in the price he asked, or cheated by 
dishonest people, that he found it absolutely im- 
possible to earn even the expenses of his shop. 

Fortunately for him he had no wife or relation 
of any kind; yet he considered this solitude as 
the greatest curse that had befallen him, and, 
strange to say, when he went home in hunger, 
he regretted he did not hear, as he opened the 
crazy door of his house, the voice of children, 
even though they should be crying for food. As 
he scarcely ever spent any money, or was seen to 
bring home provisions, the neighbors used to say 
that he was a magician, or that he lived upon air ; 
but it was evident that this kind of nourishment 
was not favorable to him, for he was as thin and 
dry as a nail. The truth was, that he passed a 
great part of his time wandering up and down 
the streets, seeking for the news of some mar- 
riage or of some death; and then he went with 
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the beggars, and other sons of sorrow, to dip his 
fingers in the great wooden bowls that are put 
out at the doors on such festive or mournful oc- 
casions. He found that in the scramble of the 
hungry, it was rarely possible for him to approach 
the dish more than once ; but an old beggar of ex- 
perience had taught him the art of scooping out, 
with one single plunge of his hand, the substance 
of a meal. In this way he managed to keep soul 
and body together ; but as he was a man respect- 
able in his ideas, he never asked for alms with 
the others, when the wants of the moment were 
satisfied, but repaired at once to his shop, and sat 
waiting for custom until the going down of the 
sun. 

From time to time, when he could get a little 
leather, he had actually fabricated some fine red 
shoes—half a dozen pair, which he had arranged 
in a row in front of his shop; but at first he had 
asked too much for them, and would not lower 
his price until their lustre became tarnished, and 
then every body passed by, and went to bargain 
with other dealers. Poor Abu Daood in vain in- 
vited the fastidious to come and buy, going so 
far, sometimes, as to offer his wares as a present. 
Nobody paid any attention to him. Destiny had 
decreed that he should not make his fortune as a 
shoemaker. 

One day a very old man, whose dress and ap- 
pearance revealed him to be a Maggrebby, or 
Man from the West, came down the street, evi- 
dently looking for a pair of shoes, or for a cobbler ; 
for he carried a tattered baboosh in his hand. 
Abu Daood espied him afar off, and felt inclined 
to rush toward him, and seizing the skirts of his 
garment, to drag him by main force to his shop. 
But the Shah Bomdar of the merchants had mar- 
ried his daughter that morning, and the cobbler 
had not only succeeded in getting two handfuls 
of rice, but had snatched a rag of mutton from a 
greedy blind beggar, who was making off with it 
after having had his fill. Thus fortified, he was 
enabled to repress the undignified suggestion of 
his misery, and to wait in breathless expectation 
for the result. To his extreme surprise, the 
Maggrebby passed all his rivals, and coming 
straight up to him, saluted him by his name, and 
said : 

“I charge thee to mend this excellent pair of 
babooshes with the utmost care, and in the mean 
time, I will take of thy stock for my immediate 
use.”” So saying, he slipped on two of the tar- 
nished shoes, promised to return in the evening, 
and went away, leaving his own rags in pledge 
for the payment. Abu Daood was so delighted, 
that he ran immediately to three or four neigh- 
bors, and shouted with glistening eyes: ‘I have 
sold a pair of shoes ' I have sold a pair of shoes !” 
He set to work immediately to cobble the baboosh- 
es of the Maggrebby, but he found them in such 
a wretched state, that it was impossible to do 
any thing with them. In vain did he put a patch 
here and a patch there, first renewing the heels, 
then the toes—it would have been far easier and 
cheaper to make a new pair. ‘I must persuade 





this foolish Maggrebby,” said he to himself, *‘ te 
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to buy new ones instead, if what he has already 
taken be not sufficient.” 


Evening came, and no Maggrebby. Abu Daood | 


had counted on a good supper, and kept his shop | 
open until long after dark. All his neighbors 
put up their shutters, and went away one by one, | 
but he remained obstinately at his post, until the 
fear of robbers—superfluous fear! — overcame 


him, and he returned sorrowfully to his dismal | 
He lulled himself to sleep that night | 


dwelling. 
by curses on the Maggrebby, but was up before 
dawn, and on his way to his shop, still hoping 
that the owner of the ragged babooshes might | 
come and clear up his character for honesty ana 
fair-dealing. He could not refrain from relating 
his misadventure to his neighbors, who affected 


to pity him, but smiled maliciously one to the | 
“ Abu Daood has sold a pair of | 


other, saying : 


shoes!” and it became the joke in the quarter, 


when they observed the poor cobbler dozing over | 
“Here comes the Mag- | 


his hunger, to cry out : 
grebby!” But a whole year passed away, and 
he did not reappear. 

At length one day the cry of “ Here comes 
the Magyrebby !” startled Abu Daood as usual ; 
and looking forth to cast a reproachful glance at 
the wags, he actually beheld the same old man 
advancing toward him. His first impulse was to 


snatch up the pair of shoes, which he had cobbled | 


during his interminable moments of leisure into 
something like shape, and thrust them down the 
throat of the dishonest customer; but he re- 
strained himself, and when the Maggrebby had | 
saluted him, as if nothing had happened, he said : 
“The job thou gavest me was very troublesome. | 
It would have been better to take a new pair.” 
Upon this, the Maggrebby laughed, and said: 
‘ Verily, thou art a wise man, and a circumspect. | 
I came expecting thy reproaches! but, lo! thou | 
sparest me. This shall be counted unto thee.” 
So saying, he took out a piece of gold, and placed | 
it in the hand of the cobbler, who well-nigh fainted | 
with joy. 


‘*Now, Abu Daood,” said the stranger, “ it | 


will be fitting for thee to invite me to supper this 
evening. Take these two other pieces of gold, 
and buy what is necessary. 
thee at sunset ; 
house.” 


When the Maggrebby was gone, Abu Daood 
related his good fortune to his neighbors, who 
shook their heads incredulously, and suggested 
that the pieces of gold were merely leaves of yel- 
low paper ; but the cobbler went and changed his 
money, and came back triumphant. Then the 
neighbors, who began to be jealous, warned him 
to take care lest he should fall into the hands of 
a magician. But Abu Daood replied: “ What 
can a magician do tome? He can not slay me, 
unless it be the will of God: all he can do is to 
turn me into an ass, a buffalo, or an ape; and 
verily, this would be no great misfortune, for the 
asses and the buffaloes and the apes of this 
world have a more happy existence than I.” So 


and thou shall conduct me to thy 


throw those miserable things into the street, and | Maggrebby ; and going to meet him at the place 


. es i 
I will come and join 


| appomted at sunset, found him already arrived, 
| and took him to his house. 

The supper was magnificent, according to the 
ideas of the cobbler, and had been prepared at a 
| neighboring cook-shop. The Maggrebby ate 
| heartily, as did Abu Daood likewise. When 

they had washed their hands, cofiee was brought 
| and pipes; and the Maggrebby began to talk of 
travel, and foreign lands, and strange countries, 
while his host listened with eager ears, for a long 
, time not venturing to speak. At length, how- 
ever, he mustered up courage to say what he had 
upon his mind. Jt was this: “I pray thee, O 
|honored master, if it be not impertinent—in 
| whic h case forgive me—tell me wherefore thou 
| didst not return last year and pay me for my 
shoes. I knew that thou wast an honest man, 
and waited for thee in patience, until all the 
| neighbors mocked me.” 

**My son,” replied the Maggrebby, ‘‘I would 
have refrained from telling thee this secret, lest 
it might introduce into thy mind covetousness 
| and uneasiness ; but since thou askest me, and 

since equivocal conduct requireth an explanation, 
| I will state the whole truth; and may God par- 
| don me if the consequence be the troubling of 
| thy thoughts! Know, then, that I am an in- 
‘habitant of the city of Taroor, in Fezzan, and 
that my poverty and misery were great. But one 
| day I learned from a pilgrim who rested in my 
house, on his way to Gebel Tor, that in the south 
was reported a land, the ribs of whose mount- 
| ains, and the sands of whose rivers, were of gold, 
| so that whosoever reached it might collect, in one 
| day, wealth sufficient to make him envied of 
| princes. I eagerly desired further information 
of this land; but he told me that its access was 
| most difficult, and that, according to an ancient 
| tradition, none of the sons of Adam could pene- 
trate to it but he who should wear the stolen shoes 
of the cobbler Abu Daood. So I began to seek 
for a cobbler of this name, and traveled into many 
| countries until age came upon me. I arrived at 
length in the city of Cairo, and heard of thy 
story; and stole the shoes in the manner which 
thou knowest. Then I set forth, and passed 
rapidly toward the regions of the south, until | 
reached a vailey in the midst of great mountains. 
Here.I found gold lying about like pebbles, and 
gathered together twice as much as | thought 
would be sufficient to support me in comfort to 
the end of my days. But the means of transport 
were wanting, and I locked round in despair until 
I saw a man with a yellow skin approaching me, 
and leading a camel. ‘ Stranger,’ said he, ‘it is 
decreed that if any of the sons of Adam enter this 
valley, and collect gold sufficient to load one 
camel, he shall be suffered to depart, but if he 
collect more, he shall be kept as a slave.’ On 
hearing this, I thanked Him who had insyired 
me with moderation; and having placed my 
wealth in two small panniers, prepared ‘o re- 
turn. Then the yellow man said: ‘ Remember 
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that half what thou hast taken belongeth to Abu 








Abu Daood went to prepare the supper of the 
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eled for half a day with my camel, and found 
myself in a large city, whence a caravan was 
about to start for Egypt, and I started with it; 
but to my surprise, learned we were distant a 
six months’ journey from Cairo, whereas I had 
reached that place in a few days. This is the 
whole of my story, and I am now ready to de- 
liver over to thee half of the wealth which I have 
acquired.” 

Abu Daood was bewildered and amazed by this 
concise narrative, which concluded by holding out 
to him a prospect of prosperity of which he had 
never dared to dream. Yet, says the tradition— 
in this matter eminently philosophical—he soon 
passed from joy at his good-fortune, to regret at 
not having been able himself to visit the land of 
gold. ‘“ Half a camel-load is little,” muttered he, 
as he gazed with glaring eyes at the Maggrebby. 
The good old man, noticing the expression of his 
face, said meekly and kindly : “‘ My son, thou art 
young, and I am ancient of days: take two- 
thirds, and be satisfied.” ‘ But I should have 
liked a whole camel-load,” quoth Abu Daood, 
still talking as if to himself. ‘‘ That was impos- 
sible,” observed the Maggrebby humorously, “ for 
thou couldst not steal thine own shoes.” Upon 
this the cobbler, preserved from wicked thoughts 
by the will of God, laughed, and replied: ‘‘ Think 
not that I envy thee what thou hast acquired; I 
teceive what thou givest me with joy; but are 
there no means by which I, too, could visit this 
wonderful place ?” 

The old man hung his head for a time, and 
seemed to ponder deeply. At length he looked 
steadily at Abu Daood, and said: ‘‘ In my regard 
for thy welfare, I concealed something from thee ; 
but what is written must come to pass. Know, 
then, that the yellow man when he departed from 
me gave me a ring, saying: ‘ Should Abu Daood 
desire, in the covetousness of his heart, to come 
to this country, let him swallow that which he 
will find beneath the signet of this ring, and his 
wishes will be accomplished ; but it will be better 
for him to remain in the quiet enjoyment of the 
wealth which thou wilt bestow upon him.’”” Abu 
Daood held out his hand eagerly, and took the 
ring, and found within it a little piece of a green- 
ish substance, which he swallowed. When he 
had swallowed it, all things around him seemed 
to become confused; the Maggrebby’s eyes grew 
round and red, his nose elongated into a beak, 
his mouth disappeared under his chin, his arms 
became wings, and his fect claws—in fine, he 
changed into a bird of strange aspect. The cob- 
bler was at first frightened, and repented of his 
rashness ; but the bird gave him no time to think, 
and snatching him up, clove the roof of the house, 
and carrying him high up toward the heavens, 
flew for the space of a night and a day, when he 
set him down, and immodiately returned into the 
clouds. 

Abu Daood found himself beneath a tree, form- 
ing part of a sweet grove, with branches full of 
birds of wonderful plumage and sweet song. He 
looked around in wonder, and rubbed his eyes, 





convinced himself that he was awake, he rose 
and walked until he came to the banks of a river, 
on the other side of which was a large city. A 
ferryman, with a very yellow face, spoke to him 
in an uncouth language; but seeing he did not 
understand, made signs that he was to get into 
his boat, which he did. On reaching the other 
side, he saw many people all bustling about, but 
all with yellow faces; and he now noticed that 
every one had a care-worn, haggard expression, 
and that their features were now and then dis- 
torted, as if by severe pain. ‘ Verily,” said Abu 
Daood, “ all these folks have the cholera. I will 
hasten to collect gold, and escape at once from 
the country.” He proceeded along the streets, 
which were filled with shops of all descriptions, 
excepting provision-shops. There were mercers 
and drapers, and shoemakers and saddlers, but 
there were no butchers, or bakers, or fruit-deal- 
ers. ‘This is a wonderful place,” quoth Abu 
Daood ; “verily, it is more wonderful than the 
valley which the Maggrebby saw.” 

He had scarcely uttered these words, when a 
man touched him on the shoulder, and said 
“Friend, it is the hour of the evening-meal 
Thou knowest the law. Come into my house, 
for I perceive thou art a stranger to -his quarter.” 
Then it is related that Abu Daood, fearful to 
transgress the law, obeyed this invitation, and 
was taken into a room dimly lighted, where was 
a table, and round the table a number of men and 
women, all yellow as fever-patients. But when 
the dishes were uncovered, lo! upon them was 
no food, but only heaps of gold, which, with 
moanings and contortions, and grimaces of dis- 
gust, the guests began to swallow. Abu Daood. 
obeying an irresistible impulse, put out his hand, 
intending to fill his pockets ; but he soon found 
himself eating with the rest, and was unable to 
leave off until he had swallowed more gold than 
he had ever swallowed rice at a meal. After this 
strange supper, the guests dispersed, groaning and 
complaining ; and the master of the house took 
the cobbler to a chamber where was a comfort- 
able bed, and bade him rest until morning. 

The tradition is luxurious in details respecting 
this extraordinary city, which was inhabited by 
the souls of misers and usurers, and covetous 
men of all descriptions, condemned for their sins 
to live on, performing all the ordinary functions 
of existence, except that their sole food was gold. 
A tone of burlesque satire pervades it; and the 
narrators, often in the true spirit of Dante, intro- 
duce among the various characters encountered 
by the cobbler, the marked portraits of people of 
their own day celebrated for avarice. An hour 
is sometimes occupied in this way, so that the 
story becomes merely a vehicle for satire, mingled 
with moral reflections. At length, Abu Daood, 
well wearied of feeding on so indigestible a sub- 
stance as gold, presents a petition to the princess 
of the city, and obtains an interview. 

Dahabee, the princess, is a lady with golden 
hair, not of mortal origin, but a ginneeyeh—a 
spirit, She rules her kingdom with inexorable 





fearful that all this might be adream. But having 
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tals who choose to fast in order to escape the | hof, in Germany, where they claimed not only 
accursed food alone allowed them. She herself | the hospitality of the table, but a refuge for the 
feeds on fat pullets, on quails, on singing-birds, | | nighf. The owner of the country house at which 
and other delicate morsels. The story of Abu | they sought to be guests was a Herr Schoppen- 
Daood amuses her; and she even confesses that | | hauer, who readily agreed to give up to them a 
a single life had begun to be rather burdensome. | small bedroom, the selection of which had been 
She makes an offer of marriage, is accepted with | made by the Emperor himself. It was a room 
dutiful resignation, and Abu Daood becomes king | | without stove or fire- -place, had a brick floor, the 
of the Golden Land. All traces of avarice, how- walls were bare; and the season being that of 














ever, have been eradicated from his mind. In | rigorous winter, a difficulty arose as to warming 


vain the princess, who has her secret reasons, 
exhibits vast treasures; in vain she makes pro- 


gresses with him through the provinces, where | 


mountains of gold blaze on all sides ; he remains | 
perfectly unmoved, without a single access of 
cupidity, content to eat his quail or his pullet in 
her society, and condemning the precious metals 
as viler than dust. A year having passed in this 
way, Dahabee, with tears in her eyes, confesses, 
that since he has been proof against temptation, 
she has no right to retain him any longer, and | 
that she is bound to send him back to his own 
country. He makes a show of unwillingness, 
but really feels a longing for Cairo ; so one night | 
she takes him up in his sleep, and carries him in 
her bosom to his own house, where she sets him 
down, and flies away with a long melancholy cry. 

Some women were passing Abu Daood’s door, 
uttering the yughareet, or shrill scream of joy 


that announces a wedding. He awoke with a | 


start, and dressing in an old habit, was about to 
run after them, to ascertain where the alms were 
to be distributed. But he remembered the events 
of the previous night, and of his dream. He 
looked round forthe Maggrebby, but he was gone. 
In the place where he had sat, however, was a 
large bag filled with ingots of gold. There was | 
enough to make him a rich man; and he lived | 
ever afterward a quiet and contented life, al- 
though he sometimes shed a tear to the memory 
of the Princess Dahabee. 





ROYALTY AT TABLE. 

\ HEN Peter the Great and his consort dined | 

together, they were waited on by a page 
and the Empress’s favorite chamber-maid. Even 
at larger dinners, he bore uneasily the presence 
and service of what he called listening lacqueys. 
His taste was not an imperial one. He loved, 
and most frequently ordered, for his own especial 
enjoyment, a soup with sourcabbagesin it; gruel ; 
pig, with sour cream for sauce ; cold roast meat, 
with pickled cucumbers or salad ;, lemons and 
lampreys; salt meat, ham, and Limburgh cheese. 
Previously to addressing himself to the ‘‘ consum- 
mation” of this supply, he took a glass of aniseed 


water. At his repast he quaffed quass, a sort | 


of beer, which would have disgusted an Egyptian ; 
and he finished with Hungarian or French wine. 
All this was the repast of a man who seemed, 
like the nation of which he was the head, in a 
transition state, between barbarism and civiliza- 
tion; beginning dinner with cabbage water, and 
closing the banquet with goblets of Burgundy. 
Peter and his consort had stranger tastes than 
these. This illustrious pair once arrived at Stut- | 


|this chamber. The host soon solved the diffi- 
jculty. Several casks of brandy were emptied on 
the floor, the furniture being first removed, and 
| the spirit was then set fire to. The Czar scream- 
| ed with delight as he saw the sea of flames, and 
smelt the odor of the Cognac. The fire was no 
sooner extinguished than the bed was replaced, 
and Peter and Catherine straightway betook 
themselves to their repose, and not only slept 
profoundly all night in this gloomy bower, amidst 
the fumes and steam of burnt brandy, but rose in 
| the morning thoroughly refreshed and delighted 
| with their couch, and the delicate vapors which 
had curtained their repose. 

The Emperor was pleased, because, when an 
emergency had presented itself, provision to meet 
it was there at hand. Napoleon loved to be so 
| served at his tables when in the field. He was 
| irregular in the hours of his repasts, and he ate 
rapidly and not over delicately. The absolute 
will which he applied to most things, was exer- 
cised also in matters appertaining to the appetite. 
As soon as a sensation of hunger was experienced, 
it must be appeased ; and his table service was 
| so arranged that, in any place and at any hour, 

he had but to give expression to his will, and the 
slaves of his word promptly set before him roast 
| fowls, cutlets, and smoking coffee. He dined off 
| mutton before risking the battle at Leipsic ; and 
| it is said that he lost the day because he was suf- 
fering so severely from indigestion, that he was 
unable to arrange, with sufficient coolness, the 
| mental calculations which he was accustomed to 
| make as helps to victory. 
As Napoleon, the genius of war, was served in 
| the field, Louis XV., the incarnation of selfishness 
|and vice, was setyedl in his mistress’s bower. 
| That bower, built at Choisy for Pompadour, cost 
millions; but it was one of the wonders of the 
world. For the royal entertainments, there were 
invented those little tables, called ‘‘ servants” or 
‘waiters ;” they were mechanical contrivances, 
that immortalized the artist Loriot. At Choisy, 
every guest had one of these tables to himself. 
No servant stood by to listen, rather than lend 
| aid. Whatever the guest desired to have, he had 
but to write his wish on paper, and touch a spring, 
| when the table sunk through the flooring at his 
feet, and speedily reappeared, laden with fruits, 
with pastry, or with wine, according to the order 
given. Nothing had been seen like this enchant- 
ment in France before ; and nothing like it, it is 
| hoped, willeverbeseenagain. The guests thought 
| themselves little gods, and were not a jot more 
reasonable than Augustus and his companions, 
who sat down to dinner attired as deities. 
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Perhaps Louis XV. never looked so little like a 
king as when he dined or supped in public—a 
peculiar manifestation of his kingly character. 
The Parisians and their wives used to hurry down 
to Versailles on a Sunday, to behold the feeding 
jof the beast which it cost them so much to keep. 
On these occasions he always had boiled eggs 
before him. He was uncommonly dexterous in 
decapitating the shell by a sing!e blow from his 
fork; and this feat he performed weekly at his 
own table, for the sake of the admiration which 
it excited in the cockney beholders. But an egg 
broken by the king, or Damiens broken alive upon 
the wheel, and torn asunder by wild horses—each 
was a sight gazed upon, even by the youthful fair, 
with a sort of admiration for the executioner ! 
The glory of the epicureanism of Louis XV. was 
his ‘‘ magic table,” and the select worthless people 
especiaily invited to dine with him thereat. In 
1780 the Countess of Oberkirch saw this table, 
even then a relic and wreck of the past. She 
and a gay party of great people, who hoped that 
God had created the world only for the comfort 
of those whom He had honored by allowing to 
be born ‘‘noble,” paid a visit “to the apartments 
of the late king” in the Tuileries. There, among 
other things, she saw the celebrated magic table, 
the springs of which, she says, “had become 
rusty from disuse.” The good Lady, who had 
not the slightest intention in the world to be 
satirical, thus describes the wondrous article, at 
the making of which Pompadour had presided : 
“Tt was placed in the centre of a room, where 
none were allowed to enter but the invited guests 
of Louis XV. It would accommodate thirty per- 
sons. In the centre was a cylinder of gilt cop- 
per, which could be pressed down by springs, and 
would return with its top, which was surrounded 
by a band, covered with dishes, Around were 
placed four dumb waiters, on which would be 
found every thing that was necessary.” In 1789 
the Countess says; ‘‘ This table no longer exists, 
having been long .since destroyed, with every 
thing that could recall the last sad years of a 
monarch who would have been good if he had 
not been perverted by evil counsels.” 
After all, the gastronomic greatness of Louis 





XV. was small compared with that of his prede- 
cessor, Louis XIV. The‘ state” of the latter was, 
in all things, more ‘‘ cumbersome.” To be help- 
less was to be dignified ; and to do nothing for 
himself, and to think of nothing but himself, was 
the sole life-business of this very illustrious king. 
A dozen men dressed him; there was one for 
every limb that had to be covered. His breakfast 
was as lumbering a matter as his foilette; and he 
tasted nothing till it had passed through the hands 
of half-a-dozen dukes. It took even three noble- 
men, ending with a prince of the blood, to pre- 
sent him a napkin with which to wipe his lips, 
before he addressed himself to the more serious 
business of the day. 





SONNETS. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


I. 
\ HAT though my years are falling like thy 
leaves, 
Oh, Autumn! when the winds are plumed with 
night— 
They have thy colors, thy enameled light, 
And all the fullness of thy ripened sheaves. 
Of verdant joys aggressive Time bereaves, 
And the glad transports of unclouded dawn ; 
But though the shadows deepen on Life’s lawn, 
Rays of serene and solemn beauty shed 
A mellow lustre on my fading hours, 
And with a calm and tempered joy I tread 
Paths still bedecked with iridescent flowers— 
Like thine, oh, Autumn! ere the sober gray 
Of Winter steals thy glorious tints away. 


II. 

Upon an eminence I seem to stand, 

And look around me. Backward I survey 

A lovely prospect, stretching far away 
Through mists that curtain all the nearer land. 
There once I wandered gayly, hand in hand 

With the companions of my happy spring ; 
It was Life’s realm of Fairy, rainbow-spanned, 

Where birds and brooks together loved to sing, 
And every cloud made pictures as it sailed. 

That music yet resounds, those pictures shine 
Through the far distance Time has faintly vailed, 

But not obscured ; and still I dream them mine, 
Though many a rock, stream, valley intervene 





Between me and that fairy-haunted scene. 





Manthly Reeork of Current Events, 


THE UNITED STATES. 
ONGRESS adjourned on the morning of Mon- 
day, August 7th. Not much business of general 
interest was transacted during the last weeks of its 
Session. In the Senate, on the 15th of July, the 
resolutions passed by the House, approving Captain 
Ingraham’s prompt rescue of Martin Koszta in the 
Bay of Smyrna, were adopted, after being amended 
so as to avoid the formal vote of thanks, substitut- 


ing therefor the simple award of a medal. A bill | 
was reported in the Senate on the 13th from the | 


Committee on Pensions, granting a pension t6 the 
widow of James Batchelder, who was killed while 


assisting the United States Marshal to recapture a | 
fugitive slave in Boston, in May last. Accompany- | 


ing the bill was a report from the majority of the 


Committee, consisting of Senators Jones, of Iowa, 
C. C. Clay, Jun., and J. W. Williams, vindicating 
the grant, on the ground that Congress had trequent- 
ly rewarded eminent services to the country in this 
way—that the case was analogous to that of a sol- 
dier who is killed while fighting the battles of his 
country, and especially because Congress could in 
this way express its approbation of the law which 
Mr. Batchelder was trying to execute, and its en- 





couragement to all citizens to give it their support. 
A minority of the Committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Seward and Sumner, object to this action, because 
| no evidence whatever of the facts of the case has 
been submitted—because indictments have been 
found against several persons for being engaged in 
the riot in which Batchelder lost his life, and Con- 
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gress ought not to adjudicate the case in advance of 
trial—because it is contrary to all precedent to 
award pensions for the mere discharge of duty in 
civil cases—because the majority report unwarrant- 
ably arraigns the conduct of the people of Massa- 
chusetts—and finally, because, deeming the Fugitive 
Slave Law unconstitutional, they are not disposed 
to recognize any services rendered in its enforce- 
ment as meritorious in their character. The pen- 
sion was subsequently granted, being embodied in 
the Appropriation Bill—On the Ist of August a 
resolution offered by Senator Mason was adopted, 
desiring the President to inform the Senate, if 
not incompatible with the public interest, whether 
any thing had arisen since his special message of 
March 15, concerning our relations with the Span- 
ish government which, in his opinion, may dispense 
with the suggestions therein contained, touching the 
propriety of provisional measures by Congress to 
meet any exigency that may arise in the recess of 
Congress affecting those relations. A brief message 
m reply was received on the same day, in which 
the President stated that nothing had been done to 
remove past grounds of complaint, nor to afford bet- 
ter security for justice and tranquillity in the future. 
The formal demand for indemnity in the case of the 
Black Warrior, instead of having been satisfied, 
had led to a justification on the part of the Spanish 
government of the action of the Cuban authorities, 
and had thus transferred the responsibility of those 
acts to the Spanish government. Meantime reliable 
information had been received that fresh prepara- 
tions had been made within the limits of the United 
States for invading Cuba; and he had issued his 
proclamation enjoining the utmost vigilance upon 
all Federal officers to prevent so gross a violation 
of the law. Nothing had occurred, the President 
added, to dispense with the suggestions he had pre- 
viously made that Congress should take provisional 
measures to insure the observance of our rights and 
the protection of our interests. The message was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
which reported on the 3d, that they agreed with the 
President in the opinion that in view of the prox- 
imity of Cuba to our coast, it was vain to expect 
that a series of unfriendly acts, infringing on our 
rights, could long consist with the preservation of 
peaceful relations. The full reparation that has 
been demanded by the President, with adequate 
guarantees for the future, can alone satiefy the just 
expectations of the country; and the Committee 
would not hesitate to recommend the adoption of 
provisional measures, but for the fact that only four 
months are to elapse before the next session of 
Congress. As the interval is so brief, the Commit- 
tee deemed it advisable to leave the whole matter 
in the hands of the Exeeutive——A bill passed by 
Congress making appropriations for the repair, com- 
letion, and preservation of sundry public works, 
even Ha commenced under the authority of the 
Government, was returned on the 5th by the Pres- 
ident, with his objections. He says they belong to 
that class of measures generally known as In- 
ternal Improvements by the General Government, 
which he has always deemed unconstitutional. 
Some of the provisions of the bill seem to him na- 
tional in their character, and if they had stood alone 
would have received his approval; but blended as 
they are with others, he has no alternative but to 
withhold his signature from the bill as a whole —— 
Previous to the adjournment a great variety of topics 
were discussed, and attempts were made to pass 
bills upon subjects of public interest. Senator Fish 





submitted an elaborate report upon the extent and 
causes of the mortality on board Emigrant ships, 
and the best means of applying a remedy ; accom- 
panying it was a bill providing more strict regula- 
tions for all ships that may bring emigrant passen- 
gers to the United States. Owing to the lateness 
of the session no action was taken upon the sub- 
ject.——A bill granting a homestead from the publie 
lands to every actual settler was discussed for sev- 
eral weeks in the two Houses: an amendment, 
offered by Mr. Cobb, of Alabama, graduating the 
prices of the public lands, was finally adopted in its 
stead. All lands which have been in murket ten 
years are subject to entry at one dollar per acre; 
fifteen years, at seventy-five cents, and so on in the 
same ratio; those which have been in market thirty 
years being offered at twelve and a half cents. 
Every person availing himself of the provisions of 
the act must make affidavit that he enters the land 
for his own use; and no one can acquire under 
them from the United States more than 320 acres. 

Several treaties negotiated with foreign powers 
have been considered and acted upon by the Senate 
in secret session. The treaty negotiated with Japan 
by Commodore Perry has been ratified, as has also 
the treaty negotiated at Washington by Lord Elgin, 
for establishing reciprocity of trade between the 
United States and the British Provinces ; the ac- 
tion of the several provincial parliaments is neces- 
sary to give validity to the provisions of the last- 
named treaty. 4 treaty has also been negotiated 
with Russia, and ratified by the Senate, guarantee- 
ing the neutrality of the United States in the pres- 
ent war, and recognizing, as a doctrine of interna- 
tional law, the principle that free ships make free 
goods, and that the property of neutrals, unless con- 
traband of war, shall be respected, even if found 
on board enemies’ vessels.—Several Indian treaties 
have also been ratified, the details of which have no 
general interest. 

From the Isthmus, we have intelligence of the 
destruction of the town of San Juan, or Greytown, 
on the Mosquito Coast, by bombardment from a 
United States ship of war, under circumstances 
which give the act a good deal of importance. Some 
months since, property was alleged to have been 
stolen from the Accessory Transit Company, and 
removed within the limits of San Juan. A demand 
for its restoration was made by the agent of the 
Company upon the authorities of the town, who 
replied that after diligent inquiry they could obtain 
no trace of such property, nor any evidence that it 
had ever been brought within their jurisdiction. 
For this the Company claims damages from the 
town to the amount of $16,000. In 1853, the Com- 
pany hired of the authorities a site on Point Arenas, 
agreeing to vacate it when required todo so. The 
requisition was made in March, 1853, and refused 
by the Company, upon which the authorities pro- 
ceeded to remove the building, which was a mere 
shed for temporary purposes. For this the Com- 
pany claim damages to the amount of $8000. In 
May of the present year, a negro captain of a river 
boat was shot by Captain Smith, who commanded 
a steamer plying on the river, who had previously 
had some difficulty with him. The general testi- 
mony, both of Americans and others who witnessed 
the affair, was that it was a deliberate murder. A 
warrant was issued by the Mayor of San Juan for 
Smith's arrest; but the officer who went on board 
the steamer to execute it was resisted by the passen- 
gers, headed by Mr. Borland, the Minister of the 
United States to Nicaragua, who justified his con- 
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duct by saying that he was instructed not to recog- 
nize in any way the authority of Greytown, which 
claims to derive its authority from the Mosquito 
King, as separate and distinct from Nicaragua. 
Mr. Borland afterward went on shore, and an at- 
tempt was made to arrest him, on charge of ob- 
structing officers of the law in the discharge of their 
duty. This was resisted, and in the melée that en- 
sued Mr. Borland was struck on the face with a 
bottle thrown by some person unknown.——On the 
10th of June the United States ship Cyane was 
sent to San Juan, under Commander Hollins, who 
was instructed to consult with Mr. J.W. Fabens, the 
United States commercial agent there, and to take 
such steps to enforce the demands of the United 
States Government as might be necessary. On the 
ith of July Mr. Fabens made a formal demand on 
the authorities forthe immediate payment of $24,000, 
as indemnity for the property of the Transit Com- 
pany which had been stolen and destroyed, and a 
prompt apology for the insult offered to Mr. Bor- 
land, with satisfactory assurances of future good 
behavior toward the United States and her public 
functionaries. To this no reply was received ; and 
on the 12th, Commander Hollins issued a procla- 
mation declaring that, by virtue of his instructions 
from the United States Government, unless the 
demands were complied with by nine o’clock the 
next morning, he should bombard the town. A 
copy of this proclamation was sent on board the 
British ship Bermuda, whose commander, Lieuten- 
ant Jolley, protested against the threatened bom- 
bardment, saying that such an act would be with- 
out precedent among civilized nations, and that a 
large amount of property belonging to British sub- 
jects would be destroyed, which it was his duty to 
protect ; but as the force under his command was 
totally inadequate for its protection against the Cy- 
ane, he could only enter his protest. Commander 
Hollins replied to this note that he was only fulfill- 
ing the orders of his Government—that he sympa- 
thized with Lieutenant Jolley in the risk of En- 
glish subjects and property, and that he *‘ regretted 
exceedingly that the force under his command was 
not doubly equal to that of the Cyane.”—On the 
morning of the 12th, a guard of marines and sea- 
men went on shore to secure the arms and ammu- 
nition, and to remove property exposed to destruc- 
tion. On the next morning a steamer was sent to 
the shore to aid British subjects in removing their 
persons and property to a place of safety; but only 
a few availed themselves of it. At nine o’clock the 
batteries of the Cyane were opened upon the town, 
and firing was kept up at intervals until four o'clock, 
when a party was sent on shore to complete the 
destruction of the town by setting the houses on 
fire, which was done.—Lieutenant Jolley, after 
the town had been destroyed, declared it to be un- 
der his protection, and proclaimed martial law. 
The English papers in Jamaica, regarding San 
Juan as under British protection, denounce its 
bombardment as an insult to Great Britain, and 
demand redress. 

From California we have intelligence to the mid- 
dle of July. The news of most interest relates to the 
extensive fires by which various parts of the State 
have been visited. At San Francisco on the 10th, 
a fire destroyed property to the amount of over two 
hundred thousand dollars: on the same day the 
town of Columbia lost nearly half a million, and 
Sacramento suffered even more severely. The min- 
ing news continues to be favorable. The wheat and 
grain crops generally promise to be abundant. A 





rich vein of bituminous coal is said to have been 
discovered in the neighborhood of Rogue River.—— 
In Oregon new discoveries of gold are attracting 
attention. The next Legislature of the Territory, 
just elected, will contain seven Democrats and 
two Whigs in the Council, and twenty-three Dem- 
ocrats and six Whigs in the House. 

From the Sandwich Islands we have intelligence 
to the middle of June. The birth-day of Queen 
Victoria was celebrated at Honolulu by the En- 
glish and French residents with great éclat, on the 
24th of May. The inhabitants are greatly delighted 
at the prospect of having a line of steamers between 
San Francisco and their islands. A resolution had 
been offered in the Parliament for a joint session 
to take into consideration the petitions for annex- 
ation to the United States, but it was finally with- 
drawn. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

No events of special importance have occurre« 
in England during the month. A brief discussion 
was had in the House of Commons, on the 4th of 
July, relating to a topic of some interest in this 
country. Mr. Phillimore moved a resolution, that 
however the peculiar circumstances of this war 
might justify a relaxation of the principle that the 
goods of an enemy in the ship of a friend are law 
ful prize, it would be inconsistent with the honor 
and security of the country to renounce or surren- 
der the right. Mr. P. cited a great number of au- 
thorities in support of his position, and was an- 
swered by Sir William Molesworth, who denied 
his doctrine, and disputed the validity of the au- 
thorities he had cited, contending that almost all 
the best modern publicists dissented from the old 
authorities, and supported the rule “free ships, 
free goods.” Sir William developed and discussed 
at considerable length the arguments urged by the 
friends of the extension of neutral rights, who main- 
tained that a belligerent had no more right to enter 
a neutral ship to search for enemy’s goods than to 
enter a neutral port for that purpose ; and that, so 
long as an independent Sovereign was at peace 
with a belligerent Power, the latter had no right to 
ask any questions as to articles on board the ships 
of subjects of the neutral Sovereign. So far from 
the principle contended for by Mr. Phillimore being 
indisputably true, he insisted that it was demon- 
strably false, and he appealed to bilateral treaties 
concluded bétween Great Britain and the maritime 
Powers of Western Europe, from that of 1654 with 
Portugal, which recognized as a rule of amicable 
intercourse that free ships make free goods—which 
rule was all but invariable during the last two cen- 
turies, although it had not always been observed 
in practice. He went on to discuss the practical 
question, and urged that even if the opposite doc- 
trine were true, it ought not to be proclaimed by 
Parliament unless practical benefit would result 
therefrom. Mr. Phillimore replied, but declined 
to press his resolution to a division ——On the 
24th, an interesting debate took place in the House 
of Lords on the ministerial demand for a credit 
of three millions to carry on the war. Lord Aber- 
deen opened the discussion by saying that whatever 
differences might have existed as to the origin of 
the war, all would agree that it ought now to be 
carried on with vigor. The Marquis of Clanricarde 
commented sharply on the meagre statement Lord 
Aberdeen had submitted: not one word had been 
said of the bravery and endurance exhibited by the 
Turks ; not one word of the progress or condition 
of the war. There had been successes, it was true, 
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but they were successes, not of British, but of 
Turkish troops, on whose valor Lord Aberdeen 
might have bestowed a word of praise. Some ac- 
count might have been expected as to the operations 
of the fleets in the Baltic and the Black Sea, as 
well as with regard to the stipulations of the Con- 
vention recently concluded between Austria and 
Turkey, and of the line which Austria might be ex- 
pected to take in general as to the war in the East. 
The Earl of Clarendon in reply stated that there 
was every reason to believe that Austria was act- 
ing with good faith. She had summoned Russia to 
evacuate the Principalities, and had equipped one 
of the finest armies ever seen in modern times to 
enforce her summons. It was scarcely possible 
that, involved as the Emperor of Russia now was 
in this war, he could consent to retire from the 
Principalities ; and, on the other hand, it was im- 
possible that Austria, after the solemn engagements 
into which she had entered, could refrain from en- 
forcing her demand by arms. There was every 
reason to believe that she would soon co-operate 
actively with France and England. With regard 
to negotiations, the House might rely that the Gov- 
ernment had no intention of returning to the status 
que, and that England and France would not relax 
their efforts without a just and honorable peace, 
and one worthy of the great cause in which they 
were embarked, had been effectually secured. In 


the House of Commons on the same day Lord John | 


Russell gave an interesting statement of the pro- 
gress of the war thus far. The allied fleets were 
undisputed masters of the Baltic and the Black 
Sea: a British army exceeding 30,000 men had 
been placed on the Turkish shores; the troops 
whom they went to succor had displayed the great- 
est bravery and heroism; and the Russian army 


which crossed the Danube, supposed to amount to 
30,000 men, had been driven back, ignominiously 
repulsed from the outworks of Silistria, after feats 
of valor on the part of the defenders which emulated 
the greatest examples of ancient or modern times. 
With regard to Austria, he said her interest in pre- 


venting the absorption of Turkey by Russia was 
always greater than that of either England or 
France, still the difficulties of her position must 
be borne in mind, as it would have been very im- 
prudent for her to commit herself until she was 
fully prepared, Her policy had been to exhaust 
every effort to attain the end desired by negotiation. 
Very lately she had sent a message to St. Peters- 
burg, to ask Russia to evacuate the Principalities, 
and to fix a term for the evacuation, transmitting 
thither the protocol of April. The answer pre- 
tended to be in some sort a compliance with the 
demands of Austria; but the Emperor of Russia 
did not fix any term for the evacuation of the Prin- 
cipalities. He declared he was ready to adopt three 
principles contained in the protocol of April, but he 
omitted that which was its fundamental principle, 
that Turkey should form a part of the general sys- 
tem of Europe, and that question was at the bottom 
of the original differences between Turkey and 
Russia and of the war in which we were engaged. 


The object of the Western Powers was, that the | 


Sultan, having confirmed the privileges of his 
Christian subjects, should be admitted to form part 
of the general European system, and govern her 
people with sovereign rights, and not look for pro- 
tection solely to Russia, but to the Powers of 
Europe. Austria considered the reply of Russia 
evasive—the latter requiring the withdrawal of the 
allied fleets from the Baltie and the Black Sea— 





and she had asked the Governments of England 
and France to communicate to her their opinion, 
The answer of England and France had been, that 
the reply of the Emperor of Russia did not afford 
any ground for negotiation. While he would not say 
what conditions of peace England would accept, 
Lord John remarked that the state of affairs had 
greatly changed since the war commenced. The 
object of Russia had been to establish a southern 
empire, the seat of which should be Constantinople. 
She had already established a great fortress in 
Southern Russia, considered to be impregnable, as 
far as art could make it, defended by and defending 
a large naval force—a position so menacing to Tur- 
key, that no treaty of peace would be safe which 
left to the Emperor of Russia such a possession. 
What the securities should be, and how they should 
be obtained, he did not say. The Government of 
England had communicated with that of France on 
the subject, and he had reason to think it coincided 
with them. It was with regret he saw no symp- 
toms on the part of Russia of a disposition to give 
such security, or even to depart from those de- 
mands made by Prince Menschikoff which had been 
indignantly rejected by the Porte. Mr. Disraeli 
took oceasion to comment on Lord John’s declara- 
tion that peace would not be admissible which did 
not involve the overthrow of Sevastapol and the 
surrender of the Crimea; but Lord John disclaimed 
having said any such thing, whereupon Mr. Dis- 
raeli made a still severer attack upon him for hav- 
ing changed his ground. The debate was protract- 
ed, but nothing further of importance was elicited. 

On a subsequent day the House had under 
consideration a bill making it a misdemeanor to 
negotiate any securities which the Russian govern- 
ment may have issued since the declaration of war. 
It was discussed, but no action was taken upon it. 

On the Sth of July, M. Kossuth made two 
speeches at Glasgow, upon the policy of England 
in regard to the Eastern war. In the first, he said 
that it was no part of his purpose to appeal to pub- 
lic sympathy in behalf of his country, for nations 
never act from sympathy, but are always controlled 
by regard for their own interests. He knew that 
Great Britain would never do any thing from sym- 
pathy for Poland or for Hungary—she had never 
yet stirred a finger for the sake of national freedom 
abroad. Nothing but considerations of national 
self-interest could ever induce the British govern- 
ment to do any thing for the rights of other nations. 
He desired, therefore, to appeal exclusively to 
British interests; and looking at the subject from 
that point of view, he felt perfectly sure that Great 
Britain could never attain the object she aimed at 
in the pending war except with the help of Hun- 
gary and of Poland. He had felt free to urge this 
upon the public mind of. England, because he sup- 
posed England to be a constitutional country, jeal- 
ous of its rights, and free to canvass all measures 
of public concern. The people of Nottingham had 
recently passed resolutions petitioning the govern- 
ment not to rely upon an Austrian alliance in the 
present war, but to appeal to the oppressed nation- 
alities of Eastern Europe. The Minister of War 
had declined to present these resolutions to Parlia- 
ment on the ground that they had direct reference 
to matters which were exclusively within the pre- 
rogatiye ofthe Crown. Under such circumstances, 
M. Kossuth said, he should be obliged to part with 
many cheering illusions about the British constitu- 
tion. He thought it clear that the British govern- 
ment not only would not do any thing for the people 
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of Italy and of Hungary, but that it stood ready to 
aid in crushing them if they should attempt to re- 
gain their rights. He believed that under such a 
policy the Eastern question must become more 
and more complicated every day. In the evening 
he made another speech, the object of which was 
to illustrate, by the history and results of the war 


waged by England against the French revolution, | 


the impossibility of attaining any valuable or per- 
manent results by resisting the popular demand for 
freedom. Under the plea of restoring order, Great 
Britain carried on war against France for over 
twenty years, with the sole object of forcing upon 
the people a man whom they did not want. The 
result was that England had involved herself in an 
enormous debt—the Bourbon was a homeless exile, 
and a Napoleon was Emperor of France and En- 
gland’s closest ally. 
low the present war, if it is carried on with equal 


disregard of justice and of truth, and with equal | 


contempt of the rights of the people. His address 


was long and able, and was heard with general in- | 


terest. At its close resolutions embodying the 
same general views he had expressed were adopted. 
SPAIN. 


The same results would fol- | 
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| means of safety but in restoring to the people their 

rights that had been usurped, respecting their prin- 
| ciples of morality and justice, and dismissing the 
| perfidious councilors who had compromised the 
| peace of the kingdom and the institutions of the 
| country. They concluded by demanding a consti- 
tuent Cortes—the re-establishment of the national 
guard, and a diminution of the imposts and other 
taxes. The Queen assured them that their wishes 
should be regarded. A new ministry under the 
Duke de Rivas, with Cordova for Minister of War, 
was proclaimed, and a decree was issued re-estab- 
lishing in all its force and rigor the Royal decree 
of 1845 with respect to the press, until such time as 
| the Cortes shall approve and sanction a definite 
| law. Another decree annulled, in so far as it had 
not yet been executed, the decree of the 19th of 
May, imposing a forced anticipation of six months’ 
taxes. Orders were sent to the government troops 
to suspend hostilities, and General Blaser was said 
to have fled into Portugal. The Queen had resolved 
to summon Espartero to form a government, and the 
Ministry were to hold their portfolios until his ar- 
| rival. The revolution having thus been consum- 
| mated, quiet was restored. 


The past month has been signalized by the out- | 


The first move- 
ment occurred on the 28th of June, when a large 
body of the troops were mustered by General Dulce, 
the inspector of cavalry, and placed under the com- 
mand of General O'Donnell, who was at the head 
of the insurrection. The insurgent force being hot- 
ly pressed by the government troops, moved toward 
the south, where an engagement took place, in 


break of insurrection in Spain. 


which the royal troops, under General Blaser, were | 


defeated. In the central and northeastern districts 


the movement was promptly followed, all the lead- | 
ing towns pronouncing against the government. | 
General Espartero, who had been living in retire- | 
On the | 
7th of July, General O*Donnell issued his procla- | 
mation, intended to make known the general objects | 


ment on his estates, joined the movement. 


of the insurrection. ‘ We desire,” says this doc- 


ument, ‘the preservation of the Throne, but with- | 


out a Camarilla which dishonors it; we desire the 
rigorous practice of the fundamental laws, improv- 
ing them, particularly the electoral law, and that of 
the press. We desire a reduction of taxation, 
founded on strict economy. We desire that in 


military and civil employments antiquity and mer- | 


its may be respected. We desire to wrest the peo- 
ple from the centralization which devours them, 


giving them the local independence necessary to | 
preserve and increase their own interests ; and, as | 


a guarantee of all this, we desire, and will plant on 
solid bases, the National Militia. Such are our 


intentions ; which we express frankly, without im- | 
The | 
Juntas of Government, which will have to go on | 
constituting themselves in the free provinces—the | 
General Cortes, which will soon assemble—the na- | 


posing them on that account upon the nation. 


tion itself, in fine, will fix the definitive bases of the 
liberal regeneration to which we aspire. 


shall not sheathe them until this be fulfilled.” 


17th, and then it swept every thing before it. Bar- 
ricades were erected, the government troops were 
powerless, the houses of the obnoxious ministers 
were mobbed, and at midnight a commission from 
the people found access to the Queen, and placed in 
her hands a written statement of their grievances 


We have | 
consecrated our swords to the national will, and we | 
In | 
Madrid the popular rising did not take place until the | 


THE EASTERN WAR. 

No movements of general interest have taken 
place either on the Danube or in the Baltic and 
| Black Seas. The inactivity of Sir Charles Napier 
| in the Baltic has surprised those who confidently ex- 
pected from him the most prompt and vigorous meas- 
ures. Private letters received from him, as well as 

| from other officers, and referred to in Parliament, 
give the reasons for this delay. Sir Charles writes 
that he is convinced, from an inspection of the de- 
fensive works, that to attack either Cronstadt or 
Sveaborg, even with the powerful fleet under his 
command, would be certain destruction. Admiral 
Chads also writes that after two days’ inspection 
of the forts and ships, he is satisfied that the forti- 
fications are by far too substantial to make any im- 
pression upon them ; and that, while it would be ut- 
terly useless to direct the fire of the ships against 
such masses of granite, the Russian ships are so 
placed as to make it impossible to get at them. 
There seems, therefore, to be little ground for the 
expectation that any thing more will be done in the 
Baltic than to maintain the blockade of the Russian 
ports.—The movements of troops on the Danube 
are of but little importance. Prince Gortschakoff 
is withdrawing the Russian forces under his com- 
mand to Bucharest, and it is believed that his right 
and left wings are retreating to the Sereth line of 
operations. The Dobrudscha has been entirely 
evacuated by the Russian troops. The Turks have 
marched into the Principalities, it is said, greatly 
to the dissatisfaction of the Austrians.—The issue 
of the fresh negotiations between the Czar and 
Austria is briefly stated in the remarks of Lord 
John Russell, of which a synopsis is given in an- 
other part of this Record. As the documents have 
not been published, it is of course impossible to get 
at any more precise knowledge of their contents. 
It seems to be settled that the Czar’s reply to the 
Austrian note was of such a tenor as to forbid all 
hope of the speedy restoration of peace. The policy 
| of Austria seems to be to avoid taking any active 
part in the war as long as possible ; nor is it at all 
clear which side she will espouse in the last resort. 
Prussia is evidently desirous of aiding the Czar, 
| and will do so as soon as it shall appear to be 





and demands. They declared there was no other | safe. 








Ciitar’s 
S THE HUMAN RACE ONE OR MANY? 
Or rather, is there a human race? For the term 
of itself implies unity of idea, unity of law, continu- 
ity of growth, and community of origin. We must 
make a radical change in our language—in all lan- 
guages—if we would state this question so as to 
avoid all inconsistency. This very necessity shows 
that it involves something at war with the universal 
sentiment of mankind, whether arising from the uni- 
form interpretation of an ancient oracle, or some 
other source as primeval as it is catholic. It is 
astonishing with what flippancy the subject has 
keen treated, although it would seem that its im- 
mense bearings, moral, social, and theological, as 
well as physical, must present themselves to every 
serious mind. In these respects it is entirely un- 
like the geological issue with which it is sometimes 
compared. That involves merely a matter of verbal 
interpretation, or at the utmost, the literal veracity 
of an ancient record; this connects itself with the 
very essence of Christianity, the very life of all hu- 
man ethics, and the reality of any human redemp- 
tion. In these respects the question is of incalcula- 
ble importance. The “ unity of the human race” i 
second only to that other great doctrine, the “ one- 
ness of Deity ;” while its denial, we may venture 
to say, might involve even a greater amount of di- 
rect practical evil. It may be seriously doubted 


whether polytheism in any form would have so de- 
moralizing an effect as polyanthropy—or that sa- 
tani¢ license to all inhuman passions which would 
come from the settled belief that some who bear the 
human form are less human, or not human at all, or 


only occupy intervening stations between the higher 
human and the lower animal existences. 

All this, however, matters not, say some. Let 
revelation, let morals, let philanthropy take care of 
themselves ; it is a pure question of pure science. 
But, in the first place, what is science, we would 
respectfully ask! Shall the men of fins, and scales, 
and vertebra, be allowed to monopdlize to them- 
selves this wide domain, or is all true science cos- 
mical in its very nature, so that every department 
is more or less imperfect, narrow, one-sided, and 
consequently false in its conclusions, in proportion 
as itis exclusive of, and ignores every other? What 
right has any one to shut out the biblical, the theol- 
ogical, and especially the deep moral aspects of this 
question, as having nothing to do with its satisfac- 
tory solution? Surely there is nothing in the whole 
history of religious bigotry to be compared to this 
for narrowness. 

Still, it may be said, it is a question of fact, of 
observation, of induction. But phenomena are not 
facts strictly. We make use of them in our classi- 
fications derived from greater or less degrees of 
diversity or uniformity in their grouping, but such 
classifications never reach to ultimate facts of 
origin, and the very resemblances on which they 
are predicated have no scientific value except as 
they are suggestive, somehow and somewhere, of 
an actual generic not tituted by, but 
originally causative of, such resemblance. It is a 
question of fact! Ay—but who assumes to know 
the fact? ‘* Where wast thou when I laid the found- 
ations of the earth?” Where wast thou, O indi- 
vidual homo, at that ancient period when the human 
race, or races, sprang from nothingness into exist- 
ence, or slowly grew up, it may be, into the human 








Cable. 


type and idea after an incaleulable and intermin- 
able series of developments—for mere appearances, 
without revealed or historical facts, may be urged 
as strongly in favor of the one hypothesis as the 
other. What knowest thou, O scientific homuncu- 
lus! of the laws of nature and generation—to say 
nothing of God’s control over them—in that ante- 
Adamic period of which thou speakest with such 
confident assurance? Even now, after three thou- 
sand years’ study, or ten thousand years, if we add 
all the supposed science of thy favorite Egyptian 
dynasties, thou canst not tell “‘ the way of the quick- 
eiting, nor how the bones do grow in the womb of 
her that is with child.” Thou canst not tell what 
makes one hair black or white, or what is the ground 
at all of color in bodies—whether an inherent prop- 
erty of the particles in themselves, or something 
which depends on their form, site, and relational 
arrangement. Thou hast not yet discovered the 
mystery of a fact which is ever before thine eyes, or 
beneath the touch of thy fingers, and yet thou dost 
presume to affirm what was possible, and, more 
venturously still, what was impossible, in nature so 
many ages ago. 

We judge from the phenomena, it is said. True 
—but where is your law for the phenomena? If 
derived solely from the phenomena themselves, 
what degree of uniformity or diversity shall decide 
the case, or rather how much diversity shall be a 
logical and scientific exclusion of unity of origin? 
If men, or any other class of observed natural pro- 
ducts, have more agreements than differences, would 
that prove a community of origin? Would it show 
that the agreements came from a common law, ora 
common causative force, and the differences from 
outward accidents? That would not do at all, says 
our man of exact science; although it would seem 
at first view to be about as fair a rule as any mere 
induction from appearances could ever furnish. All 
resemblances are not generic resemblances, all dif- 
ferences are not specific differences. Some uni- 
formities are lost, we know not how ; some diversi- 
ties, which are apparently accidental, fall into the 
stream of generation and perpetuate themselves, in 
a manner equally incomprehensible. We want a 
higher law, a law not only for the grouping of pres- 
ent phenomena, but for the classification of all gen- 
erative changes. To employ mathematical language, 
which is very appropriate here, we want the law for 
the second order of differentials, and then for the 
third, or the variation of the variations, and this 
process carries us away back of all scientific ob- 
servation to periods where we must be content with 
darkness, or thankfully accept the light of a super- 
natural revelation. Classifications may be confirm- 
ed by known genealogical facts showing unity of 
origin, but this proof is ever on one side; the pro- 
cess can never be reversed; they can never dis- 
prove that fact of oneness which is far above them, 
and may be consistent with a much greater amount 
of phenomenal diversity than is known to exist. 

What then constitutes this imaginary canon on 
which some rely with as much confidence as though 
it had been irrevocably sett!ed by an infallible sci- 
entific council? We find nothing of the kind in the 
books. Agassiz does not pretend to lay it down, nor 
Morton, nor Nott, nor any of their eritics and re- 
viewers. What constitutes a nature, with its idea 
and law? What is a species, a gens, having an or- 
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ganic unity, in distinction from a class which has, 
or may have, merely a unity of resemblance, with- 
out community of life and origin?’ This unsettled, 
all is unsettled. No show of second-hand learning 
in Egyptian antiquities, no amount of stale twaddle 
about the province of revelation, and of stale respect 
for it when it modestly confines itself to the moral, 
leaving the more recondite field of physical truth to 


the higher science—no amount of facts even, or | 


phenomena, in natural history, however soberly 
collected and carefully classified, can avail to de- 
cide the great question of origin while this higher 
law remains undiscovered and unrevealed. 

In the domain of mere facts, or observation, we 
will give all cvedit to the naturalist. But this in- 
quiry stretches far away beyond his narrow sphere. 
It involves logical questions, moral questions, met- 
aphysical questions. It runs us out of nature into 
the supernatural, where all inquiries in respect to 
origin, or beginnings in nature, must ultimately land. 
It takes its course along the borders of the spiritual 
world, bringing up the great problem of life and its 
law of continuity, together with the query whether 
souls are generated and born as well as bodies. 

Now science, commonly so called, can not settle 
these questions. The whole matter waits for a de- 
cision from a higher plane of knowledge, which can 
be never reached by sense or observation; and hence 
it is that such decision nothing short of a supernat- 
ural revelation can ever satisfactorily furnish. With- 
out this we can know nothing of origin. We know 
not whether man is one or many—whether the whole 
universe is one or many—whether it was made, as 
God saw fit to make it, by diverse acts, and for di- 
verse physical ends in its diverse parts, although 
all pointing to one great moral consummation—or 


whether it grew up from one eternal seed through a | 
course of generative development, out of which | 


every type of being has successively flowed. We 
know not but that the human race, so called, in- 
stead of being composed of separate parts, may be 
itself an organic part of a wider unity than our sci- 
entific dignity would be proud to claim relation to, 
or acknowledge as a kindred life. Man, instead of 
being diverse from man, may have a unity, on the 
other hand, with the animal races, and even a com- 
munity of birth, in some remote period, with the 
vegetable life. Carry the genealogical table far 
enough back, and he may be related not only to the 
reptile but the fungus ; our boasting savant may 
make himself out to be a brother not only of the 
worm but of the toad-stool. Following appearances 
alone—the limited appearances that flit across our 
atom of time and space—we are as likely to go 
astray on the one side as on the other. Some na- 


| and who are now equally earnest in their admiration 
of Nott and Agassiz. And thus, if we take no higher 
guide on these great questions than scientific induc- . 
tion, must we be ever carried away into one or the 
| other of the great oceans of darkness that lie along 
| the isthmus of revealed truth. By one law of classifi- 
| cation and development, we have much less unity 
| than the Bible makes known ; follow another, which 
has equal scientific authority, and presents an equal 
charm to many naturalists, and we have vastly more. 

What a position is our speck in space, and our 
moment in time, for determining, from observation, 
any thing about the ultimates or the principia of 
| nature ; or for fixing the law of the changes through 
which this vast universe may have rolled in the 
ages that are past, or through which it is destined 
to roll in the ages to come! The comparison of 
the fly upon the pyramid peering with his micro- 
scropic eyes into the myriad facts that stand mag- 
nified in the lime and stone around him, laboriously 
arranging them into classes, and thence drawing 
his sage conclusions respecting the origin, and des- 
tiny, and final cause of the great structure, is but 
an inadequate representation of the feebleness and 
littleness of our much lauded science, when it pre- 
tends to speak with authority on such issues as 
these. How easy, too, to expose its glaring incon- 
sistencies! At one time the antibiblical spirit leads 
it to ignore diversity of creation. All is develop- 
ment, or development as far back as it can safely 
go with any thing like an admission of theism. Then 
again we have any number of independent princi- 
pia, and that too where nature points to a closer 
union than exists in any other part of her works, 
while the Scriptures most expressly confirm her 
teaching. The “ Vestiges of Creation,” and some 
writers on Geology (for we are far from affirming 
it of them all), take one direction ; the late works 
on Ethnology would carry us in the other. The 
two speculations are as much opposed to each other 
as they are to the Scriptures. They are mutually 
suicidal ; and the friend of biblical truth may thete- 
fore rejoice in the sure prospect of their mutual an- 
nihilation. 

The question belongs solely to men of science, 
men of strict science, men of exact science. This 
is the assumption; and the editorial reviewer, it 
may perhaps be said, is evidently not one of that 
class, if we may judge from his manner of handling 
the subject. We would not stop to dispute this, 
except to deny the exclusive claim. It needs no 
great amount of exact physical science—in the com- 
mon sense of the word—to determine the true bear- 
ings of this question. A man may reason well about 
it without knowing the names of one half the genera 








turalists have been rather inclined to regard the | or classes in ichthyology and conchology. The 
lowest specimens of apparent humanity as being a | power of detecting fallacies in reasoning does not 
progressive development from those animals that | depend upon a knowledge of all the facts, or of 
seem to approach the nearest to the human. It is | many of the facts, on which that reasoning is as- 
well known that the antibiblical interest sometimes | sumed to be grounded. In these departments, in 
leans in this direction. But once admit contact | all departments of natural history, Bacon was doubt- 
here, and the whole chain is drawn in. Ifthe Negro | less far behind Mr. Nott ; but if he did not know so 
(we will yet write him with a capital) may be de- 


| much of the laws of nature, so called, we must think 
veloped out of the monkey, why not the Papuan | that he was far better qualified to determine the 
from the Negro, the Malay from the Papuan, the | higher laws of a legitimate argument founded on 
Hindoo from the Malay, and the Anglo-Saxon from | right definition, and without which the multiplicity 


the Hindoo! Every one must remember a famous | of facts may only shed darkness instead of light. 
book, which lately claimed to have discovered the | Besides, as we have said, there is other know!l- 
long-lost vestiges of creation, and in which it was | edge, in respect to which what are called scientific 
maintained that this development theory was all but | men often show a childish ignorance ; and yet it 
proved. What an interest it had for many who now | has a great deal to do with the determination of this 
fee} a like sympathy with this doctrine of diversity. | and similar questions. Without, however, going 
We know critics who then loudly extolled that book, | into the physical argument for the purpose of she" 
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ing that we do understand the matter, even in this 
respect—as well at least as some who so confident- 
ly take the other side—we would be content with 
one simple statement of a position to which there 
may be challenged an answer. It has been said, 
that in all the reasoning of the advocates of diver- 
sity, they have left wholly undetermined the very 
point without which all their other inductions are 
of no avail. They have not fixed, and can not fix, 
the limit in either direction: they can not determ- 
ine the degree of diversity that physically excludes 
unity of origin, or the amount and nature of agree- 
ment that necessitates it. This leaves their side 
of the case entirely open and defenseless as against 
any impeachment of their logic. But on the other 
side, and as against their assaults, there is a posi- 
tive impregnable bulwark built up, not of phenom- 
ena merely, but of genealogical facts, real historical 
and not hypothetical facts, directly connected with 
the phenomena. The position may be thus stated 
—There are diversities in other parts of nature, 
diversities in the vegetable world, diversities in the 
animal world, greater in degree, and more striking 
in kind, than any that can be traced in the human 
varieties; and yet these diversities are known— 
not inferred—to have a common origin. They fall 
within the field remembered of history. Without 
going back to ante-historical ages, the phenomena 
of which we speak can be actually traced genealog- 
ically to a source where all this subsequent diver- 
sity was once unity and even identity of being. 
All naturalists have to admit this. Why, then, 
do some of them so gratuitously adopt a re- 
verse rule and a reverse principle in respect to the 
human varieties? Why do these gnat-straining, 
camel-swallowing interpreters of nature thus ignore 
positive facts falling within the direct field of their 


science, and this for the sake of hypothetical con- 
clusions lying equally beyond both horizons, that 
of scientific induction, and that of historical or act- 
ual genealogical knowledge. The inconsistency of 
their reasoning, or their want of reasoning, here, is 
as astonishing as their strange modes of estimating 


evidence. They make wry faces at the clear, and 
consistent, and sober ethnology of the Bible, and 
yet take down, without any harm to their digestion, 
all the sphinxes and crocodiles of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphies. They see no light in that wondrous gene- 
alogical chart of the nations that is given in the 
tenth of Genesis, and yet find perfectly intelligible, 
and perfectly satisfactory, all the bungling mon- 
strosities, or designed distortions of a sculpture 
whose whole aim was priestly imposture, or polit- 
ical mystery and deceit. In these miserable scrawls, 
not equal many of them in artistic merit to the Onei- 
da’s picture on the bark of a tree, or the rude draw- 
ing on an Indian’s powder-horn, their marvelous 
faith finds the most “ unmistakable evidence” of 
diversity of origin in the human race. It is all per- 
fectly plain. The varieties stand out as clear to 
their ‘* believing eyes” as the most carefully drawn 
figures in a modern book of anatomy. The Negro, 
the Indian, the Hottentot, the Scythian, all have 
their representative men, with their exact portraits, 
in the works of these “ old masters.” 

But why do they not go further, and find as many 
more varieties as there are deformities in these un- 
couth, art-lacking car'-atures of humanity? Ifthey 
want them, there are plenty more in Layard’s ex- 
humations from Nineveh. Abundance of such va- 
rieties could be discovered in any old tablet of the 
kind, in which the despot-awed artist, even if he 
possessed any genius, is compelled to paint the 





conquerors in the most portly look and attitude that 
might be suggested by national vanity, while the 
crushed captives have bestowed upon them more 
of the beastly than the human face. The thought 
occurs— W hat if a document precisely like the Mo- 
saic genealogy of the sons of Noah had been dug 
out of the ruins of the Karnak, or deciphered from 
some Theban column—especially if it could be made 
to seem in conflict with any thing in a received reve- 
lation—with what rapturous delight would it be 
hailed by the naturalist as well as the antiquarian! 
How clear would be its evidence! How perfectly 
satisfactory to many who now ignore it, simply be- 
cause it occupies an unpretending place in our old 
book of faith, which is at the same time our sole 
book of primeval history! We might dwell more 
at length on this pretended argument from antiqui- 
ty, and the shallow display of learning put forth by 
many who urge it, but it strictly belongs to another 
part of the discussion. 

We come back to the question from whence we 
may seem to have digressed. Are there differences, 
in many parts of the animal and vegetable worlds, 
greater than any that exist in the supposed human 
race, and yet known to have had a common origin? 
If no naturalist can or dare deny this, we might 
rest here the whole issue. The opposing case is 
not proved. Man may be one yet, for all that they 
have shown. Or he may be many—very many— 
more than any have ever yet affirmed, or would 
venture to affirm. Setting the Bible aside, there 
may be as many races as there are discernible di- 
versities, making hundreds and thousands as well 
as half adozen. Or, if we depart from the only safe 
guide, we may be, on the other hand, not only one 
with all who have the commonly supposed human 
characteristics, but even with the monkey and the 
opossum. The inference from the wonderful uni- 
formity of the human race amidst all its apparent 
diversities—a uniformity greater than is known to 
exist in any other department of nature—this, we 
say, would be all in favor of unity. But it is only 
an inference after all. The case is not proved 
either way. We therefore carry it for trial to a 
higher court. A revelation from above the plane 
of nature can alone settle the question; and taat 
supernatural revelation has been given. All who 
receive it may have faith in their humanity—their 
distinctive humanity—that humanity which Christ 
assumed, and for the redemption of which he died. 
Those who reject it may spurn some of their more 
uncultivated brethren as not being truly men; but 
they have no security in their “ inhuman” creed 
that they may not be genealogically related to 
something far below the Negro, or, it may be, 
of kin to some of the meanest types of the animal 
world. 

In view of such a statement of the question, how 
irrelevant, nay how utterly foolish, is the common 
rigmarole which is ever employed to set aside the 
decisive argument from the Scriptures! With what 
oracular gravity is there, from time to time, put 
forth that most profound and original remark that 
“the Bible was not given to teach us natural sci- 
ence!” ‘That is all true no doubt in respect to the 
ultimate design of the Scriptures. They have a far 
higher aim than to give us scientific lessons in any 
branch of natural history. And yet it remains true, 
as a position derived from the very idea of a revela- 
tion, that such revelation must define its own field 
and whatever falls within it. If given for any pur- 
pose at all, it surely must be to teach us just what 
it does teach us. Sometimes the naturalizing dictum 
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is deemed of such vast importance that there is a 
resort to authority in its support. Theologians are 
quoted who have thought it would appear liberal to 
give it their clerical sanction, or some man of let- 
ters is referred to, whose opinion has all the more 
weight from the fact that he has somewhere in his 
writings paid the Bible a few compliments. And 
then, again, we have ever and anon the counterpart 
of thedogma. ‘ The field of the Scriptures is moral 
truth ;” and this they would wholly separate from 
the physical ; they would draw a clear line between 
them not only in their essence, but in all their inti- 
mate bearings, and in all the relations they may be 
supposed to have witheach other. All on that side 
is moral and we give it up to the theologian—all on 
this side is physical and belongs to us, and we are 
to determine where, and in what direction, the 
boundary is to be drawn; so that if any new diffi- 
culty presents itself, it can be readily removed by 
enlarging the one field and diminishing the other. 
Thus would they run their ,scientific dissecting- 
knife between these two departments of ontology 
with as much ease as they would separate the calyx 
and corolla of a plant, or the fins and scales of a fish. 

We are not railing at science ; we are not dispar- 
aging the devout study of nature. But men should 
learn to be modest. Especially should they be very 
modest when they compare the finity—the exceed- 
ingly minute finity of their knowledge—with the in- 
finity of their ignorance. The caution has been 
abundantly given to the moralist and the theologian ; 
but certainly there is some little ground for it in the 
case of the naturalist. Above all is it necessary in 
respect to the distinction on which we are here 
dwelling. What great physical truth is there with- 
out a moral bearing? What is there in nature that 
does not either shock us by the apparent unmean- 


ingness of its mere physical ends, or run up at last 


into the domain of ethics and theology? Are we 
one or many? Are we brethren or aliens? Are 
some of us more human, others less human, or not 
human at all? In short, is there a true human 
brotherhood in distinction from class resemblances 
which are only matters of degree, and may as well 
connect us, nearly or remotely, with any other de- 
partments of nature? Are fraternity, philanthropy, 
mere figures of speech, grounded on a false etymol- 
ogy, and only other names for relation to “ being in 
general?” No folly can be greater than that scien- 
tific trifling, which would deny to a divine revela- 
tion any true authority in deciding such questions 
as these, and that, too, on the ground that they have 
no moral bearings. 

But our limits admonish us that we can not, in 
our present number, do any thing like justice to the 
many topics which this question suggests. There 
is the wide difference between it and the geological 
issue to which we have already adverted. There 
is the Bible argument—the argument from the letter 
—the argument from the spirit—the argument from 
the Incarnation, or the distinctive doctrine of Chris- 
tianity. There is the answer to the argument from 
antiquity which is so confidently put forth, and 
which needs to be presented in its real force and 
real dimensions, to show how very little, aside from 
the Bible, is known of the earliest history of our 
race. There is, on the other side, the great and un- 
answerable argument from language. And not least, 
there is the moral argument derived from a consid- 
eration of the tremendous evils, moral, social, and 
political, that would come from the universal belief 
of the doctrine of diversity now so zealously advo- 
cated. We look upon it, not only as more directly 








antibiblical and antichristian, but as more inhuman 
and dehumanizing than any that modern science has 
yet propounded, The insidious manner in which 
the issue is urged, and its vast importance in itself, 
make our apology for presenting such a subject to 
our numerous Christian readers. 


Ehitar’s Easy Chair. 

E have never seen sadder nor more anxious 

faces than those which have surrounded our 
Chair during the last few weeks. The summer, 
which should be the synonym of life, and health, 
and beauty, seems to be gradually acquiring a ter- 
rible reputation. Whether our hemisphere is slow- 
ly drifting southward, and the temperate zone is 
beginning to wax torrid, it may not be easy to say, 
but it is certainly very easy to believe. The heat 
of midsummer is so prodigious that travel must be 
abandoned, and the happy few who can escape to 
the sea-shore are alone able to defy Sirius and his 
rage. 

Yet from the sea-shore and from all the watering- 
places has arisen a cry of disappointment this year. 
It is not that Saratoga has not been clean, and New- 
port cool, nor Cape May refreshing, nor the Virginia 
springs and the mountains airy—it is not that the 
charms of landscape and of climate are less than 
they were—it is not a ery from the parents, but 
from the children, and not from the children alto- 
gether, but from the daughters; and the cry is— 
“ Beaux! beaux!” 

“Where are the men?” sighed the belles, in 
those lovely summer morning toilets, of which they 
knew the fascination so well that they grieved at the 
lost opportunities of conquest. 

‘Why should we go down?” pouted Zoe and 
Una, as they paced indignantly their chambers ia 
the hotel, indignation showing itself to be the best 
of cosmetics. The alluring waltzes wasted their 
sweetness upon parlors of dowagers and halls of 
unpolking promenaders. Passionate Strauss, mel- 
ancholy Lanner, gay Labitzky, and the Germania 
composers, pealed and appealed in vain. The list- 
eners saw little actual dancing, but as the strains 
rose and fell they dreamed of the Wilis, of invisible 
fairy dancers. In place of their daughters’ dancing, 
musing mammas surveyed the listless parlors, and 
remembered their own young balls. Vainly each 
morning younger and unsuspecting brothers were 
sent to scan the hotel-books and report of the recent 
arrivals. Uncertain foreigners, or too-certain na- 
tives, were the only record. 

“Tt’s a failure—a dull season—it’s too bad—it’s 
mean,” was the unanimous verdict of those con- 
gresses of fresh fashions and exquisite dresses. 
‘** Where are the men?” 

The men were where the scene-shifters and the 
property-men and the machinists are in the theatre. 
While that delicious dancer, to whom the young 
men write sonnets and send bouquets, is loving and 
languishing upon the stage, and bends to the ground 
in graceful recognition of the universal homage, and 
falls exhausted upon flowers, then the property- 
men, the helpers, the officials who suddenly erect 
Aladdin’s palaces, and fairy bowers, and lay out 
endless pleasure-parks and gardens, who create 
caves glittering with gems, and mysterious pas- 
sages to incredible delights, in the midst of which 
the beautiful and popular danseuse achieves her 
most rapturous successes, are all quietly hidden 
away behind scenes and under the stage, in dark, 
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damp, mouldy, smelly places, pulling strings, and 
watching wires, and shoving slides, and generally 
maintaining the dear delusion ; themselves, mean- 
while, not applauded, quite unsuspected, and not 
very happy. 

Now if you say that the places which may be 
classed under the general head of Wall Street are 
dark, damp, etc., etc., places—remark that it is not 
this Easy Chair which says so. That simply states 
that ‘“‘the men” have been kept away very busily 
making and arranging the means whereby those 
airy and alluring morning toilets were made prac- 
ticable. Husbands, brothers, and sons have been 
patiently or impatiently sitting at desks, and poring 
over books, and running about docks. While Zoe 
and Una were luxuriously reclining upon the neat 
yellow linen lining of the calmly-rolling chariot, 
upon the margin of the sea, or in country love-lanes 
and sweet-briar-lanes, John and Tom were waiting 
upon opportunity, and finding it very warm work. 
They longed to go, as much as Zoe and Una longed 
for them tocome. Their bodies were in offices and 
counting-rooms, but their unconfined souls were 
prancing upon proud horses and bowing gallantly to 
throngs of beautiful women, or driving the loveliest 
of ladies in the lightest of wagons with yellow 
wheels, or lounging in dazzling costume of unsul- 
lied white, or with grace and the frantic whirl of 
musical motion gliding, sweeping, and dashing in 
the delicious dance. Sir Richard Lovelace found 
his mind a kingdom, and the John and Thomas 
Lovelaces of this summer found their minds a whole 
round of watering-places, with all the attendant fe- 
licities and good fortunes. 

But there were also sadder men than they this 
summer, if not wiser. We Americans, who polk 


through the ball of life with such a rush and so un- 


concernedly, occasionally discover, to our dismay, 
that there are other things than speed, and that 
speed sometimes costs safety. If Aladdin is a wise 
man, it will sometimes occur to him that a palace 
which is reared in a night may have some weak 
spot somewhere, and may well repay a little inves- 
tigation. He will survey it betimes in the morn- 
ing—he will take lamps about at night—he will feel 
a little nervous about the children who are lodged 
in their pleasant nursery in the fifth story. If the 
beautiful palace shouldcome down! Just Heavens! 
as the sober Frenchmen say, what a crash were 
there ! 

Unfortunately, the beautiful palace built in a 
night does often come down, and great is the fall 
thereof. The man who has been a prince and a 
king among his fellows, by reason of supposed su- 
periority in their own way—the man who runs fast- 
est, and dives deepest, and jumps highest, is sud- 
denly discovered to have done so by machinery, 
and not by his own unassisted muscles. The re- 
spected Aladdin, whose palace was a model of 
grace and beauty, and reflected equal credit upon 
his exquisite taste and princely munificence (see 
all the papers, and hear all the private conversa- 
tion), is suddenly respected no longer; no more 
cards are left at the palace, no more carriages come 
from the great portal, the palace itself disappears. 
It is no wonder that society goes silently home- 
ward, and looks with some humility and appre- 
hension upon its own piles, and searches with 
greater care than ever into the suspected corners, 
or the spots where weakness is possible. When 
Aladdin’s palace falls, whose house is safe? You 
may go to Switzerland, or Newport, or Quebec, 
my dear, you and the children. But I must stay 





and watch. Perhaps my palace is, after all, no 
palace at all, but a shapely fog-bank, which will 
curl away and leave me nowhere, and damp, and 
chilly. Here was Aladdin, whom I honored and 
loved. Now I do not see him, and his name is a 
by-word. Go, my dear, to the sea-side, you and 
the children; but I will stay at home, and weep 
and wonder. For if Aladdin’s house goes, then 
mine may go; and if his name becomes a reproach 
—him whom I loved and honored—I wish to be 
more thoughtful, and to walk more humbly. 

It is a consolation to find that, even with us, loss 
of character is actually (of course it is theoretical- 
ly) felt as a more fatal misfortune than any merely 
financial mischance. Yet the tendency of our life 
is to regard external success as the eriterion of real 
success and genuine power, and there is a mingled 
feeling of disappointed perception and indignation 
when our admiration is found to have been mis- 
placed. And it can not be concealed that it is the 
tendency of society—perhaps with just and neces- 
sary instinct—to condemn and punish the offender 
to the end and to the utmost. Perhaps it is be- 
cause we feel what a precarious thing our virtue is, 
and we shudder at the slightest exposure, as a man 
in feeble health swears at the thoughtless intruder 
who opens a window and a draught. Like men 
balancing swords upon their chins, if one lets his 
weapon fall, and it strikes him to the heart, the 
others are nervously angry lest the excitement 
should unsteady their chins, and suffer death to 
drop upon them also. Society is an old dowager, 
whose youth was suspicious, and whose fame is as 
dingy as her complexion—who rumples her plumage 
in fearful flutter, and scowls scornful condemnation 
when some victim slips away. But there is a bet- 
ter part anda higher aim. There is no nobler effort 
of literature, and art, and morals than the attempt 
to forgive seventy times seven, and to believe that 
all sin is not deadly. It is surely the greatest and 
most glorious distinction of contemporary literature, 
especially fiction, that it is steeped in the very 
spirit of Christianity—that it teaches sympathy, 
and forgiveness, and long-suffering. It never oc- 
curs to a Criminal Judge, probably, that Christ 
wept over Jerusalem ; nor to that amiable aud char- 
itable thing called ‘‘ Society,” which is just now 
discussing the melancholy case of Hero who lived 
so shamefully with Leander, that He told him who 
was without sin to cast the first stone. 

“Oh! yes,” says Society, “of course; but you 
wouldn’t have us abolish the Penal Code because 
we are commanded to love one another?” 

Certainly, in your heart. Crime must be pun- 
ished, and the good of all demands that the guilty 
suffer. But while he is outlawed and executed by 
the commonweal, let him not be exiled from your 
sympathy and your prayers. Even as the Chris- 
tian minister goes to the condemned cell, and weeps, 
and hears confession, and prays and consoles, yet 
gives no hope of earthly pardon, so let your heart 
go in and minister to every outcast, and prove to 
him that there is a God, and religion, and generous 
human love, although he may never before have 
suspected it, and although he knows that the ma- 
jesty of law and the safety of society demand that 
he suffer. It is so easy to be selfish, and hard, and 
crushing, and to call it virtue and a proper self-re- 
spect. But it is the hardest and most solemn of 
human duties to be loving, humble, and Christian. 

Perhaps it is on some Sunday morning that you, 
gentle reader, chance to scan this page. It shall 
be a soft September day, with sweetness and still- 
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ness in the air, and a tender bloom upon the hori- 
zon. The trees, not yet reddened, wave gently 
and sigh in the light warm breeze, that, deepened 
into a cold gale, shall tear them relentlessly from 
the boughs. There is that melancholy, prescient 
of decay, which haunts the last summer days. There 
is that universal repose which lies upon the heart 
like balm. You hear the church-bells ; you see the 
slow-moving congregation ; the silence follows, and 
the sound of hymns. Then comes the sermon and 
the benediction. What myriad groups of youth and 
age, of every experience, are every where gathered 
this solemn morning! And for how many, many 
years, in countless congregations, have they all been 
gathered! They who come no longer are yet near, 
and the sound of the singing and the preaching 
which they shall hear no more floats gently out of 
the open windows and dies among the graves. 
What soft, plastic hearts of youths and maidens 
are beating with hcpe in the pews! What graver 
pulses of age throb with remembrance as the word 
is spoken! Consider that every week, in every 
year, each one of these congregations gathers to- 
gether, and hears read the life of Christ, and listens 
to his commands ; and think how hardly sinners are 
yet judged, and how pitilessly we all cast stones at 
the fallen. 

Ah! Zoe and Una, have mercy and come down 
into the parlor! Bethink yourselves in your pout- 
ing prettiness and fresh morning dresses, that no- 
thing is so graceful as goodness, nor so beautiful 
as charity. Nothing will so surely make you a 
belle, and the queen of love and beauty, as to show 
that you have both. Men admire gifts, and talents, 
and accomplishments; but they love that sweet- 
ness of nature and character which Adam loved in 
Eve. Search the records of the most famous suc- 
cesses of belles, and you will find that every man 
honored the woman who showed that she did not 
think sarcasm wit, nor heartlessness gayety. Hear 
what the grandfather of this Easy Chair said to it, 
when it was no more than a three-legged stool : 

**Grandson, when I was young, long and long 
ago, I was a beau and loved the sex ; which, as you 
hope to be an Easy Chair, never fail to do. It 
chanced, one day in June, that I heard a lively de- 
bate about the charms of two rival women at the 
Springs among the mountains. It was in the days 
of horseback and saddle-bags, and I put my clean 
shirt into one bag and my boots into the other, and 
departed to behold the belles. My son, one was 
tall, and fair, and like a camelia, when the noonday 
sun shines upon it. The other was dark, yet like 
a violet in whose heart the sun nestles. The blonde 
was brilliant, accomplished, and clever; the bru- 
nette was not. To talk with the blonde was to be 
fost in admiration among lofty mountains, with 
graceful and imposing lines and sweeps ; but you 
longed, after a time, to press them away, and 
breathe the pure, open, unconfined air and sun- 
shine. To be with the brunette—for you did not 
talk much—was to be lifted into the serenity of the 
summer sky, and to exist contented. The men 
toasted the blonde, and her name was heard amidst 
the ring of clashing glasses, and every new comer 
sought to be presented, and boasted aloud when he 
had won asmile. But the men thought of the bru- 
nette in secret, and pledged her silently, not with 
wine but with their heart’s worship, and the new 
comers asked themselves, ‘ Am I worthy to be pre- 
sented?’ The secret I soon discovered, my grand- 
son, and may you be as astute as your ancestor! 
The blonde was devoted to herself, and the bru- 





nette forgot herself. Alas! that summers will pass. 
The blonde is now a shriveled old mummy with 
gold beads around her tawny neck, railing at the 
world in which she never mated; the brunette is 
the comely grandmother of lovjng and lovely chil 
dren.” 

So said my grandfather, who was sadly given to 
prosing, but whose memory was perfect. You, 
Zoe and Una, in the absence of new men, have 
been reading the old books by the sea and among 
the hills. Is it not the same story in all? If your 
hearts have been touched—if an old Easy Chair, 
itself a grandfather, may dare to suggest what no 
younger man may, that you have been in love, have 
you not found that the blondes and the brunettes 
are much the same? that men are not very different, 
and still loudly toast those whom they do not very 
deeply love, and silently worship the real Divinity 
of their lives? Be sure of it; and be equally sure 
that the qualities which made the brunette the girl 
she was, have an immortal excellence, and will 
make you equally abelle. Think gently, and speak 
tenderly of those who trip and stumble, and your 
influence shall make men think and speak so; and 
you, even you, Zoe and Una, shall thus do some- 
thing, and a good thing, toward the happy day of 
which we all dream ; and so shall you ever be gently 
and tenderly remembered in the places which your 
youth and beauty adorned. 


THE young man of Messrs. Dry, Sly, and Lye, 
came into our office the other day with a singular 
leer in the corner of his eye. 

“How about stocks ?” we inquired. 

“ Down, rather,” replied the young man. 

“ Crystal Palace ?” asked we. 

“Plenty to be had at easy rates,” answered the 
same young financier, without moving a muscle of 
betrayal. 

lt was in May that we saw him last. In May, 
just after the attenuated procession and the in- 
augural ode and speeches. In May, just as Mr. 
Barnum had put his shoulder to that sadly-mired 
wheel, to learn, as it seems, that some things can 
not be done as well as others. 

Since the resignation of the President and the 
fall of stock, we believe, to five per cent., there has 
been a liberal display of cheap wit at the expense 
of the late chief and of the whole undertaking. 
With peculiar point Mr. Barnum has been advised 
to confine his attention exclusively to mermaids. 
With sly and graceful innuendo he has been charged 
to return to his muttons, meaning woolly horse, 
He has been, as vulgar boys about our Chair say, 
twitted with being unable to turn the Crystal Palace 
into a museum. He has endured the usual reward 
of unsuccessful effort, the bitter sarcasm and cen- 
sure of those whom he sought to benefit. 

Having declined to take stock in the reorganized 
enterprise, we feel quite at liberty to express our 
sentiments about the undertaking and its failure. 
At the most critical moment in the affairs ef the 
institution Mr. Barnum consented to give his name, 
and prestige, and efforts, to restore the value of the 
stock and secure the success of the exhibition. He 
brought to the task familiarity with affairs, finan- 
cial shrewdness, and good-humored resolution, as 
well as capital. He undertook it for his own ad- 
vantage, doubtless, and for that of the stockholders. 
Mr. Barnum is a business man, and this was a mat- 
ter of business. 

The enterprise failed. The President found that 
he had made a mistake, and resigned. But Homer 
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has been known to nod, and great generals have 
retreated. It can not, surely, be urged against Mr. 
Barnum that he did not succeed in a task that was 
universally conceded to be impracticable. It is sad 
to recall the intrepid, but limited band of directors 
and reverend clergy that marched so gallantly up 
Broadway in the semi-drizzly May-day, like a 
forlorn hope heroically charging a breach. The 
echoes of the inaugural eloquence linger still among 
the airy arches of the Palace. The boom of the 
colossal musical congress has not yet died away. 
It is a still an exhibition, and withamoral. Itisa 
sermon in iron and glass and the collected wares of 
the world. 

We inquired of Messrs. Dry, Sly, and Lye’s 
young man what would be the probable destination 
of the palace. ‘The new direction will perhaps 
hardly imitate the fate of the London prototype of 
the Palace, and remove it to some suburban Syden- 
ham?” 

The young man looked sagaciously, and said that 
he had heard no such intention expressed as yet. 
He did not know what might be done. The re- 
sources of the American genius were ample, and it 
was not hard to do any thing it might resolve. 

“Except to make a Crystal Palace succeed?” 
interposed we, interrogatively. 

That very singular leer appeared again in the 
corner of the eye of the young man of Messrs. Dry, 
Sly, and Lye. 

“The senior partner says,” he replied, after a 
pause, “ that it wes one of the bubbles of an inflated 
time. It arose from the extremes of self-confidence 
and of miserable imitation. The Yankee nation is 
the most boastful and the most foolishly dependent 
of any. A Crystal Palace exhibition was equally 
unnecessary and impracticable at that time and in 
that place. The glory of the idea had been reaped 
by England, and the prestige of a successful adapta- 
tion of the idea will accrue to France next year. 
There can not be a World’s Fair every year, ex- 
cept under very different conditions from those that 
were deemed sufficient in our Crystal Palace enter- 
prise. It is to be seen whether the Sydenham 
building will succeed as a speculation. The ex- 
penses are enormous, but every thing has been done 
in the best and most admirable manner. Site, 
convenience of access, facility of observation, in- 
telligence of classification, all these things have 
been duly considered and arranged. It enjoys 
the aristocratic prestige which is so much the 
secret of success of all things English. It is truly 
a representative exhibition of the world, and it is 
visited by twenty thousand persons a day. This 
may not be a pecuniary, but it is a popular, success. 
It is impossible not to feel that an exhibition so 
visited is exerting some kind of influence, and an 
influence toward good things. We have never had 
the consolation of that conviction—no man has felt 
that our Crystal Palace was, except to a very few 
persons, more than a curious show-box. The rea- 
son of the utter failure is to be sought in the fact 
that the whole thing was unreal, it was an imita- 
tion, it was an ill-considered speculation. But the 
event ought not to be regarded as a final failure of 
all such enterprises among us. It ought rather to 
convince us that we can achieve our ends only by 
obeying the peculiar bent of our own genius and 
the structure of our society,” ete,, etc., ete., said 
Messrs. Dry, Sly, and Lye’s young man senten- 
tiously. 

“You have a very wise man for senior partner,” 
said we, with great reverence. 











“Mr. Dry is usually so considered,” replied the 
young man, sedately. 

“Mr. Dry is well named,” we said, with anima- 
tion. 

“ T am said to resemble him,” answered the youth. 

**In conversation, certainly,” rejoined we, with 
imperturbable gravity. 

** You don’t care to take a few shares ?” asked he. 

To such an inquiry a bland smile was the best 
and most ready reply. The young man took his 
hat. 

“‘ Have you ever heard of the South Sea?” asked 
we. 

“| have heard the name,” he answered. 

“Do you know its peculiarity?” 

“No.” 

“It is very bubbly, and the bottom has fallen 
out.” 

“Ah?” 

“Yes 1” 

*Good-morning ! Easy Chair.” 

** Good-morning, sir, and pray remember us par- 
ticularly to Messrs. Dry, Sly, and Lye.” 

Their young man walked slowly away down 
town ; but as they are sure to try all kinds of fancy 
stocks, we shall apprise our readers if any thing of 
the Crystal Palace kind is afloat. 





If we could have sat in our Easy Chair at all the 
College Commencements to which we have been 
bidden during the Dog-days, how much we should 
have to report to our readers. But we have been 
struggling to ascertain the occult relation between 
midsummer heats and literature. It is notorious 
that the tropics are not favorable to the development 
of literary genius ; that, in fact, the colder climates 
are favored by the Muses. Yet the annual festivals 
of the Muses, with us, are celebrated upon the arid 
heights of the year. What was said of one orator 
is true of all: “‘ His audience were melted before 
him.” Is it, perhaps, because youth is ‘‘the time 
of roses,” that the triumphs of its literary power cul- 
minate in summer? It is surely worth a thought. 
It might not be an unpromising theme for a gradu- 
ate’s oration, But we can notenlarge upon it. We 
simply did not go to the Commencements. We 
staid in our chair. It was warm. By much sitting 
in the Dog-days the cushions of Easy Chairs, even, 
do become warm. We sat there, brooding, as it 
were—hatching, if you please—a whole brood of 
pleasant and melancholy remembrances. 

Charles Lamb lamented, in his quaint and pen- 
sive way, that he had been defrauded of the sweet 
fruit of academic instruction. Elia has made “ Ox- 
ford in the Vacation” almost as memorable, cer- 
tainly as romantic, as ever it was in triumphant 
term-time, to the most reckless and generous of 
Gentlemen-Commoners. These early associations, 
these young friendships, based upon humane and 
sympathetic grounds, founded in a common interest 
in things which are permanently interesting, and 
not temporary matters, like the tumults of business, 
politics, and affairs in general, have an indefinable 
charm, and you will find a man’s heart soften, even 
after it had grown very hard indeed, when an ap- 
peal comes from a college friend, a chum, a contem- 
porary. 

We, whose collegiate days are dim already in the 
past, yet whose heart bounds—to use the old figure 
—like that of the old war-horse at the sound of the 
trumpet, whenever an anniversary, Or a letter, ora 
chance friend recalls them, stoutly but sadly de- 
clined all invitations this summer, until one came 
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in the sweetest month of the year. To hear that 
summons was to obey. It was not to a solemn 
Commencement, nor to a College Society, nor to 
that melancholy association of the Alumni which 
rises upon the horizon of every college festivity as 
a memento mori, but to the parting celebration of 
the Class, to the festival of Hope rather than of 
Memory. We hurried to worship the rising sun. 

But over the whole day hung an atmosphere of 
sadness. In youth all emotions are intense. We 
have not yet learned to doubt the duration of our 
feeling in the very moment of its mastery over us. 
It lies now a gentle picture in the past. So soon, 
so rapidly, does Time snatch up completed events, 
and hang them along the twilight gallery of mem- 
ory. There were peals of morning music, a wind- 
ing procession under memorial trees and along 
sunny paths—there was the eager, happy crowd in 
the hall; wise collegians sad with profound expe- 
rience ; lovely girls unconscious that they were fill- 
ing old parts in a play that their grandmothers play- 
ed; anxious fathers, pleased mothers, fluttering sis- 
ters—there was soft summer air stealing in at open 
windows, the waving of fans, the long. and warm 
expectation; then the bursts of approaching music, 
and the rush and tumble of the crowd outside. 

O happy orator in flowing robes! Grave, gay, 
and graceful, his discourse proceeds. Resounding 
applause, flashing eyes, flushing cheeks, proclaim 
his success more surely than roaring guns the tri- 
umph of an army. He reviews the eventful college 
course. It is an epic of punches surreptitiously 
consumed—of tyrannical laws dexterously evaded. 
Four years of fun, of cloudless sun, to which occa- 
sional recitations and necessary chapels supply the 
shadow. What duties lie before us! We are quit- 
ting the tranquil and flowery shores of youth, and 
now our barques head for the uncertain ocean. We 
are exchanging romance for reality ; our visions are 
ending. We have beennaughty boys—yes, Amanda, 
with blue violets in your muslin bonnet !—we have 
been dissipated, and have done indescribable things. 
To us, dear companions, whose movements are 
awkward in the novelty of body-coats, worn this 
day for the first time in life—to us the destiny of 
our glorious country is intrusted. Farewell, ven- 
erable shades! Farewell, venerable maids ! whose 
patience as landladies we have tried so sorely. 
Farewell, venerated and beloved instructors, our 
affection is ardent as we part forever! Farewell, 
groves of Academe, classic Jenkinsville, adieu! 
Friends, companions, lovers! hand to hand, and 
heart to heart, tearfully we turn from scenes so 
dear, and plunge headlong into— 

“Fifty gallons of punch are ordered for the 
graduating supper to-night,” exclaimed an alumnus 
of twenty years standing, just as we were breath- 
lessly imbibing the peroration of the oration. But 
we saw the final gesture, the sweeping sleeve, the 
animated eye, the p of success 
as the orator sank into his seat, and enthusiastic 
plaudits drowned the waltz of Lanner that began to 
breathe from the band. 

Then the poem—perhaps you have heard college 
poems. Possibly you know that the poet has large 
collars and discursive extremities to his cravat. 
How the puns explode along the line! It is like 
the broadside of Nelson at Trafalgar, one blaze of 
glory. This Easy Chair must be allowed to envy 
the poets, the occasional poets. They shall not 
live, possibly, in Little and Brown’s edition, nor 
be annotated by Professor Child, most accomplished 
and sympathetic of Editors. But shall they not 








live in memories wherein to be immortal is a fate 
fairer than that of flies embalmed in amber? Sing 
on undauntedly, occasional C ement poets! 
and believe that you do not sing in vain. Years 
hence some comely matron will recall this day, and 
crown you anew with laurel yet ungrown. Believe 
in yourselves, in your poetry, and in the Future. 

But not gay only, nor grotesque, are the chords 
struck by the associations of the day. There is 
dancing afterward upon the green, in the hall, around 
the tree, perhaps. There is music—there may be 
moonlight promenades, flirtations, weeping, pas- 
sionate adieus before the “ fifty gallons,” etc. ete. 
The pale stars at early dawn may see paler faces— 
youth eclipsed ; the wild serenade may fall mourn- 
fully upon the ears of love and longing; but the day 
is enshrined and immortal. They go sadly home- 
ward, the youth that were so gay; and they who 
have never truly suffered feel the prescience of sor- 
row. They sit upon the bedside with a vague long- 
ing and regret. They stand at the window with 
an inexplicable grief. It is not an immortal sor- 
row. They are all better next morning. There 
even comes a time when they smile at the senti- 
mentality of which they were the victims. But the 
day never dawns when they do not confess that 
the sorrow was as real as any sorrow they have 
known. 

“ You were deluded, jeune homme,” says Madame 
Sangfroid in Paris, years afterward, when the youth 
confesses his regret. 

“Madame Sangfroid, is he most deluded who 
believes every thing, or he who doubts every 
thing?” 

“ C'est un dréle de philosophe!” replies Madame, 
adjusting her ear-rings. 

In a country like ours we can not over-estimate 
the value and influence of these college reunions. 
They are almost the only festivals consecrated to 
intellectual sympathy. Our dinners and suppers 
and celebrations have all reference to some political, 
or financial, or sectarian bond. But a Commence- 
ment is the feast of the intellect. However fast 
and furious our lives may be, we are annually re- 
minded upon these days that there is something 
higher, and better, and more satisfactory than the 
kind of success we are pursuing. It is the reunion 
of friendship and genial sociality. Men are but 
children. Under your whiskers and wrinkles your 
college chum sees the old boy. We are barricaded 
with business, with families, and grave affairs ; but 
we are boys at heart, or we ought to be; and no- 
thing more tends to keep feeling perennially fresh, 
than the annual meeting of those who were boys 
together. 








Some months since we noted the incredulity with 
which the French press received the reported dis- 
covery of the “‘ viviparous fish” of California. Even 
the great authority of Agassiz was not sufficient to 
convince the skeptical Gauls that so notable an ex- 
ception to the general law of nature had been brought 
to light. But Mr, Jackson and Professor Agassiz 
were right, and the doubters were all wrong. And 
what is still more strange, the fish is a very common 
one in the Golden Land. ‘“ They are,” writes a 
San Francisco correspondent of this Easy Chair, 
“ a flat, scaly fish, weighing from a few ounces up 
to two pounds. The average weight of those to be 
seen daily in our markets is some three-fourths of 
a pound.” Hundreds and thousands of persons 
have caught and dressed and eaten of these fish. 
Many of them must have seen the “ bag subdivided 
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internally into a number of distinct pouches,” in 
which a score or so of young were wrapped up, 
and cunningly packed away, heads and tails, so as 
to save space. Yet until Mr. Jackson made his 
chance-cast, no man ever thought it worth his while 
to notice the singular fact. 

The name Embiotica Jacksonii, bestowed by Agas- 
siz upon this fish, will perpetuate in the scientific 
world the memory of ALonzo C. Jackson, the 
young naval officer who brought to light this new 
fact in natural history. But there are many who 
will need no memorial of him, besides the remem- 
brance of his rare worth and brilliant promise. At 
the very time when his discovery was made, he 
was laying the foundations of the disease which 
was soon to end his earthly life. Dispatched by 
Government to California upon important business, 
in his eagerness to bring it to a speedy and success- 
ful conclusion, he overpassed the limits set to hu- 
man endurance. The overtasked system sank under 
the effort ; a disease of the brain ensued, and he re- 
turned to his home to die. One who knew him 
well thus writes: ‘‘ Young as he was” (he died at 
the age of eight-and-twenty years), “ he had already 
won for himself a distinguished name in his profes- 
sion. ‘There was no brighter intellect, no purer 
spirit, no nobler nature than his; no resolution 
more undaunted, no ambition more chastened, no 
love more true. Nature had gifted him with such 
versatility of talent and with so earnest a love of 
investigation, that few things escaped his keen and 
accurate observation, or failed to contribute to his 
improvement and delight. Hence arose that rich 
cultivation in every department of science and art, 
and that even and beautiful balance of mind which 
made him so charming as a companion, and gave 
such variety and freshness to his conversation.” 


OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

We are fatigued this month; we admit it; we ask 
favor; we plead the heat, we plead the dust; in 
short, we will plead any thing that our courteous 
readers will admit. We shall serve them, as we 
served them last month, with a letter from a friend. 
He has a keen eye; he is truthful (as the French 
reckon truthfulness). We shall let him talk for 
himself—only premising that in the translation (for 
our friend is Parisian) we have worried his deft 
Freneh phrases into our own home-sounding En- 
glish. 

“Bah,” he begins, “ what weather! Do not 
fancy that any ordinary days, or even weeks, of 
rain can have led me into such outcry at the very 
beginning of my sheet. 
months of cloud—of drizzle—of cold—of wind—of 
sour temper—of quarrelings between man and wife? 
We are now in the front half of July, and, upon my 


honor as a man who has basked on your Broadway | 
flagging under the sultriness of August, I do assure | 


you [ have seen the sun but ten times in as many 
weeks. 

“If you doubt my story, look in the papers ; for 
though they are closely muzzled on all weightier 
topics, they still venture an opinion about the 
weather. There are hints even that one or two di- 
vorce affairs are on the tapis, by reason of the ill- 
blood which has grown out of the clouded weeks. 
I put it to you, as a man of some philosophical dis- 
cernment, if a lady who has expended a matter of 
ten thousand francs on spring dresses, and finds no 
day on which she can wear them, until midsummer 
and the grisettes have made them old, is in the cul- 
tivation of a meek temperament? Nor is this the 


But what do you say to two | 


worst. What would you say of trunks packed in 
May, for Aix-la-Chapelle or Baden, and the tedium 
of the leaden sky keeping the fair proprietress in 
the winter rooms until August has fairly burst? Is 
there not here good reason for scenes? Suppose 
your pretty friend Mrs. Silkmercer kept back a fort- 
night from her corner parlor at Saratoga (engaged 
in March) untii the ‘ good set’ she counted on meet- 
ing is on the wing, would not your male friend Mr. 
Silkmercer suffer drearily for the mishap? 

“ Women (trust my word for it) are very much the 
same thing all over the world; and nothing so 
sharpens their tongues as a leaden sky hiding the 
blossom of the spring. 

** But again, the matter has affected the stock- 
market. The barometer has been quoted on the 
Bourse! A gleam of sunshine has carried up the 
funds like a Turkish victory, and a wet-jacket has 
brought them down like a new manifesto from Nich- 
olas. The speculators have made good play upon 
the weather fears of the stockholders; and the 
French ‘Bear’ has latterly made his appearance 
wrapped in a Mackintosh, and has taken the pre- 
caution to hold his umbrella under the pump (if no 
rain was falling), and has talked in a despondent 
way of the crops, and of a short harvest. 

“Our ‘ Bull,’ on the other hand, eager for a rise, 
has sported white duck trowsers—concealing his 
shiver with a small glass of Cognac—and, with a 
blue-and-white cravat, has talked sportively of the 
heat, and of the pleasant reports from the provinces. 

“Still another play of the stock-dealers [ must 
tell you of, and with the story drift away from the 
weather. A broker (who would have done credit to 
Wall Street) was speculating for a fall ; it did not 
come so soon as he had hoped; in two days his 
stock limit expired; news was favorable; every 
thing looked badly for his bargain. He bethought 
himself of a last resource. He laid his scheme open 
to a friend from the provinces, who was unknown 
|on the Bourse. He purchased for him a crimson 
| cap with a blue tassel, he ordered a straight-breast- 
ed frock, in the manner of the Turkish legation, he 
hired a magnificent equipage, and agreed with him 
| that just before the hour for the closing ofthe Bourse 
| he should drive in great haste to the Square—call 

eagerly for an agent, and order the immediate sale 
of a large amount of the three per cents. 

“ At the given hour the provincial friend, en grande 
ténue as a Turkish official of high rank, drove to the 
Bourse, and ordered the immediate sale of the large 
amount of stocks which the broker had put in his 

| hands. 
‘** People whispered unquietly ; the stranger pass- 





| ed with many for the Turkish embassador himself ; 


| at least he was attached to the legation; he must 
| be in the possession of disastrous news ; there could 
be no doubt of it. The sales multiplied; a panic 
seized the dealers ; there was a fall of ten per cent. : 
and our shrewd broker, standing ready, bought up 
enough to make good his bargain, and to furnish his 
provincial friend of the crimson cap with salmon, 
spring-chickens, and Chateau Margauz at the Trois 
Freres Provencauz. 

“ Apropos of the weather, you can not imagine 
what a cut-throat air belongs to the little country- 
places (Maisons de Campagne they call them) in the 
neighborhood of Paris, under such a wet sky as this 
of 1854. French country is made for sunshine ; its 
parterres, its gravel walks, its clipped trees, its 
dwarfed hollies, its extinguisher-topped h 8, 
want sunlight. Without it, the weeds shoot up in 
the grass, dampness rests in the hollows of the walk, 
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the peacock trees shiver like ghosts, and the tiled 
tower-tops look exceeding dismal. And the people 
are dismal in them. 

“ You, and your friend, and your friend's friend, 
have got a country-place—perhaps at Hoboken, per- 
haps at Flushing—where you go and enjoy (bar- 
ring the mosquitoes) a month or two, between July 
and September. But it is not the French way: if 
you speak of Baden, or Homburg—a la bonne 
heure! This will do. Dress and intrigue and chit- 
chat go thither, and these three make any spot en- 
joyable to a Parisian born. As for the little out- 
lying extinguisher-topped houses of which I spoke, 
they are rented, sometimes by an economic fam- 
ily of English people, with a much-enduring gov- 
erness in their train, who teaches Frenchisms, and 
suffers Englishisms. Or perhaps the suburban place 
is in the hands of one of your countrymen, who 
keeps a coach, and a coschman and footman in very 
broad gilt bands. (By the way, I have remarked 
that your people specially love a broad gilt band: 
how is this ?) 

‘+ Again, the out-of-town house belongs té’an hon- 
est bourgeois, who has hosts of friends, and who goes 
into the country three months in the year to econ- 
omize ; and one of the Paris paragraphists tells lat- 
terly a funny story of this sort of economy, which, 
for want of better things, I will set down in my 
letter. 

“The good bourgeois Didier, for the sake of a 
nice retrenchment in the year's outgoings, took a 
cottage ornee at St. Germain. A week went well; 
and though the whey and the curds, and the plain 
boiled-meat and greens, were not altogether so satis- 
factory as the cuisine of the town, yet there was a 
saving, and Monsieur and Madame Didier rejoiced 
in the saving. 

‘But Sunday came. It is a capital visiting day, 
is Sunday ; especially for those who take a short 
run in the country for a breath of fresh air, and who 
have a friend with a quiet terrace of his own, where 
one may smoke an evening cigar. Well, at noon the 
bell of the Didier cottage rang. It was a bourgeois 
friend. Madame Didier took courage at finding him 
alone, and welcomed him kindly, and hoped Ma- 
dame his wife was well. 

‘** Parfaitement—perfectly well,’ he said, and had 
loitered away with his sister-in-law, butthey would 
both follow him presently, and his two little boys, 
whom he had brought out fer a country freshening. 

“ Madame Didier looked hard at Monsieur Didier, 
and bit her lip. 

* When one receives a visitor in the country, one 
asks (or should ask) them to dine. It is the way 
hereabout. (LI hope it is the way with you.) The 
bourgeois friend of Monsieur Didier did not indeed 
wait an invitation, but the wife, and the wife’s sister, 
and the little ones, threw off their hats, and made 
the Didier cottage and the Didier walks their own. 

“ But the Didiers had other friends ; and in an 
hour there was a new touch at the bell. Madame 
Didier recognized in a fright the voice of a town 
neighbor, and overheard him assuring her husband 
that he had no idea of forgetting him—not he. It 
was a sorry thing to be shut up in a lonely country 
house ; he should look in upon him from time to 
time; he might perhaps bring, from time to time, a 
friend or two; he begged to present Monsieur 
Soaker, a cousin of his wife’s: he thought Monsieur 
Didier had a charming little place. 

“Nor was this all: acquaintances multiplied, un- 
til Madame Didier had a round company of thirteen 
—all to dine, as a matter of course. The lady of 
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the cottage, in concert with her economic husband, 
endeavored to stretch out their bourgeois dinner 
with a pot of greens for the dozen guests. The 
French have a happy art in this thing; and although 
the dinner might be somewhat maigre (there is no 
translating that word), it would yet fill the dishes, 
and discourage future Sunday visits. 

** Monsieur Didier undertook, with French poli- 
tesse, to explain the matter to his friends; he re- 
gretted exceedingly that he had been taken by sur- 
prise ; he feared he should have but a short dinner 
for them ; but, at that distance from Paris, it was 
exceedingly difficult to provide as he should be 
gratified in doing. 

“The guests, of course, would listen to no apol- 
ogies. His old neighbor—a plethoric, red-faced 
man—knew it would all be quite well; he knew 
his old friend Didier ; he was not the man to send 
a guest hungry from his table ; he was preparing a 
surprise for them; he had no doubt, for his own 
part, that he (Didier) had sent down to Paris by 
telegraph, and would serve them capitally ; and he 
tapped M. Didier on the back in a very familiar 
manner. 

‘“‘ Monsieur Didier, in a disturbed state, retired 
to consult anew with his wife. In the midst, how- 
ever, of their consultation, the Didier bell sounded 
for the fifth time. The new visitor was a gentleman 
of importance—a valued friend, Baron ——. M. 
Didier was largely indebted to him, and was just 
now looking for his interest in behalf of his busi- 
ness schemes. It would never do to serve the 
Baron with a pot of greens. There was nothing to 
be done but to make a virtue of the joke of the bour- 
geois neighbor, and to telegraph to a Paris restau- 
rateur for a dinner for fourteen. 

“ Of course the dinner was capital ; the visitors 
were charmed ; the bourgeois neighbor, more pleth- 
orie than before, grew hilarious in recalling his pre- 
diction. He knew his friend Didier. He should 
visit him again. 

“The hint was not lost upon Madame Didier; 
and the curtain talk of the economic bourgeois 
couple, based upon a bill of the Paris restaurateur 
for seven hundred frances, ended in a resolution to 
go to the Springs. 

“The next Sunday the plethoric neighbor of M. 
Didier appeared at the Didier gate, and rang, and 
wiped the perspiration from his forehead ; and rang, 
and wiped his forehead again. He looked through 
the bars, and then stepped to the corner, and walk- 
ing back to the entrance, rang again more stoutly. 
He next tried the gate, casting his eye up in search 
of the fastenings. . There was a placard over his 
head, and stepping back a pace or two, he read a 
notice that the cottage was to rent. 

“* Dame,’ said the plethoric man, ‘nous étions 


trop I" 


“Tnts matter of dinners is der of a pl t 
joke which used to be told about the Abbé Prevost, 
who was a great gourmand, and specially fond of 
artichokes (not your heavy Jerusalem artichokes), 
& Phuile—that is to say, with a dressing of oil. His 
friend Fontenelle was as great a gourmand as the 
Abbé, and quite as fond of artichokes—with a dress- 
ing of butter. It happened once on a day that they 
were tc dine together. The Abbé entreated that the 
artichokes should be served al’huile ; his friend was 
as urgent that they should be served with butter. 

arranged the difficulty by ordering half in one 
style and half in the other. But before the dinner 
was served the friend of the Abbé fell suddenly ill; 
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he grew pale ; slipped from his chair; groaned ; was 
dead! The Abbé was shocked ; lifted the head of 
his poor friend; felt his puise; saw that it was 
over ; rushed into the outer room, exclaiming, ‘ Les 
artichauts—tous a Phuile /’ ‘ Let all the artichokes be 
served with oil !’ 

“It is of course not the sort of story to be thor- 
oughly vouched for, but yet it is a good story, and a 
characteristic story. Another one, in the same 
fashion, I think can be fully authenticated. I may 
say indeed that I have myself had the honor of see- 
ing the principal party, and a very pretty woman 
she is. 

‘* Her name is Laura, and she had a pretty friend 
who shared her phaeton nearly every day, in the 
pleasant drives through the Bois de Boulogne. On 
a certain occasion, not very far back, there was to 
be an extraordinary performance at the Grand 
Opera; tickets were in great demand, end stalls 
were hardly to be found for favor or money. The 
friend of Laura had, however, by some special 
maneuvre, secured a billet for a first circle stall. 
She rode with Laura upon the evening of the grand 
performance, wearing the pink billet stuck boasting- 
ly in her corsage. 

** They had accomplished half the circuit of the 
Bois de Boulogne, when Laura was shocked at the 
sight of a deadly pallor which overspread the coun- 
tenance of her friend. She spoke to her, but the 
friend did not reply. There was no doubting the 
urgency of the case ; the friend had been threatened 
with a disease of the heart ; the blow had come ; 
she was dying. Laura snatched the stall ticket 
from the corsage of her expiring friend, drove back 
to her lodgings, and was at the play in the evening! 

“ And this is the philosophic way in which Paris- 
ians deal with life and with death. 

“The other day—a week is not gone since the 
event—a pretty girl threw herself into the Seine. 
There was nothing unusual in seeing a cast-away 
creature floating on the turbid, spring flow of the 
Paris river. But the girl in question was very 
beautiful and young. Her hair flowed in ringlets 
on the yellow water, and her dress showed that she 
had lived in-the enjoyment of wealth. About her 
neck was a blue ribbon, and to the ribbon was attach- 
eda paper carefully guarded against all harm from the 
wet, and reading somewhat in this way : ‘You can 
not find me out. I live far away from the city; I 
am miserable, and therefore I wish to die. My 
mother died when I was young—would to God she 
had lived! My father married again; and though 
he loved me, my second mother did not; and when 
she came to have children of her own, I was no 
more than a servant in the house, where I was be- 
fore so happy. And now my father is turned against 
me ; what is there left now to live for? 

‘** My father, and this other mother he has given 
me, will find my story in the papers, and they will 
read this last farewell of mine. He will relent, I 
know he will, and be sorry he could not say adieu 
to the child he once loved, or save her from so 
dreadful fate. But it is too late now. I hope he 
may be happy. It is all I have to say; and may 
God have mercy on me!’ 

** Does not this sort of philosophy grow very nat- 
urally out of the reading of Balzac, and Eugene 
Sue, and Dumas? Let your Editor of the serious 
part tell us; and tell us further, if the cheap re- 
issue of such literature will not by-and-by bring 
sentimental suicides to the East River docks, who 
will think—like this poor girl—they commit great 
acts of heroism in jumping into deep and dirty wa- 





ter? If this were the place for it, I might drop a 
hint here, moreover, about the copy-right affair, 
which seems now to be swallowed up in Cuba and 
in Russia. Query: Why not pass it, and so pub- 
lish nothing but what is worth paying for? Cheap 
things are always dear in the end. 





*‘Anp while I am in this half-sermon way of 
talk about French morals and philosophy, pray let 
me ask you, have you seen M. Veron’s last vol- 
ume of his Bourgeois Life? You know who M. 
Veron is—late proprietor of the Constitutionnel, and 
former manager of the French opera—a man who 
has dined with princes and coquetted with Duch- 
esses ; who has handled his hundreds of thousands, 
and been closeted with political strategists; a man 
of an easy, gossiping pen, and a very dining-out 
way of chit-chat; a man who had reputation for 
shrewdness, and who only sold out his paper when 
he was growing in bad odor with Louis Napoleon, 
and was determined to devote himself thereafter to 
gossip and filets. Well, this last volume of his de- 
scends to discussion about the habits and natural 
history of opera-girls, both dancing and singing. I 
think he inclines, on the score of morals, to the 
former ; for the reason that they do not desert their 
children when they have them. Indeed, it is quite 
curious to see how the old gentleman discusses the 
domestic habits of these forlorn creatures ; clothing 
them in very bright-colored hues (as if he thought 
of assuming again operatic direction) ; praising their 
good parts; speaking kindly of their litle weak- 
nesses; regretting cavalierly the informality of 
their marriages ; but never telling us a word of the 
old age of the wretched creatures whom he treaig 
80 coquettishly with his pen. Indeed, it is a sub- 
ject not apt to be treated on by feuilletonists, or Pa- 
risian writers of any stamp. Indeed it would be 
a queer subject; I fling it out as a bait on your 
side of the water—the old age of opera-girls and 
grisettes ! 

“ Do they ever reach age? Or what becomes of 
them all? Did a man ever see a gray-haired gri- 
sette? Will the suicides tell us any thing of it, or 
the stone tables of the Dead House? 





‘* Amonce other matters of gossip, let me set down 
this. A pretty woman, young, and only three years 
a wife, has latterly set acertain quarter of the town 
agog by deserting her husband ; and, after being fer- 
reted out of a suburban convent, she has stoutly 
declared she will never go back to him, and an ac- 
tion for divorce is brought, at trial of which the 
quidnuncs may find a world of fat gossip. 

“The truth is, the wife is young, and has just 
now inherited a great fortune from her father. The 
husband is old and titled. He has fulfilled his part 
of the marriage-bargain, in giving his title; she 
wishes to enjoy the title without giving him the 
money. It is to be sure a very nice case ; and sug- 
gests another one not very unlike, which is nearer 
to a ripening. 

“The fat wife of a pursy broker found herself 
not long ago a widow, with one daughter, and a vast 
fortune. The broker had been a sensible man in 
his way, and never sought for other connections 
than were fitting and agreeable to his tastes; he 
had hoped to marry his daughter some day to an 
honest. bourgeois, who would be kind, and take 
good care of her fortune. 

The widow, however (who had the misfortune to 
inherit a more sonorous family name than belonged 
to her bourgeois husband), was ambitious. She 
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formed grand designs for her daughter, and took 
means to carry them into effect. The girl was 
pretty; her wealth was known; and there are al- 
ways a plenty of broken-down old Counts hanging 
round the dark streets of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
who are quite willing to bargain their noblesse for 
the possession of youth, beauty, and money. They 
ean hardly be thought to lose much by the bargain. 
Indeed, it is said that such old gentlemen have a 
very keen scent for American heiresses. I can not 
say justly whether this be so or not. 

“ However, the daughter of our broker’s widow 
found an eligible admirer in a certain Count L—-, 
who, though not absolutely reduced, was still in a 
position that eminently needed the bolstering ca- 
pacity of the dowry of the pretty daughter of the 
dead broker. 

“The mamma was satisfied with the aristocratic 
resonance of the Count’s name, and with a little 
coyly managed difficulty gave her consent to his 
proposals of marriage. 

“In short, the affair was accomplished, and Ma- 
dame the widow of the broker could speak proudly 
of her daughter, the Countess L—— : a very pretty 
thing to be sure. 

* But the Count L was a man of the world 
and of mode. He took occasion to say to the moth- 
er-in-law, in a quiet way, shortly after the cere- 
mony : ‘ My dear Madame, we shall be very happy 
to see you here on occasion in a private way ; the 
Countess will be charmed to take you up occasion- 
ally on a drive; but you will perceive, Madame, 
that when we have society it would be excessively 
awkward to announce you.’ And the Count ap- 
pealed to the good sense of his mother-in-law, in- 
sisting strongly upon the parvenu character of the 
name she bore. The old Jady, indeed, was not in- 
sensible to the difficulties which her husband's 
name threw in her way: she relieved herself by 
dropping it altogether, end, assuming her own fam- 
ily-name, ventured the prefix of Countess. With 
this change, she appealed boldly to the generosity 
of her son-in-law. The son-in-law, never forgetting 
that a million or two of inheritance was in prospect 
from the worthy dame, overlooked the informality 
of the old lady’s action, and consented that, as a 
Countess, she should enjoy free entrée of his salon. 

“A night of entertainment arrived, and the old 
lady made her appearance in the antechamber in 
the richest brocades of the day. It happened that 
a certain Duchess arrived at precisely the same 
hour with her. The two doors of the salon were 
opened, and the Duchess being announced, entered 
with a magnificent rustle of silk and of feathers. 
The doors were closed after her; a single one was 
then opened, and the Countess —— (the broker's 
wife) was announced. The poor lady was excess- 
ively annoyed by the distinction made between 
herself and the Duchess in the matter of the doors. 
She made an angry appeal to her son-in-law, and 
received this very satisfactory explanation : 

“My dear Madame, among your people of the 
Bourse, money is every thing ; but with us, we keep 
alive certain distinctions of rank ; thus, the double 

doors of the salon are thrown open for Princesses 
and Duchesses, while Countesses and Baronesses 
enter by a single one. Pray, my dear Madame, be 
content with a single door.’ 

* But the widow of the broker was ambitious ; 
she had three millions: it is a large sum any where, 
especially so in the Faubourg St. Germain. The 
old lady had already some experience in the man- 
agement of marriage schemes. She addressed her- 





self, in confidence, to her former agent. Three 
millions and a fat widow were in the market; no- 
thing but a dukedom would secure the prize. The 
agent was active and zealous, for the percentage on 
such arrangements is always large. 

“ An old Duke in the country presently came to 
his knowledge, who had expended the greater part 
of his estate in unfortunate bets at Chantilly. Ne- 
gotiations were opened; the Duke declared that, 
with three millions, he would accept any woman ; 
he wanted no description ; it was quite useless. 

“In this way the affair was arranged in the most 
harmonious manner, the reversion of the widow’s 
estate lying in the husband’s family. 

“When the Count L—— gave his next enter- 
tainment (for the matter had been quietly managed), 
the widow-bride was invited under the old salse 
title of Countess. . She gave, however, her true ad- 
dress to the footman of the antechamber; and, with 
a magnificent entry through the double doors, was 
announced as the Duchess of Blank, hanging on 
the arm of the Blank old Duke. 

“ The Count L felt a pang; not for any flaw 
in the forms, but in the thought that the opening of 
the double doors had cost him three millions of 
francs! 

““T ought to mention, perhaps, that the parties to 
this story are not American. 








“ AnD now I will clinch this story with another, 
which, if it be true, will more than take away the 
satiric edge from the last. I must freely admit, 
however, that it has not one half of the same air of 
vraisemblance, and seems altogether too romantic 
to be true. 

“This is the way it begins: A great many of 
the poor Germans who come from Bavaria and the 
Rhenish provinces, to find a new home in the far 
away prairies by Wisconsin, pass through Paris. 
They arrive by the railway from Strasbourg, and 
usually traverse the city on foot, to reach the sta- 
tion of the Havre Railway, which is in an opposite 
quarter of the city. Almost all this distange they 
traverse upon the most thronged portion of the Bou- 
levard—passing down from the Porte St. Martin as 
far oftentimes as the Place de la Madaleine. It is 
an interesting, and yet a melancholy sight, to see 
the poor outcasts from their own German land, in 
all the quaint fashions of frock and head-dress, 
which have outlasted centuries, trooping along in 
the middle of the gayest scenes of Paris—exiled 
forever from one home, and wholly uncertain where 
the future one will be. 

“ Of course, never before in their lives have they 
seen such beautiful sights as meet their eye upon 
the Paris streets ; and therefore they linger along 
the walks, prying eagerly into shop-windows—turm- 
ing to gaze at a passing equipage—staring in won- 
derment at the brocaded ladies. 

‘* Not long ago there lingered a group of this kind 
at the showy shop-front of the Messrs. Goupil and 
Vibert—looking eagerly in at the pictures of Rus- 
sian soldiers, of English horses, and Swiss mount- 
ains, which always keep a crowd at the door. 
Among the lookers-on in this German group was a 
young girl from Alsatia, clad in the picturesque cos- 
tume of her country, and more intent than any upon 
the pictures of wide-apart scenes, which hung within 
the shopman’s window. Indeed so intent was she 
that she did not notice the leave of her companions, 
but remained rapt in the contemplation of a lit. 
tle Swiss-valley view, which recalled to her very 





fondly the land she had left behind her forever. 
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“ Recovering herself presently, she looked around 
for her ions: up and down.the street she 
looked vainly. She could not tell which way she 
had come ; her head was turned by the busy crowd 
around her. She ran fast, hoping to overtake them ; 
but, by a natural enough error, she ran in the wrong 
direction. On and on she flew, growing nervously 
excited as she went, until her eye caught sight of 
a group of people down a side-street, whom she 
thought she recognized as her own. She ran swift- 
ly toward them, only to be thoroughly frightened 
by her mistake. Her head was completely turned. 
She appealed loudly to the passers-by. She forgot 
that not one could comprehend her Alsatian dialect. 
Some smiled at her ; others, thinking her a beggar, 
offered her money ; still others met her wild look 
with insulting gestures. 

‘From these she turned and ran madly away. 
The train her party was to take left a‘ five ; the ship 
was to leave Havre the following day. Utterly 
fatigued and disheartened, the poor girl presently 
heard a clock strike five. She could sustain her- 
self no longer, but fell with a groan upon the pave- 
ment. A crowd immediately gathered around. A. 
‘ady who was passing (I would give her name if I 
knew it) ordered her carriage to be stopped, and 
interested herself in inquiries about the poor stran- 
ger; no person could tell any thing of her. 

“The lady, attracted by her appearance, or di- 
rected by the impulses of a naturally sympathetic 
nature, ordered her to be placed in her carriage, and 
drove with her to her own home. The best med- 
ical advice was obtained, and an interpreter was 
secured to make known the wishes of the poor girl. 
But it was too late now to follow her party, if she 
had chosen. A fever, moreover, had seized upon 
the poor child, and kept her fast in the wilds of a 
delirium for weeks. Then she raved in her Alsa- 
tian tongue about the wooded hills and the sweet 
brooks of her green Alsatia—lost to her forever! 
Or, with a change in her wild flights of fancy, 
she seemed to be following down the gay Paris 
streets her lost companions; they sweeping out 
of reach, and out of sight before, and she crying 
out despairingly for them to stop one little mo- 
ment. 

“ But the fever passed ; health caine to the poor 
girl again ; and she told her story intelligibly to the 
kind lady who had befriended her. The father and 
the mother were both dead; it was with kind kins- 
people that she was going beyond the water to find 
a home. She might go now, and find them if she 
would ; but the lady who had cared for her through 
that long and dreary illness, when visions of home 
floated dreamily over her bed, was now dearer to 
her than the kinspeople. She wished to stay and 
serve her: and the lady, not slackening her kind- 
nesses, would make no servant of her; but em- 
ployed for her the best teachers of Paris, and graft- 
ed on her graceful Alsatian songs the finish of the 
metropolitan schools. 

“The fair-faced stranger, so bright, so rich in 
color, so coquette with her own native graces, drew 
the attention and the remark of all the evening prom- 
enaders in the Bois de Boulogne. Her name re- 
ceived such addition as made her pass for the young 
kinswoman of her kind benefactress, and she treat- 
ed her always asachijd. People knew that a large 
dowery would belong to the fair Alsatian stranger ; 
and whether it was this or her own graces I can 
net tell (nobody ever can), she was wooed by a 
brave suitor, who succeeded in his suit, and in a 
week te-day (I write on Thursday) she is to be- 





come Countess of—no matter what. But the story 
is a pretty one; is it not? 
**] wish with all my heart it were true. 


““Weti—what next? Are you tired of gossip? 
While speaking of gossip, I feel a little curious to 
know if the American branch of the Bonapartes, by 
reason of their citizenship and quietude at home, are 
out of the reach of print-talk? How seems it to you? 
Or is yourcuriosity to know what the Prince Jerome 
has made of them so great as to overbear al) your 
notions of delicacy? It is odd, by-the-by, how cu- 
riosity, or interest, or what not, will at times over- 
run and drown all common notions which we live 
by, and pin our faith to ordinarily. I was struck 
by it the other day, in taking up a late (to me) copy 
of that staid old journal, the Evening Post—im- 
mensely conservative and proper, as we all know. 
Well, what should I see in the Evening Post but a 
long programme of an approaching marriage (it did 
not say in high life, but I presume conveyed the idea 
by ellision), with as many names of bridesmaids and 
groomsmen as ever appeared in a Saratoga letter of 
the Herald! I must confess that I rubbed my eyes. 
Itseemed to me droll. That the elegant old conserv- 
ator of proprieties—the highly respectable Evening 
Post, should chronicle such a matter, seemed to 
me most extraordinary. Just the journal (I had 
thought) to forbear mention of names in speaking 
even of the approaching marriage of the Emperor of 
France, or of the young Princess of England ; just 
the one to squat upon its stateliness in the matter of 
kingdoms, and to soar always in an elegant cloud- 
region of high conservatism. 

“IT come back now to my moutons. The Ameri- 
can Bonapartes are living, like any and all good 
American citizens, at a Paris hotel. You will 
agree with me that they show their good sense in 
this, and have done wisely (supposing them unwill- 
ing to fling off their other-side citizenship), to de- 
cline the Prince’s invitation to take quarters at his 
palace. 

“* They have dined with him, to be sure, from day 
to day; anda crowd of idle ones in the palace-ccurt 
have gathered in the evening to have a look at the 
citizens Bonaparte enjoying their cigars upon the 
palace terrace. 

‘It would seem, and does seem to many, that a 
lithe young scion of the Imperial house (albeit there 
may lie a cross in the grain from the old Imperial 
divorce) may yet be very available in view of the 
present circumstances ; for the heir-apparent, the 
Prince Napoleon, is certainly a most heavy-headed 
man, end has nothing but his striking likeness to his 
uncle to make him in any way a man of mark. 
Would it not be a strange play of fate if the next 
Emperor of France were to be the son of an Amer- 
ican lady, and educated at West Point? 

‘In that event, I suppose we might look forward 
to the growth of a Baltimore nobility ; and I should 
not be greatly surprised to find every inhabitant of 
Maryland (even to our old friend H——, of the 
East-shore) taking on a title! 

**Have you noticed Thackeray’s quiet hit at an 
Honorable Major General Poker, of Cincinnati, re- 
siding in Paris? It makes a body wince to confess 
it, but there is not only one, but a great many Major 
General Pokers in Paris, from the United States— 
not only of the army, but of the navy—not only of 
the navy, but of the militia—and not only of the 
militia, but of the New York target-corps ! 

‘Upon my honor I confess to you, that I have 
been more awed in the presence of the dashing foot- 
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men attached to American carriages than even in 
that of the Emperor himself. 

“T have nothing more to tell you for this month; 
so, adieu.” 


_ 


Cvitor’s Hromer. 


HE Dog-days are over, and our canine friends 

can now walk the streets unmuzzled, without 
fear of those amateur and professional dog-killers, 
whose eagerness is stimulated by the reward of 
half a dollar offered for their slaughter. The dog- 
law is doubtless necessary for human safety, and 
so should be enforced ; but there are few who could 
avoid sympathizing with the hero of the following 
true story : 

Not many years ago, while His Honor the Mayor 
of New York was enjoying his morning’s newspa- 
per over the matutinal coffee and roll, he was star- 
tled by a sharp and angry ring at the door-bell. Be- 
ing summoned down-stairs, he found a black-beard- 
ed and mustached little Frenchman pacing the hall 
in a state of great excitement. KM 

‘*Monsieur le Maire!” exclaimed the stranger, 
jumbling together his French and English in the 
oddest manner, “‘I am come to you vid un grand 
mécontentement. Dis morning, very soon, mon 
beau chien, my beau-tiful dog Nep-tune was my 
door before, and one of your people, un coquin noir, 
a black miscreant, come up vid un gros baton, what 
you say, one great club, and”—here the poor fellow 
burst into a flood of tears—‘“‘ and strike him sur la 
téte, upon de head, and kill him so dead as can be. 
Mes pauvres enfants stand by the window and cry. 
The Madame she come up to see, and fall into une 
passion hysterique, and den she not know nothing 
more at all. I come, but de mis-creant is quite 
gone, or I would murder him. Je vous demande 
justice. Show me the coquin, and I will him mur- 
der vid dis !” drawing from his bosom a ferocious 
looking pistol. 

His Honor tried to soothe the poor fellow, telling 
him to call at the Mayor's Office at ten o’clock, and 
justice should be done him. Monsieur, after an- 
other grand explosion of tears, went his way, prom- 
ising to make his appearance at the appointed 
hour. 

The Mayor had barely reached his Office, when 
the Gaul appeared, not at all pacified during the in- 
terval. 

“ Je vous demande justice encore,” he exclaimed. 
“The Madame est insensible, et mes pauvres en- 
fants are desolges. I would so soon he did kill 
mon enfant Jean as my beautiful dog Nep-tune. 
Show me his name, and he will die!” he added, 
grinning fiercely through his tears. 

After a while, and by dint of much sympathizing, 
the Mayor, who knew that “a soft answer turneth 
away wrath,” succeeded in calming the irate Gaul, 
and persuaded him to forego his meditated ven- 
geance against the slayer of his canine friend. He 
took his departure more in sorrow than in anger, 
sobbing : 

“* Mon beau chien Nep-tune! Mon pauvre Nep- 
tune! Mes pauvres enfants !” 

Next morning at breakfast His Honor was again 
summoned from his roll and coffee. On going down- 
stairs he beheld an odd spectacle. There was the 
little Frenchman overflowing with joy; by his side 
was the Madame, his rosy wife, radiant with smiles, 
and in the rear were their four children in clean pin- 
afores and broad-brimmed hats with blue ribbons. 





They were grouped around a magnificent black 
Newfoundland dog, whose head was bound up with 
an embroidered cambric handkerchief. 

No sooner did the little Frenchman catch a 
glimpse of the Mayor, than he sprang forward with 
true Gallic demonstrativeness, and made a desper- 
ate attempt to embrace him. But as he measured 
barely five feet one, while His Honor stood full six 
feet, with a proportionate breadth of beam, the at- 
tempt was rather a failure. 

* Monsieur le Maire!” he exclaimed, as soon as 
his feelings would allow him vocal utterance, ‘‘ you 
were so very kind, dat I must come and tell you the 
coquin noir have not murdered quite mon beau chien 
Nep-tune, and Monsieur le Medecine say he shall 
not at all die; and I «um come vid the Madame et 
mes enfants pour vous remercier.” 

He then went on to explain, in mingled French 
and English, eked out by abundant gesticulations, 
that shortly after he had reached his home the pre- 
vious day, the dog had made his appearance at the 
door, covered with mire and blood, and almost ex- 
hausted. It seems that he had been dumped out of 
the cart into the water, which had revived him; he 
had swum ashore, and crawled back to his master’s 
house. Upon examination his wounds proved to be 
severe rather than dangerous ; so that this morning, 
after having enjoyed a good night’s rest, there was 
little, save a sort of languid convalescent expres- 
sion in his fine eye, as he returned the caresses 
of the children, and his comical looking head- 
dress, to denote the rough treatment he had under- 
gone. 


“Op Jacos Barker !”—how many associations 
his name calls up among our “ older inhabitants !” 
Among the new generation of Wall Street he is 
comparatively unknown; but there was a time 
when Jacob made his mark upon the stock-brokers 
and money-changers of that monetary locality. He 
now lives and thriyes in the “Crescent City.” 
Jacob is as active and buoyant as most men at 
thirty-five ; he can not be said, however, to enjoy a 
green old age, for there is nothing “ green” about 
him, unless we discover it in the suppleness he 
displays, so peculiar to youth. An amusing story 
is related of him, where a gentleman called at his 
office and denounced, in the most unmeasured 
manner, certain persons who had swindled him 
(the gentleman, not Jacob) in some stock transac- 
tions. Barker listened to the whole matter with 
professional zest, and finding that every thing had 
been done “right,” urged the indignant victim not 
to go on so, but to forget the thing entirely ; “ for,’ 
said Jacob, consolingly, “‘ if you thrade in stocks, 
you must call thealing threwdness, or you will con- 
stantly be out of themper!” 


Dentistry is now a science ; but there are trav} 
eling operators ‘‘on the frontiers,” who set the 
teeth on edge without any scientific knowledge 
whatever. A certain notable of this questionable 
kind, who was known among the ‘‘ masses” as 4 
‘tooth carpenter,” was fortunate in receiving an 
order from an old lady for the manufacture and 
placing of an “entire set.” He went to work with 
commendable zeal, and in due time—much to the 
momentary satisfaction of his patient—lightened 
up her smile with the “counterfeit presentment” 
of pearly rows. In a few days, however, matters 
changed, for one tooth after another dropped from 
their golden encasements, and were eschewed from 
the mouth with almost the plentifulness of cherry 
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stones. The Dentist was sent for, and charged 
with unprofessional skill: he stoutly denied any 
want of merit in his work, and ascribed the mishap 
to some constitutional peculiarity of his patient. 
After much speculatien, he asked his victim if she 
had not, in the course of her long life, taken a great 
deal of calomel? Upon being answered in the af- 
firmative, he gravely told her that this calomel had 
so entirely entered into her system us to make it 
impossible even for false teeth to stay in her head; 
and, with an expression of injured innocence and 
real professional sagacity, he bowed himself out of 
the presence of his astonished patron. 


“ WuiIte there is life there is hope,” is an old 
adage, and it is sometimes curiously illustrated. 
Persons given up to die are often saved by the su- 
perior energy of a nurse who has hope ; but many 
keep off the king of terrors, for a time at least, by 
their superior determination. Old Major Dash, who 
won his brevet in the war of 1812, was suddenly 
taken down with the cholera. It was at the time of 
its first appearance on this continent, and our phy- 
sicians had very little experience. The Major sank 
rapidly, and a consultation was called. Several 
doctors, after “‘ putting their heads together,” came 
to the conclusion that the patient was fatally sick, 
past recovery. No one, however, would make the 
announcement; when the Major, suspecting the 
cause, turned to a young doctor present, and said, 
“What is the report?” “That you can’t live.” 
“ Not a chance?” asked the Major with severity. 
“Yes,” continued young hopeful, “‘ just one chance 
in a hundred thousand.” ‘‘ Then, why the —— 
don’t you work away on that chance?” returned 
the Major, with a voice of thunder. The hint was 
taken, and the invincible soldier was saved. The 
white hairs and the glistening sword of this old 
soldier waved along the victorious lines of our 
troops in Mexico; but he at last had to yield to a 
foe, if not more courageous, yet more insatiable, 
and he now sleeps upon his native banks of the 
Hudson. 


Ar a late hour of night, a while since, we were 
attracted by the appearance of a shrewish but 
healthy-looking Irish woman, sitting upon a curb 
stone near the City Hall, ard pouring out her de- 
nunciations upon the world generally, and the Com- 
missioners of Immigration particularly. In her arms 
was a fine healthy infant of afew months old, and it 
was enough to call forth sympathy even from stonier 
hearts than ours, to behold the group compelled 
from want to find lodgings upon the ‘cold ground.” 
Upon inquiring of “ Bridget” what was the diffi- 
culty, she gave to us an incomprehensible state- 
ment about her home on Blackwell’s Island, and 
the refusal of the Mayor, or some one else, to fur- 
nish her money to get back to that “ popular resort,” 
winding up as follows: ‘‘ You see, your honor, the 
State and the corporation have paid for my sup- 
port, and the devil a bit of obligation am I under to 
any one for it.” We have read a great deal about 
ill-advised and unappreciated charity ; but Bridget 
crowded a large number of heavy treatises into one 
paragraph; for all such recipients, individually, 
would say—if they were as honest as Bridget— 
“the devil a bit of obligation am I under to any 
one for it.” 


Whar is the reason that ‘‘ Quackery,” as it is 
termed, thrives and waxes fat, while the “ scien- 
tific” and the “ truthful” struggle on, and with dif- 





ficulty keep above the troubled tide of popular fa- 
vor? The human system being “‘ fearfully and won- 
derfully made,” to keep it in repair has been the 
study of the wisest minds through all time; and 
yet the experiences of the sages have very little 
weight with the multitude of patients. Specific 
remedies for the complicated ills of humanity are 
the absurdest things in the world; yet men quickly 
make princely fortunes by the sale of medicines 
that are warranted to thread the mazes of our won- 
derful ‘‘ temple,” and find out and destroy pain, as 
a weasel after rats does the dark holes and out-of- 
the-way places in a decaying building. The stran- 
ger who visits Philadelphia finds the most im- 
pressive “pile” in its fashionable thoroughfare de- 
voted to the manufacture of plasters and tooth-pow- 
ders. The most sumptuous palace of our “ Fifth 
Avenue” was found in the sale of mock sarsaparil- 
la; the finest store structure in our metropolitan 
city, the most massive granite pile that rears its 
dark front in Bioadway, and frowns over the up- 
heaving tide of our population, has been paid for 
out of the surplus wealth acquired by compcund- 
ing aloes pills. The man who made the “ infalli- 
ble” corn plaster limped through life, because he 
was so occupied in serving his customers that he had 
no time to apply his remedy to his own pedestals! 
The gentleman, who had “ the certain remeay for 
bronchial complaints,” “‘ pegged out” with the con- 
sumption. The manufacturer of the celebrated 
‘Life Pills” died at the premature age of thirty. 
Yet these remedies are popular nevertheless ; for 
so strange and incomprehensible is human nature, 
that it will pay a premium for being humbugged. 
The Galen who calls things by their right names, 
and tries to be honest with his patients, is generally 
whistled down the wind, having but little other re- 


ward for his lubor than the approval of a good con- 
science ; the palaces and the “seven story stores” 
are the inheritance of the venders of specifics—the 
very people who, in spite of the proverb, advertise 
to do more impossible things than make silk purses 
out of sows’ ears! 


An eccentric lawyer, named Burgess, many years 
ago lived in a New England village, and became 
quite famous for his “ skeptical notions.” Attend- 
ing a town meeting, after its adjournment he lin- 
gered among the groups of substantial farmer dea- 
cons who composed it, and listened to the prevail- 
ing conversation. The bad weather, the fly, the 
rot, the drought, and the wet were duly discussed, 
when some one turned to Burgess, and asked, ‘‘ How 
comes on your garden ?” “I never plant any thing,” 
replied Burgess, with a solemn face ; ‘I am afraid 
even to put a potato in the ground.” ‘It’s no won- 
der,” groaned one of the most eminently pious per- 
sons present, “it’s no wonder, for a man who dis- 
believes in revealed religion could not expect to 
have his labors blessed.” “TI am not afraid of fail- 
ing in a reward for my work,” replied Burgess ; 
** but I am afraid that agricultural labor would make 
me profane. If I planted a single potato, what 
would be the result? Why, I should get up in the 
morning, look about and growl— It’s going to rain, 
and it will ruin my potato ;’ then I should, in dry 
weather, say— The drought will kill my potato ;’ 
then I should be unhappy, because the ‘ rot” might 
destroy my potato : in fact, gentlemen,” concluded 
Burgess, in a solemn manner, “I should be afraid 
to do any thing that would induce me constantly to 
distrust Providence.” The reproof was keenly fet 
by many present; and for months afterward, the 
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farmers—with a fear of Burgess before their eyes 
—talked of the blessings rather than the evils at- 
tending their daily labors. 


Tue Temperance cause, of which so much is 
said at “the North,” is quietly working its way 
among the people of our Southern States, and we 
are gratified with the unexpected fact, that Missis- 
sippi is to-day the most thoroughly T 
State in the Union; while Louisiana and Alabama 
are rapidly abolishing the retail traffic from all their 
interior towns. It would seem that the people of 
the South come to ‘ their conclusions” on the sub- 
ject in the most philosophical way, aad that their 
celebrations are gatherings where the utmost friend- 
liness of feeling prevails. We have heard a very 
illustrative story which will bear relating. Some 
years ago, when the “* Sons” first commenced their 
labors in Louisiana, the first anniversary celebra- 
tion of a number of societies was held at Baton 
Rouge, the capital of the State. It so happened, 
that, at the last moment, there was a “ lack of ora- 
tors,” and a committee was hastily organized to 
supply the deficiency. The gentleman selected 
was Thorpe—so widely known for his Sketches of 
Southern Life. It was in vain he urged, that, al- 
though a ‘‘ temperate man,” he was not officially 
enrolled among ‘‘the order.” All objections were 
overruled, and the extemporaneous speaker com- 
menced his address. Among the audience were a 
majority of the members of the Legislature, and the 
peculiarity of the occasion had called out many 
other “‘ hard cases.” After the usual preliminaries, 
the orator proceeded to plead the cause of temper- 
ance, and assumed a position that had a ‘ tremen- 
dous effect” among some of the heretofore scoffers 
at the “reform movement.” Thorpe contended, 
that if people would indulge in intoxicating liquors, 
they should never touch them except they were 
pure, and exactly what they were represented to be. 
(Great sensation among the hotel keepers.) He 
went on to say, that, in the days of the Revolution, 
the intemperate man was only known by his rubi- 
cund nose. That, as he continued to indulge his 
appetite, the nasal organ first assumed a suspicious 
redness that gradually grew brighter and brighter, 
until the carmine tints corrugated into spots, and 
assumed the glowing brilliancy of rubies; then Na- 
ture, in her profuseness, threaded these splendid 
settings with azure veins, and the nose, once so 
comely and pale, projected out in front as a beacon 
light, informing all men that its owner carried the 
sign of a consumer of good liquor; and finally, 
when said nose was gathered home to its fathers, 
it warmed up, as with a ray of sunshine, the sur- 
rounding pallor, and even to the last shed a genial 
glow over the use of the social glass. But alas! 
continued the speaker, the times have changed. In 
these degenerate days, the intemperate man—how- 
ever much he may try to hide the habit from the 
world—is known by his sunken eye, his attenuated 
cheek, his shriveled up and contracted nose ; that, 
by its very death-like look, shows too plainly of 
the ruin going on in the system. The reason was, 
not that human nature had changed, but that ardent 
spirits had; and what was once a thing that made 
“the heart glad,” was now a slow but sure poison; 
what once made the face glow with health, now 
prepared it with the expression of the grave. The 
reformation produced by this argument reached 
many of the ‘most obdurate,” and several sup- 
posed “‘ irreclaimable cases” making a solemn oath 
at the moment that they would drink no more until 








they could get pure liquor, have been temperate 

men ever since from necessity, and so would the 

world be, if its denizens should come to the same 
thi) j ‘ 





Mr. Van Buren is attracting & great deal of at- 
tention abroad by his courtly manners and happy 
faculty of “' fitting in” to all sorts of society. The 
same qualities that made him so happily escape 
from political committalism in this country, earry 
him triumphantly through the mazes of European 
society. Mr. Clay was very fond, in his social 
moods, of talking of men and things of Washing- 
ton. Of Mr. Van Buren he had many amusing 
reminiscenves ; the one following was perhaps his 
favorite. He said, that when Mr. Van Buren vis- 
ited at Ashland (just before the publication of the 
fatal Texas letters), he was his guest for several 
days, and on one occasion he, with Mr. Van Buren, 
visited a race track in the neighborhood, to witness 
the display of choice-blooded stock. Mr. Van Bu- 
ren was entirely unknown to the people present, 
and followed Mr. Clay about with a smile of appro- 
bation at every thing he witnessed. While saunter- 
ing around, Mr. Clay said to one of the jockeys, 
** What horse is that?” ‘Martin Van Buren” was 
the reply. Mr. Clay ‘‘ nudged” Matty, and called 
his attention to the fine proportions of his name- 
sake. While thus occupied, a plain old farmer came 
along, and learning the stallion’s name—much to 
“old Hal’s” nt—remarked, “1 should not 
like to have a colt by that critter.” “ And why 
not ?” said Mr. Clay, with emphasis. “ Why,” said 
the farmer, in an oracular manner: *‘ You see the 
colt would slip his halter; he never could be de- 
pended on.” Mr. Van Buren was greatly edified, 
and Mr. Clay had his own amusement in repeating 
the story. 





Tue following incident, which has been sent us 
by a correspondent in Albany, in this State, “for 
insertion” and preservation in “The Drawer,” 
we are informed may be relied upon as * perfectly 
true.” The incident, it may be added, occurred in 
the year 1834, twenty years ago, and was known 
to many of General Jackson’s friends at the time: 

“A widow lady, in rather straitened cireum- 
stances, had been keeping a boarding-house in 
Washington City ; and during the general prostra- 
tion of active business, growing out of the currency 
arrangements of that date, had become in arrears ; 
and that she might be enabled to pay some of her 
most urgent debts, sent such of her furniture as she 
could possibly spare to auction. 

‘The purchaser was a clerk in one of the gov- 
ernment offices ; one of those public ‘ loafers,’ of 
which there have always been too many at Wash- 
ington ‘ and elsewhere,’ who run in debt as far as 
they can obtain credit, and without ever intending 
to pay. The lady called on the auctioneer, the auc- 
tioneer called on the official, who proposed to pay 
as soon as his month's salary was due. 

“The month rolled round, and June succeeded 
March, and September June, without payment be- 
ing made, to the great distress of the widow and 
uneasiness of the auctioneer. After further appli- 
cation, the office-holder refused absolutely to do 
any thing, alleging that it was wholly out of his 
power to pay. The sum was too large for the auc- 
tioneer to pay out of his own pocket, or he would 
have paid it himself, so deeply did he feel for the 
poor creditor. 

“In this perplexity he concluded to call upon the 
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suggest some mode of relief. He waited therefore 
upon General Jackson with his narrative. 

«When he had heard the story, the old man’s 
eyes fairly flashed fire : 

‘«¢ Have you got Mr. P——’s note ?’ asked ‘ Old 
Hickory.’ 

*«* No,’ was the reply. 

“* Call on him at once, then, and without speak- 
ing of the purpose for which you want it, get his 
negotiable note, and bring it here.’ 

“ The auctioneer accordingly asked P—— for his 
note. 

“* What do you want with the note?’ asked the 
office-holding ‘loafer ;’ ‘1 don’t know of any body 
who would take it.’ But sitting down and writing 
it, he added : 

“¢ There it is—such as it is.’ 

“ The auctioneer promptly returned to the Presi- 
dent and handed him the note. He sat down, with- 
out saying a word, and wrote on the back of the 

r: 

“* ANDREW JacksON.’ 

** « Now, sir,’ said the General, ‘show Mr. P—— 
the endorsement, and if he does not pay it, just let 
me know it.’ 

“ The first man the auctioneer met as he entered 
Gadsby’s Hotel was Mr. P——. 

*** Ah! how d’ye do?’ said:he ; ‘have you passed 
the note ?’ 

“*Not yet,’ said the other; ‘but I expect to, with- 
out much trouble, for 1 have got.a responsible en- 
dorser upon it.’ 

‘*« Nonsense !’ said P——-; ‘ who is it?’ 

“ The endorsement was shown him. He turned 
pale, then red ; then begged the auctioneer to ‘wait 
a few moments ;’ then went out, and in a very short 
space of time returned with the money, which was 
at once paid over to the widow, to the gratification 
of all parties.” 

It would not have been very strange if this story 
should have transpired at once ; nor would it have 
been very wrong if the Jeremy Diddler had been 
turned neck and heels out of office ; but the follow- 
ing is the only sequel : 

“P kept quiet in relation to the subject for 
years; but finally, on a remark being made in his 
presence that ‘ General Jackson never endorsed for 
any body whatever,’ remarked that ‘he himself 
knew better, for the General once endorsed for him ;’ 
and he produced, as evidence, the very note, to the 
great surprise of all who were not acquainted with 
the circumstances of the case. 

“* As party bitterness has died away, ‘and in view, 
lastly, of this subject,’ let us take up the old slogan: 

“«* Hurran ror Jackson!” 








Ir is very seldom, reader, that you will come 
across any thing in your reading more beautifully 
described than the subjoined limning of a deserted 
country village-church—a “ hospital of souls” long 
since gone to their aceount—a silent ehurch, with 
its tottering tower ever pointing up to Heaven, and 
its congregation of dead slumbering by its side, 
preaching a sermon audibly to the soul : 

“Many years ago, an assembly of Christians 
worshiped in our chureh, and all were very old. 
The officers were white with age. The pastor had 
reached his eighty-ninth year—a venerable old 
father in Israel. The ground where he rests is 
watched always by guardian angels. We have not 
many like him in our congregation. 


President, and state the case, hoping that he might 


of having seen one or more of those good men gath- 
ered to his fathers. Atlength the great reaper bore 
away the shock of corn that stood ripest in Heay- 
en’s harvest-field. The good old preacher rested 
from his labors. The sexton soon followed, and 
was buried near the gate. He had long served 
faithfully, safely passing one after another of his 
aged brethren into the house of death; and with 
the burial of the pastor his work was accomplished, 
and he laid himself down to sleep at the door. And 
now the old church was silent. The last words of 
admonition had been given ; the last song of praise 
had gone up to Heaven ; and the last prayer had 
found acceptance at the mercy-seat. Silent, all 
silent! 

“ At the head of the grave-yard was buried the 
pastor, as 1f he still watched his flock. Directly in 
front was the chorister ; and in a semi-circle around 
him were the officers. The remaining portion of 
the ground was occupied by graves corresponding 
with the form observed in the arrangement of the 
pews in the church. 

“The grave-yard was adorned with a quiet beauty. 
Willows were bending around the place, and flow- 
ers blossomed on every grave. A clear stream, 
from an unfailing spring, ran near the graves, gen- 
tly murmuring ; and pinks and violets bloomed in 
rich profusion «long the path that led from gate to 
gate. There was a holy worship there. Choirs of 
birds sung praise, and every bud and blossom-altar 
daily sent up its morning incense. It was the 
prayer of the flowers, breathed silently to Heaven, 
and the answer came in the sun-light and the dew. 

“Well, there slept that congregation, year after 

year, year after year; and the tomb-stones began 
to lean forward like old men, and the inscriptions 
upon them grew dim, as eye-sight fails. The bier 
that stood near the gate had silently rotted down 
upon the ground, and rank grass had entwined a 
shroud for its covering. The sexton’s spade was 
rusting beside his grave ; the grave-yard had itself 
grown old ; ‘but still there sparkled the brook, em- 
blem of the eternal stream. The flowers grew old 
and died in the fall, repeating the story of those who 
slept beneath them ; and they came forth in new 
beauty in the spring, silently speaking, as they lift- 
ed their buds and blossoms toward Heaven, of a 
glorious resurrection. 
“The grave-yard was still growing old, and so 
was the church. All within was left as when the 
last sermon was preached, for the good villagers 
feared to disturb the quiet of the old edifice. The 
bell was rusting in the tower; the pulpit leaned to 
one side, and ‘tottered to its fall ;’ the pews were 
decaying, the cushions were rotting. Silently as 
the fall of autumn-leaves, the glory of the inner 
temple was departing. The Brste was upon the 
dusty pulpit-desk : that was undisturbed by T1me. 
A record for Ererniry, there was no decay among 
its precious leaves. It was the sovt of the old 
church ; and like him who once taught from its sa- 
ered pages, it remained unimpaired amidst the ruin 
of the tabernacle. 

“ Think of the silence of half a century! Fifty 
years ofdumbtime! At morning—mid-day—even- 
ing; spring, summer, autumn, winter; silent—all 
silent ! 

“T recollect it one still moonlight night, about 
the middie of June, many years ago; very late, 
when every stir and sound of moving life was quiet- 
ed. The still moon bathed the old church-tower 
and the grave-yard in a flood of dreamy light. Beau- 





“Years passed, and each in its flight could boast 


tiful, very beautiful! A kind of solemn gladness 
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reigned among the tombs. Every tiny grass-blade 
had clad itself in a moon-beam, and stood adorned 
with adiamond. The rays were busy in beautify- 
ing the grave-yard, and each flower slept with its 
closed leaves sealed with a dew-drop, like a child 
slumbering with a tear just resting on the fringe of 
its eyelids. The stream, as it rippled along, was 
all of gleaming silver. One could plainly read the 
inscriptions on the tomb-stones, the night was so 
bright. 

‘“* How much of Sabbath there is among the graves 


ina still moonlight night! How calm—how holy!” 


The very spirit of solemn silence and repose 
seems to breathe over this scene, so graphically is 
it depicted. 


“AT some time or other,” says a quaint old En- 
glish author, “ sickness pulleth us by the ears, and 
makes us to know ourselves.” And as we are 
making our selections for our “‘ Drawer” from the 
long and multitudinous collections of past years, at 
this season when “ Pestilence walketh in darkness 
and wasteth at the noon-day” in so many streets 
of crowded cities—at this very moment—how many 
are watching by the sick, the dying, or the dead! 
{t is for the living—we who have the “ blessed boon 
of life’”—to think on these things. Some there are 
who have preferred a sudden to a lingering death. 
‘*When one comes to the last broken arches of 
Mirza’s Bridge, rest from pain is his only prayer. 
Lengthened illness, the protracted death-scene, 
these are not thoughtfully invoked for the helpless 
sufferer.” Such lessons are for the living: and one 
has most feelingly and faithfully depicted the emo- 
tions of a bereaved and stricken mourner, who has 
‘*laid them to heart :” 

“The months shift on and on, 
Years rapidly pass by, 

And yet still watch we keep 
As in disturbed sleep, 
The sick doth lie. 

‘We gaze on some pale face, 
Seen by the dim watch-light, 
Shuddering, we gaze and pray, 
And weep, and wish away 

The long, long night. 

“ And yet minutest things, 

That mark Time’s heavy tread, 

Are on the tortured brain, 

With self-protracting pain— 
Deep minuted. 

“The drops with trembling hand, 

Love steadied, poured out, 

The draft replenished, 

The label oft re-read, 
With nervous doubt. 

“The watch that ticks so loud, 
The winding it for one 
Whose hand lies powerless, 
And then the fearful guess, 

*That this hath run.’ 
“The shutter half unclosed, 
As the night wears away, 
Ere the last stars are set, 
The few that linger yet, 
To welcome day. 
“The moon so oft invoked, 
That bringeth no relief, 
From which, with sick’ning sight, 
We turn as if its light 

_ _ But marked our grief. 

“Oh, never after dawn, 

For us the east shall streak, 

But we shall see again, 

With the same thoughts as then, 
That pale day break.” 


An Eastern correspondent sends us the annexed 
“ Clear Case” in the mind of a Rhode Island juror 
‘*many a long year ago :” 

“ He was an old farmer, by the name of Kirby, 
and, as an [rishman would say, was somewhat ‘ in- 
nocent.’ ‘Once on atime,’ as the story tellers say, 
the old gentleman was drawn or taken up to serve 
on the jury in one of the courts. He found his way 
to the court-house, and in due time was placed on 
the jury. The case before them was argued by the 
attorney for the plaintiff. Kirby paid the most care- 
ful attention to all that was said by the ‘limb of 
the law;’ and when he had concluded, thus broke 
forth : 

“«* Od faith, clear case, clea case !—the man’s to 
blame—man’s to blame !’ 

“The lawyer for the defendant now made hi 
plea, in an able argument, during which Kirby 
seemed much puzzled, and by sundry nods and 
shakes of the head manifested the confused state 
which existed within. When the argument was 
concluded, Kirby again broke forth : 

*** Od faith, don't know—don’t know: clear case 
—clear case both sides !” 

“The Judge by this time began to understand the 
kind of character that had found his way into the 
jury-box, and thus addressed him : 

“Mr. Juryman, do you know what you have 
come here for ”’ 

“Kirey. ‘ Sartainly ; sartainly, sir.’ 

“ Jupcr. ‘ Well, what are you here for?’ 

* Kirsy. ‘To plead law and judge cases, your 
honor.’ 

** Jupog. ‘ Mr. Juryman, you can stand aside !’” 


THERE seems somehow to be a great difference 
in the world’s estimation between a civil and a mil- 
itary Hero. But some deeds have been recorded 
of noble heroism in private, unmilitary station, 
which have not been excelled on the hardest-fought 
field that ever tasked the strategy or tested the 
bravery of the most renowned of the world’s great 
generals. 

He was “as brave as Napoleon,” who, some 
three or four years ago, at an extensive fire in some 
inland town in Massachusetts, having heard that a 
keg of powder was stored in an apartment of a 
building that was on fire, entered through the gath- 
ering flame and smoke, and without saying a word 
to impart fear to those who were endeavoring io 
quell the conflagration, bore from the burning build- 
ing the already half-charred repository of the dread- 
ful elements whose explosion would have carried 
‘* swift destruction” to a score of his fellow-men, 
and deposited it in a place of safety. There was a 
“ brave man”—brave in a good, a humane cause. 

John Maynard was a brave man—one of the 

“ bravest of the brave.” 
. Do you remember him, reader? Probably not. 
If you have heard of him at all, you have forgotten 
him. But his name is recorded “in the dispatches” 
of Humanity. He was nothing but a helmsman, 
a great many years ago, of a steamboat, called “'The 
Jersey,” on Lake Erie. He was a bluff, weather- 
beaten sailor, tanned by many a stormy tempest ; 
but he had a good and tender heart in his bosom, 
and was called “‘ Honest John Maynard” from one 
end of Lake Erie to the other. . 

It was about four o'clock in the afternoon, and 
the nearest land, in the neighborhood of the town 
of Erie, on the southern shore of the lake, was 
about ten miles distant. The captain, coming up 
from his cabin, called out to a sailor: 
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“Dick Fletcher, what's all that smoke coming 
out of the hold ?” , 

“It’s from the engine-room, I guess,” said the 
man. ; ; 
“Go down quick and see,” said the captain, 
“and let me know. No noise—no alarm—quietly, 
now.” 

The sailor went below, and in a minute came 


back : 

‘* The hold’s on fire ! captain.” 

The captain rushed down, and found the account 
was but too true. Some sparks had fallen on a 
bundle of tow; no one had seen the accident ; and 
now not only much of the baggage, but the sides of 
the vessel were in a smouldering flame. 

All on board, passengers as well as sailors, were 
called together ; and two lines being made, one on 
each side of the hold, buckets of water were passed 
and re-passed ; they were filled from the lake, flew 
along a line of ready hands, were dashed hissing on 
the burning mass, and then passed on to the other 
side to be re-filled. For some minutes it seemed 
as if the flames were subdued. 

In the meantime the women were clustering 
round John Maynard. He was the only man un- 
employed who was capable of answering their ques- 
tions. 

** How far is it to land?” asked one. 

** How long shall we be in getting in?” inquired 
another. 

“Is it very deep?” asked a third, in an agony of 
terror, 

“Can they see us from the shore?” demanded a 
fourth, in tones of despair. 

The helmsman answered as well as he could: 
“There was no boat; it had been left at Buffalo to 
be repaired ;” they ‘‘ might be seven miles from 
shore”—they ‘‘ would probably be in in forty min- 
utes ;” he “couldn’t tell how far the fire had 
reached,” &c.; “but,” he added, “ we are all in 
great danger ; and | think if there was a little less 
talking and a little more praying, it would be all the 
better for us, and none the worse for the boat.” 

“How does she head?” shouted the captain. 

“West sou’-west, sir,” answered Maynard. 

“‘ Keep her sou’ by west,” cried the captain ; ‘‘ we 
must go ashore any where /” 

Just at that moment a draught of wind blew 
back the flames, which soon began to blaze up 
more furiously against the saloon, and the partition 
between it and the hold was soon on fire. Then 
long wreaths of smoke began to find their way 
through the skylight; and the captain seeing this, 
ordered all the women forward. 

The engineer now put on his utmost steam ; the 
American flag was run up and reversed, in token of 
distress; and water was flung over the sails, to 
make them hold the wind. 

And still John Maynard stood by the wheel, 
though he was now cut off, by a sheet of smoke and 
flame, from the ship's crew. 

Greater and greater grew the heat. The engineers 
fled from the engine-room, the passengers were clus- 
tering round the vessel's bow; the sailors were 
sawing off planks on which to launch the women ; 
the boldest were throwing off their coats and waist- 
coats, and preparing for one long struggle for life. 

And still the coast grew plainer, and plainer ; the 
paddies as yet worked well; they could not be 
more than a mile from shore, and boats were even 
Row starting to their assistance. 

“John Maynard,” cried the captain. 

* Ay, ay, sir!” said John. 





“Can you hold on five minutes longer ?” 

“Tl try, sir.” 

And he did try. The flames came nearer and 
nearer; a sheet of smoke would sometimes almost 
suffocate him; his hair was singed, and his blood 
seemed on fire with the fervent heat. Crouching 
as far back as he could, he held the wheel firmly 
with his left hand, till the flesh shriveled, and the 
muscles cracked in the flames. And then he 
stretched forth his right, and bore the agony with- 
out a scream or a groan! 

It was enough for him that he heard the cheer of 
the sailors to the approaching boats ; the cry of the 
captain, ‘‘The women first—every man for him- 
self—-and Gop for us all!” 

“And these were the last sounds he heard.” 
How he perished was never certainly known. 
Whether, dizzied by the smoke, he lost his footing 
in endeavoring to come forward, and fell overboard, 
or whether he was suffocated by the dense smoke, 
his comrades could not tell. 

At the moment the vessel struck the boats were 
at herside ; passengers, sailors, and captain leaped 
into them, or swam for their lives. All, save he to 
whom they all owed every thing, escaped. 

The body of John Maynard sleeps in peace by 
the side of green Lake Erie ; his spirit was com- 
mended to his FaTHER’s hands. 

Better than fame won at the cannon’s mouth in 
the ardor of conquest ; far better than battle “for 
that which perisheth,” is the lasting renown of this 
soldier of Humanity. 

It is a pleasure to think that when years have 
rolled away his memory will be perpetuated, even 
in these desultory pages. 


THERE is a very amusing story told of old An- 
drew Jackson Allen, a kind of Caleb Quotem in 
the theatrical profession; now an actor, now a 
body-servant, next a blacksmith, and finally a 
maker of gold and silver leather masks, and other 
stage properties. He was known to hundreds who 
never set foot in a theatre in their lives. 

He was very deaf, and had an impediment in his 
speech which prevented his pronouncing an m or 
an n correctly. 

“T bust talk,” said he one day to a friend, “I 
expect, as lo’g as I live, as if I'd got a perpetual 
cold id by ‘ed. I cad’t prodoudce addy thidy that’s 
got ad eb or ad ed id it, as it should be prodoudced.”’ 

Allen was a sturdy American ; and on one occa- 
sion he went around portions of the South, engaged 
in sending up a series of balloons, in opposition to 
an old Frenchman ; appealing in his advertisements 
to the patriotic feelings of his ‘‘ patrons” to sustain 
his balloons, on the ground that they were the 
“true American article,” while those of his rival 
were decidedly French. 

In the course of his peregrinations he went into 
Virginia, causing his balloons to ascend from every 
village. At one of his stands he found great diffi- 
culty in getting together the proper materials for 
generating gas ; nevertheless he advertised that the 
exhibition would take place ; and providing a quan- 
tity of the spirits of turpentine to burn under the 
balloon, he hired a large garden, into which the 
Virginians flocked in great numbers, each paying 
fifty cents at the gate. bia 

When the hour of ascension arrived the exhibitor 
found that, with all his exertions, it would be im- 
possible to cause the balloon to mount! He had a 
number of juvenile assistants, who were busy about 
the inner enclosure, and to them he addressed him- 
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self, first handing an old “ bull’s-eye” watch to the 
foremost. 

* Look a’ here, boys, I’ve got to go a’d purchase 
sobe bore sulphuric acid: you take this watch, a’d 
whed the hadds p’idtes to the hour of two, set fire 
to this here turpedtide. Do you hear?” 


The boys said they did hear, and promised to 
obey instructions implicitly. And they were as 
good as their word. 

The master-spirit made his way to the gate, where 
he requested the door-keeper to “ha’d over the 

udds ;” 


“There’s such a crowd dowd there,” said he, 
“that there’s do telli’g wa’t bay happed id the 
codfusiod.” 

He mounted a pony which he had wisely pro- 
vided for the purpose, and galloped off for the drug- 
store ; but mistaking the way, he found himself, at 
precisely two o’clock, on a very high hill overlook- 
ing the scene of his late operations. 

The boys, as we have said, were true to their 
promise, and communicated the fire to the turpen- 
tine at the appointed time. The balloon went up, 
but it was in small flaky fragments ; and the hum- 
bugged Virginians began to look about for the oper- 
tor—but in vain! 

With six hundred dollars in his pocket, Allen 
was wending his way toward some city where gas 
could be more easily generated. In giving an ac- 
count of the affair, he said: 

“Codfoud the idferdal thi’g! I fou’d there was 
do use id tryi’g to bake it rise; so as | dislike bak- 
i’g apologies, I thought I would bake byself scarse, 
which I did so ; a’d whed I got od that hill, a’d look- 
i’g back, see that the boys had set fire to the bal- 
lood, such a sboke rose up that it looked like a 
you’g Soddob a'd Goborrah !” 


Some wag enumerates the following among the 
** Drops of Comfort generally administered by friends :” 

“ Reading a newspaper on a railroad, containing 
an account of ‘Five-and-twenty lives lost!’ on 
the same road, and near the same place, only the 
day before ! 

** Losing a small fortune in an unlucky specula- 
tion, and all your friends wondering how you could 
have been ‘ such a fool.’ 

“ Putting on a white neckcloth, which you fancy 
becomes you, and being hailed all the evening as 
‘ waiter !” 

“‘ Breaking down before ladies in the middle of a 
song, and a malicious rival calling out ‘ Encore! 
encore !” 


Tue often-quoted adage, “‘ Poeta nascitur, non 
fit”—a poet is born, not made—has become per- 
haps something musty. The thought has been bet- 
ter expressed in a very ‘“‘ free” poetical rendering : 

“A man can not make himself a poet, 
No more ’n a sheep can make itself a go-at '” 
The author of ‘* The Sorrowful Death of Peter Gray 
and Lizianny Querl” has proved, however, after the 
manner of Mr. Samuel Patch, that “ some things can 
be done as well as others,” even in poetry; “in 
token of which” please observe the following : 
“My song is of a nice young man 
Whose name was Peter Gray ; 
The State where Peter Gray was born 
Was Pennsylvani-a. 
“This Peter Gray did fall in love 
All with a nice young girl ; 
The name of her I'm positive 
Was Lizianny Querl. 


“ When they were going to be wed, 
Her father, he said ‘ No!’ 
And brutally did send her off 
Beyond the Ohi-o. 
“When Peter found his love was lost, 
He knew not what to say ; 
He’d half a mind tv jump into 
The Susquehanni-a. 
 A-trading he went to the West, 
For furs and other skins, 
And there he was in crimson dress’d, 
By bloody In-ji-ins. 
“When Lizianny heard the news 
She straightway went te bed, 
And never did get off of it 
Until she di-i-ed ! 
“Ye fathers all a warning take— 
Each one as has a girl— 
And think upon poor Peter Gray 
And Lizianny Querl.”’ 


THER is a moral—and “ the times give it proof” 
—in the ensuing quatrain ; but how about the gram- 
mar of the same? It seems to “ knock” old Pris- 
cian, and yet it has found defenders : 

“Thus when two dogs are fighting in the streets, 

A third dog one of these two dogs meets ; 

With angry teeth he bites him to the bone, 

And this ’ere dog suffers for what that ’are dog’s done.” 


TueERE is no better advice—next to “‘ temperance 
in all things”—as to the avoidance of what would 
assist a disease like the cholera, for example, than 
Hood’s directions as to health, in a letter to a friend: 

“Take precious care of your precious health; 
but how, as the housewife says, to make it keep. 
Why, then, don’t smoke-dry it, or pickle it in ever- 
lasting acids, like the Germans. Don’t bury it ina 
potato pit, like the Irish. Don’t preserve it in spir- 
its, like the barbarians. Don’t salt it down, like 
the Newfoundlanders. Don’t pack it in ice, like 
Captain Back. Don’t parboil it like gooseberries. 
Don’t pot, and don’t hang it. A rope is a bad ‘ cor- 
don sanitaire.’ Above all, don’t despond about it. 
Let not anxiety have ‘thee on the hip.’ Consider 
your health as your greatest and best friend, and think 
as well of it, in spite of all its foibles, as you can. For 
instance, never dream, though you may have a ‘clev- 
er hack,’ of galloping consumption, or indulge in the 
Meltonian belief that you are going the pace. Nev- 
er fancy every time you cough you are going to pot. 
Hold up, as the shooter says, over the roughest 
ground. Despondency, in a nice case, is the over- 
weight, that you may kick the beam and the bucket 
both at once. In short, as with other cases, never 
meet trouble half way, but let him have the whole 
walk forhis pains. I have even known him to give 
up his visit in sight of the house. Besides, the best 
fence against care is ha! ha!—wherefore care to 
have one around you whenever you ean. Let your 
‘lungs crow like chanticleer,’ and as like a game 
cock as possible. It expands the chest, enlarges 
the heart, quickens the circulation, and, like a trum- 
pet, makes the ‘ spirit dance.’” 


One scarcely knows whether to laugh, or to 
‘* point a moral” in the following story of a “‘ worst- 
ed” tradesman, lately ‘‘taken in and done for,” in 
a provincial town in England : 

* A man some six feet three inches in height, and 
of Herculean build, went into the place of one of 
the Worcester shop-keepers, and asked if they had 
got any ‘ whirlers’—that is, stockings without feet. 





“*No,’ said the shop-keeper; ‘but we have got 
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some famous big and strong stockings, as will just 
suit such aman as you.’ 

*** Let’s ha’e a look at ’em,’ said the man. 

“The counter was immeciately covered with a 
quantity. The working Hercules selected the 
largest pair, and said: 

««* What’s the price of them?’ 

“*Four shillings and ninepence,’ was the re- 
joinder. 

“Can you cut the feet off of them?’ was the 
next query. 

***Oh, certainly,’ said the shop-keeper. 

“*Then just cut them off,’ was the laconic direc- 
tion. 

“No sooner said than done. The long shop- 
shears were applied, and instantly the stockings 
were footless. 

“* And what’s the price of ’em now?’ asked the 
‘customer,’ with all the composure imaginable. 

“* Price of them now!” echoed the ‘ worsted’ mer- 
chant, surprised beyond measure at the absurdity of 
the question ; ‘ why, four shillings and ninepence, 
to be sure!’ 

“* Four shillings and ninepence!” exclaimed the 
purchaser ; ‘I never gave but one shilling and six- 
pence for a pair of “ whirlers” in my life’-—and he 
laid down that amount upon the counter. 

“* Well,’ replied the tradesman, chopfallen and 
fairly outwitted, throwing the mutilations at him, 
‘take them, and be off with you? You’ve “ whirl- 
ed” me this time, but I'll take good care that neither 
you nor any of your roguish gang shall do it again 
as long as J live!’” 

This will remind the reader, perhaps, of the cute 
Yankee auctioneer, who, after disposing of a violin, 
after a hard bidding, to a close-fisted buyer, went 
on: 


“Now, gentlemen, how much m’ offered for the 
Bow ?—how much?—how much m’ offered for the 
Bow?” 

Expostulation was useless.- The fiddle and the 
bow, he said, were in separate “ classes,” so that 
the former was not so very cheap, after all! 


THE poor tailor in the following limning from a 
New Orleans journal some ten or fifteen years ago, 
seems to have fared no better on one horn of a di- 
lemma than on another: 

“ Will you pay me this bill, Sir?” said a tailor in 
Charles Street, to a waggish debtor. 

“Do you owe any body any thing?” asked the 
wag. 

“ No, Sir,” replied the tailor. 

* Then you can afford to wait!” and off he walked. 

A day or two afterward the tailor called again. 
Our wag was not “ at his wit’s end ;” so, turning to 
his creditor, he said: 

“ Are you in debt to any body ?” 

“Ves, Sir, I am sorry to say I am.” 

“Well, why don’t you pay?” 

“T have'nt got the money, replied the tailor, with 
a woe-begone countenance. 

“That’s just my case, my dear Sir! Iam glad to 
perceive that you can appreciate my position. I 
always respected your judgment, Sir. Give us your 
hand, Sir!” 

Not altogether unlike a case recorded of San 
Francisco, in the opening year of the golden har- 
vest : 

An unsuccessful adventurer in the auriferous re- 
gion, having staid for a long time at an expensive 
hotel in the city without having paid a “red cent” 





for board, although his bill had often been presented 
by the landlord, was one day waited upon by that 
personage, with a very determined aspect, when 
the following conversation ensued : 

Lanporp. ‘I have brought you your bill again 
this morning, Mr. ——, and | want the money. I 
have sent it to you by the book-keeper several times 
before, but you have paid no attention whatever to 
it. Now, what I wish to say is, that I shall wait 
no longer. For every thing that J buy, I am obliged 
to pay, and pay, too, in cash down. Every thing 
is at a high figure, and I can’t afford to keep a hotel 
in San Francisco, unless I collect all my bills.” 

**Can’t afford it!” exclaimed the delinquent 
boarder; “then why in thunder don’t you sell out 
to somebody that can afford it? That's the best 


thing you can do!” 


Tue first Indian that was capitally executed by 
the Cherokees, under Cherokee laws and by a Cher- 
okee sheriff, was a fellow named “ Nat,” who was 
hanged about five miles from the town of Van Bu- 
ren, in Arkansas, for the murder of another Indian 
who was called ‘‘ Musquito.” The singular and 
almost laughable particulars of the execution were 
recorded at the time by an eye-witness : 

“The sheriff had caused a gallows to be erected 
a short distance from the court-lodge, but when 
the culprit was brought to it, he being a very tall 
man, it was found to be too short ‘ for his accommo- 
dation,’ and some other place had to be sought for 
the execution. 

“The whole band of Indians, with the sheriff and 
‘Nat’ in the midst of them, then betook themselves 
to the banks of the Arkansas, in search of a proper 
tree from which to suspend the prisoner ; and, after 
a little time, a tall cotton-wood was found, with a 
projecting limb far up the trunk, that, in the opinion 
of all, was suitable for the purpose. 

“Nat, now that all things were ready, expressed 
a wish to bathe in the river once more, which he 
was permitted to do, carefully guarded by the rifles 
from the shore. He went into the water, frolicked 
about for some time, swam to and fro with great 
apparent pleasure, then came to the shore, donned 
his blanket, and stood ready for the last act of the 
drama. 

“The sheriff now told him to climb the tree, 
which he commenced doing, the officers of the law 
toiling up after him with the fatal cord. ‘Nat’ 
reached the projecting branch of the tree, and was 
desired by the sheriff to work himself out upon it as 
far off from the trunk as he could, which was done, 
when the sheriff adjusted the noose around his neck, 
and tied the other end of the rope around the 
limb ! 

“ All these preparations were conducted with the 
utmost coolness, and the most perfect good under- 
standing existed between the sheriff and the Indian. 
When all the arrangements were completed, the 
sheriff told ‘ Nat’ that he would slide down the tree 
to the ground, and make a signal when he, the pris- 
oner, must jump off the limb—to all which ‘ Nat’ 
cheerfully assented. 

“The sheriff reached the ground, and looking up 
to the limb upon which sat the poor victim, he 
shouted : 

“« Now, “ Nat,” you red rascal, jump!’ And jump 
‘Nat’ did; and, after a few struggles, hung a mass 
of lifeless clay, to the infinite wonderment of his 
red brethren, who had never before been regaled 
with the sight of an execution of that kind.” 





Literary 
Gan Eden ; or, Pictures of Cuba (published by Shel- 
don, Lamport, and Blakeman), presents the poetical 
and romantic aspect of island life in Cuba in a tone 
of enthusiastic admiration. To the excited imagin- 
ation of the writer, Cuba has no history. Its name 
summons up but a single sublime figure. Before 
Columbus, its annals are a blank—after him, a re- 
pulsive record of war and commerce. Cuba, to this 
writer, is the land of the lotus, and the abode of si- 
rens. His arrival in Havana seemed like the en- 
trance to Paradise. As the dark gray rocks and 
white tower of the Moro Castle grew plainer over 
the terraced roofs and glittering houses of the city, 
one might think that he had discovered for the first 
time the populous Cathay for which Columt 


Patires. 


rary residence on the island, with a brief sketch of 
its history from the time of Columbus to the present. 
The writer believes that the destiny of Cuba is 
annexation to the United States. He sets forth 
his views forcibly, and sustains them by various 
plausible considerations. The most interesting 
portion of his book, however, as well as, in our 
view, the most valuable, is that which treats of the 
peculiar features of Cuban society. Here he is 
entirely at home, and writes gracefully and with 
effect. His pictures are not so deeply tinted as 
those in Gan-Eden, but they show evident marks 
of fidelity, and are by no means deficient in anima- 
tion. No reader who wishes to gain a lively idea 





longed. Not more strange, not more rich, not more 
beautiful than the vast landlocked bay of Havana, 
with its ships and its shores, is the bay of Naples, 
er the roadstead of Genoa. A profusion of gay flags 
floated from an endless line of masts. Negroes, in 
bright jackets and briefest trowsers, thronged the 
quays of yellow stone. As a part of the me te 
panorama, were large square stone wareh 


of the p t state of Cuba should fail to possess 
himself of the contents of this volume. 

Na Motu, or Reef Rovings in the Southern Seas, 
by Epwarp T. Perkins, is a narrative of personal 
adventures at the Hawaiian, Georgian, and Society 
Islands. The incidents related are comprised be- 
tween the years 1848 and 1853. They include a 
variety of nautical experiences, both grave and hu- 





fronted with low colonnades—elegant dwellings in 
the Italian style, relieved by bright green jalousies 
and plumes of graceful foliage—the gay volantes, 
brilliant with silver, rolling in and out of enormous 
gateways. Behind the fanciful lines of the pictur- 
esque houses, rose now and then the sombre gray 
towers of a Romanesque church, or the high-peaked 
roof of a huge convent. 

Nor did the daily routine of existence in Havana 
strike the unaccustomed eyes of our traveler with less 
lively sensations. People in the tropics rarely per- 
petrate the wild excesses with which the northern 
traces warm their frozen blood. The tropics are the 
home of temperance and regularity. The very winds 
are methodical in their madness, and give timely 
notice of their intended orgies. The life of a Ha- 
vana dandy is as systematic as that of a New En- 
gland deacon. The morning is passed quietly and 
calmly. The afternoon melts imperceptibly away 
at one of those Creole dinner-tables which so com- 
bine elegance of arrangemen’ with refinement of 
manners, as, like the celebrai= suppers of Plato, 
to form ‘a pleasure not for the moment only, but 
for many succeeding days.” Then comes the serene 
lounge in the balcony with some domestic charmer, 
or the saunter along the crowded Paseo. But it is 
in the dance of Cuba that the Creole finds the true 
rhythmic utterance of his warm, languid life. His 
enthusiasm for the “‘ poetry of motion” inspires the 
author with its irresistible afflatus, and he discourses 
eloquently on the institution of dancing, in its moral 
and social influence. 

Leaving the enchantments cf Havana, he explores 
the beautiful recesses of the interior, of which his 
graceful and graphic sketches present a vivid idea 
to the reader. His descriptions of rural life forma 
Singularly interesting portion ofthe volume. Though 
every thing is seen in a brilliant purple light, he 
seems to be an accurate observer of facts—while he 
kindles the imagination of his readers, he by no 
means leaves them destitute of a valuable collection 
of informing materials. His book, we think, has 
every quality to win the public favor, and can scarce- 
ly = of a wide and lasting popularity. 

——— prosaic, but not less instructive charac- 
ter, is History of Cuba by Maturin M. Bautov 
(published by Phillips, Sampson, and Co.), con- 
taining the result of observations during a tempo- 





» as well as descriptions of life on shore. 
The sketches are without pretension to literary 
merit, but their careless and almost colloquial style 
will doubtless attract many readers. The volume 
is brought out with a good deal of typographical 
show, and is illustrated by twelve lithographic en- 
gravings. (Published by Pudney and Russell.) 


Another novel founded on the experiences of 
“fast life’ in New York and Boston is published 
by J. C. Derby, entitled Easy Nat, aiming to hit 
off the evils of intemperance, the dangers of dissi- 
pation, the follies of fashion, and the wages of sin 
The author is Mr. A. L. Stimson, 


in large cities. 
who shows great familiarity with the scenes he de- 
scribes, and considerable power of expression, 
though his forte does not lie in the construction of 
a plot. His characters, which are evidently sug- 
gested by real life, are sustained with great natural- 
ness, and though often placed in awkward positions, 
do not call forth the indelicate allusions and de- 
scriptions, from which works of this kind are seldom 
free. On the whole, the story may be commended 
for its lively portraitures and its wholesome moral 
tendencies. 

Evans and Dickerson have received three new 
volumes of Little, Brown, and Co.’s excellent edi- 
tion of The British Poets, containing the poetical 
works of Sir THomas Wyatt, the Earlof Surrey, 
and THomas CaMPBELL, with memoirs of the au- 
thors and illustrative notices. The biography of 
Campbell is interesting. It is from the pen of the 
Rev. W. A. Hitz, who is connected with Camp- 
bell’s family by marriage with his favorite niece. 
This edition entirely justifies the extensive popu- 
larity which it has acquired. 

Bertha and Julia ; or, the Parsonage of Beech Glen, 
by Exizapetu Oakes Smitu. (Published by J. 
C. Derby.) In this romance, as it is termed in the 
title-page, the interest depends less on an artistic- 
ally-managed plot, than on the representative char- 
acter of the principal personages, who are used as 
illustrations of general ideas. The narrative has 
too few incidents for dramatic effect ; fragmentary 
in its construction, its progress is impeded by the 
want of unity of form ; the transitions from the jour- 
nals of the two leading characters—of which the 
main body of the book is description, 
are sudden and often perplexing ; and the mass of 
thought, for which the story serves as a vehicle, will 
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doubtless prove a burden to readers in quest of 
amusement. But judging the work from the point 
of view in which it appears to have been written, 
we find in it a series of subtle analyses of character, 
a bold and vigorous discussion of various questions 
of philosophical and social interest, and several sin- 
gularly felicitous individual portraitures, which, in 
reality, are sketches of prevailing types in modern 
society rather than of persons. The general tone 
of reflection betrays a highly contemplative mind, 
and one which loves to embody the loftiest concep- 
tions ina mystic or allegorical form. A fine essence 
of poetry pervades the volume, though the imagin- 
ative element is not so absorbing as to prevent un- 
common strength and acuteness of thought. The 
contrast between Bertha and Julia—the two prom- 
inent female characters—is admirably preserved, 
forming a moral perspective of rare beauty and sig- 
nificance; while the dreaming, sensitive, high- 
principled, noble-minded, but too romantic Ernest 
Helfenstein, presents a development of character 
that is by no means limited to the Parsonage of 
Beech Glen. As regards the literary execution of 
this work, its pure, transparent, and forcible dic- 
tion, and its affluence of poetical imagery, suggest 
a favorable comparison with the previous prose 
writings of the author, remarkable as they are for 
their richness and force of expression. 

Stringer and Townsend have completed the serial 
publication of The Practical Draughtsman, trans- 
lated from the French of ARMENGAUD, by WILLIAM 
Jounson, forming a large quarto volume, with a 
profusion of diagrams and pictorial illustrations. 
The work comprises a complete course of mechan- 
ical, engineering, and architectural drawing, in all 
its numerous relations to the constructive arts. We 
are not competent to offer an opinion as to its tech- 
nical merits ; but the high reputation which it has 
gained abroad, the copiousness of its details, and 
the beautiful finish of its execution, commend it to 
the attention of those to whom the branches of 
which it treats are subjects of special interest. 

The American Cottage Builder, by Jonn Buttock 
(published by Stringer and Townsend), furnishes a 
variety of designs, plans, and specifications, of dif- 
ferent cottage edifices, from the cheapest structures 
to the most costly dwellings. In addition to the prac- 
tical details, which compose the principal part of 
the volume, the author presents some instructive 
suggestions in regard to the influence of Art and 
Artists on the progress of civilization. 

The Youth of Jefferson (published by Redfield) is 
founded on certain legendary reminiscences in the 
early life of the great Virginian, which the author 
has wrought up into a lively, humorous story, 
abounding in effective dramatic touches, admirable 
delineations of character, and vivid illustrations of 
society in the Old Dominion nearly a century ago. 
The work is published anonymously, but the deli- 
cate and finely-flavored style betrays a hand that 
can not fail of distinction, if it should often work 
with the same natural grace as in this production. 

Fifty Years in Both Hemispheres, by VINCENT 
Notte. (Published by Redfield.) A collection 
of amusing reminiscences by a celebrated European 
mercantile adventurer, who carried on extensive 
speculations in New Orleans and other American 
cities for a series of years. He boasts to have been 
connected with great financial houses in London 
and Paris—to have enjoyed intimate relations with 
distinguished public characters—to have had im- 
mense sums of money at his command—to have 
exerted a wide influence in commercial circles— 


and, in short, to have enacted the part of an Ad- 
mirable Crichton among the bankers, brokers, and 
speculators of the day. His statements will doubt- 
less be read with interest, though often with con- 
tempt and disgust, by the friends of many of the 
persons with whom he ciaims connection, and 


whose characters he handles without gloves. His 
talent at drawing the long bow will not be disputed ; 
nor his unrivaled gift at assuming the interest of 
his readers in endless egotistical details. Apart 
from its tissue of gossip and scandal about numer- 
ous celebrities both in this country and Europe, 
the volume contains little information—is unworthy 
of reliance as to matters of fact—and is concocted 
with about as much skill as would be expected from 
a conceited braggart, and broken down soldier of 
fortune. Thrown on his own resources in a de- 
crepit old age, he endeavors to eke out a scanty 
subsistence, by imposing the records of an unscru- 
pulous life on the public. 

The History of Pyrrhus, by Jacos ABBoTT, is a 
new volume of the popular juvenile series, in which 
the facts and traditions of ancient historical lore 
are wrought into a pleasing narrative for the in- 
struction of children. After a long interval of si- 
lence the author will be welcomed by the host of 
readers, both young and old, who look to his ex- 
pressive pen for gratification, and who never look 
in vain. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 

Puddleford and its People, by H.H.Ritey. Un- 
der this euphonious name, the author brings before 
us a prairie village, located somewhere “ west of 
sundown,” with the promiscuous population which 
such a settlement always collects within its bor- 
ders. His style is adapted to the subject—off-hand, 
fresh as vernal forest-leaves, without a particle of 
literary starch, and sometimes presenting strange 
specimens of the vernacular. His sketches are 
alive with humor. He excels in hitting off the odd 
peculiarities of a primitive social state. His like- 
nesses are so natural, that we can pronounce them 
accurate without knowing the originals. Whoever 
neglects to read this volume, will miss a rich fund 
of entertainment for a summer's day or a winter’s 
night. (Published by Samuel Hueston.) 





We find in our London journals the usual pro- 
portion of criticism on American books, often one- 
sided and prejudiced, sometimes ludicrously unin- 
telligent, though as frequently impartial and dis- 
criminating. The following is from the Literary 
Gazette: 

“ Of a book deservedly popular as a guide to the 
formation of intellectual and moral character in 
young men, Topp’s Student’s Manual, a new edi- 
tion is published (Knight and Son), with a preface 
by the Rev. Thomas Binney of London, whose 
warm commendation of the work is an influential 
testimony to its excellence, from his personal char- 
acter, and the peculiar interest he takes in what- 
ever bears on the welfare of the class for which the 
manual was prepared. Mr. Binney characterizes 
the work as ‘light and lively in style, weighty in 
matter, enriched by many pertinent quotations from 
other writers, and rendered at once striking and at- 
tractive by its illustrative examples. It is gener- 
ally marked by great good sense; it is evidently 
wrought out from personal experience and actual , 
observation; it descends indeed often to small 
things, but they are mostly such as have g mre 
important bearing on what is great, on habit, char- 
acter, and general reputation, than young men are 
apt to suppose. A parent or friend could not de 
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better than put this book into the hands of a youth 
starting for college.’ A few of the details of Mr. 
Todd’s Manual are Jess suited for English than for 
American students, but on the whole the counsels 
are of universal application, and we are glad to find 
the work increasingly used in this country. The 
editor’s prefatory cautions, as to some of the au- 
thor’s statements and advices, we consider appro- 
priate and judicious, and contribute to rendering 
this the best English edition of this valuable book.” 


The same journal speaks generously, in compar- 
ison with the judgment of the Atheneum, of one of 
our most popular countrywomen : 

“‘The second series of Fern Leaves from Fanny's 
Portfolio is as miscellaneous in its contents and 
sprightly in its style as the first. With American 
readers the work is sure to be popular, and there is 
much to render it attractive to English readers also. 
If there are many errors of taste to condemn, there 
are ornaments of fancy to admire, and a substantial 
body of good sense and right feeling to approve in 
most of the sketches.” 


Of The Rhetoric of Conversation ; or, Bridles and 
Spurs for the Management of the Tongue, by GEORGE 
Winrrep Hervey, we have the following notice: 

“In this volume, by an American writer, will be 
found much sensible and entertaining counsel, on 
the difficult and important subject of the manage- 
ment of the tongue, enlivened by anecdotes and il- 
lustrations, historical and biographical. On the art 
and ethics of talking it is a comprehensive manual, 
and no book in the English language has entered 
so systematically into the subject, and presented 
so many striking and appropriate hints for practical 
use. Though conversational power or grace is one 
of the last things either to be acquired or improved 
by rules, there are faults and follies which the pe- 
rusal of a work like this will prevent; and in some 
cases useful positive directions are also given.” 


Here is an account of one of our native poets, 
who has not yet made much sensation in his own 
country : 

‘«Mr. David Bates is an American poet, with few 
of the poetic hyperbolisms of his countrymen, and 
with few of those grand thoughts of theirs which 
are broadly paving the way for a national literature. 
He possesses a sort of untamed freedom, a kind of 
reckless poetic liberty that may be natural to the 
American character, but which detracts from the 
dignity of the poet. We can not say that any single 
poem in this volume is really fine or grand; and 
yet there is a sort of rapid harmony in the words— 
broken, it is too true, with gaps and jerks—which 
serve to sustain the character of the Muse. No 
one, speaking fairly, can term these poems mean 
or paltry; and yet they want breadth, substance, 
and force. They are evidently not the fruit of a 
bold intellect, but the product of an intense and 
vivid nature, acutely sensible of pictorial situa- 
tions. Mr. Bates’s manner of writing would imply 
that he is yet young; the poet, in fact, exhibits the 
unfashioned material which severe study and a firm 
but plastic hand may yet fashion into a rich, if not 
a splendid fabric.” 


The following piece of information from the Lon- 
don,.Critic will be new to most of our readers : 

‘* Nearly all the lighter American books of merit, 
for some years past, have come from the pens of 
females—Mrs. Stowe, Miss Wetherell, Miss Cum- 





mings, Mrs. Mowatt, Grace Greenwood, and Miss 
Willis, the author of ‘ Fern Leaves.’ ” 


The Atheneum speaks favorably, on the whole, 
of Mrs. Beecuer Stowe’s Sunny Memories of For- 
eign Lands, though not without a dash of its inevit- 
able tartness, when commenting on American pro- 
ductions : 

“« Sunny Memories’ is not a title to mislead. If 
any fault shall be found with Mrs. Stowe, it will 
not be on the score of disingenuousness. She tells 
her reader at once that the Europe she presents to 
him is the Europe of her imagination and her grati- 
tude. Mrs. Stowe came to England over a heaving 
sea of rose-water. She moved about under a canopy 
of gold. Wherever she turned she beheld pleasant 
faces.. To her eye the air was full of light. The 
blackest cloud turned toward her its silver edge. 
The verdure wore its brightest green, and the sun- 
shine kindled with its richest fires at her approach. 
There was rain in the country, there was smoke in 
London—as we learn incidentally—but the traveler 
did not feel them otherwise than as a charm. All 
this is very amiable, if not very wise. Mrs. Stowe 
was made much of by many people, and she does 
her best to make much of many people in return, 
especially of great people. We will not find fault 
with her for this desire to repay laudation by lauda. 
tion. It was a weakness natural to her place and 
her antecedents. As every thing was made so very 
pleasant for her in England, she would have been 
more than woman had she retained, in the midst of 
so much incense, the calm eye of the philosopher 
for defects of character and manners. It is not in 
her narrative that we must look for such a book on 
England as Miss Martineau has given us on Amer- 
ica.” 


A lively gossiping work by P. G. Patmorr, en- 
titled My Friends and Acquaintance, containing a 
good deal of literary anecdote and personal remin- 
iscence, has been issued in London. The vener- 
able literateur gives some amusing sketches of the 
social and domestic habits of Hazuitt: 

“‘ Hazlitt usually rose at from one to two o’clock 
in the day—scarcely ever before twelve ; and if he 
had no work in hand, he would sit over his break- 
fact (of excessively strong black tea, and a toasted 
French roll) till four or five in the afternoon—silent, 
motionless, and self-absorbed, as a Turk over his 
opium-pouch ; for tea served him precisely in this 
capacity. It was the only stimulant he ever took, 
and at the same time the only luxury ; the delicate 
state of his digestive organs prevented him from 
tasting any fermented liquors, or touching any food 
but beef and mutton, or poultry and game, dressed 
with perfect plainness. He never touched any but 
black tea, and was very particular about the quality 
of that, always using the most expensive that could 
be got: and he used, when living alone, to consume 
nearly a pound ina week. A cup of Hazlitt’s tea 
(if you happened to come in for the first brewage 
of it) was a peculiar thing ; I have never tasted any 
thing like it. He always made it himself; half- 
filling the teapot with tea, pouring the boiling water 
on it, and then almost immediately pouring it out ; 
using with it a great quantity of sugar and cream. 

“ Tojudge from its occasional effect upon myself, 
I should say that the quantity Hazlitt drank of this 
tea produced, ultimately, a most injurious effect 
upon him ; and in all probability hastened his death, 
which took place from disease of the digestive or- 
gans. But its immediate effect was agreeable, even 
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to a degree of fascination ; and, not feeling any sub- 
sequent reaction from it, he persevered in its use to 
the last, notwithstanding two or three attacks sim- 
ilar to that which terminated his life... ... 

“His breakfast and tea were frequently the only 
meals that Hazlitt took till late at night ; when he 
usually ate a hearty supper of hot meat—either 
rump-steak, poultry, or game—a partridge or a 
pheasant. This he invariably took at a tavern; his 
other meals (except his dinner sometimes) being as 
invariably taken at home. 

“There were three or four houses only that he 
frequented ; for he never entered the doors of any 
one where his ways were not well known, or where 
there was any chance of his dill being asked for till 
he chose to offer payment of it. And when treated 
in a way that pleased him in this latter particular, 
he did not care what he paid. I have known him 
pay with cheerfulness accumulated sums of twenty 
or thirty pounds for suppers only or chiefly. 

**The houses Hazlitt frequented were the South- 
ampton Coffee-house, in Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane; Munday’s, in Maiden Lane, Co- 
vent Garden; and (for a short period) the Spring 
Garden Coffee-house. The first of these he has im- 
mortalized in one of the most amusing of his essays, 
“On Coffee-house Politicians.’ Here, for several 
years, he used to hold a sort of evening levee ; 
where, after a certain hour at night (and till a very 
uncertain hour in the morning) he was always to be 
found, and always more or less ready to take part in 
that sort of desultory ‘talk’ (the only thing really 
deserving the name of ‘ conversation’) in which he 
excelled every man I ever met with. But of this 
hereafter. Here, however, in that little bare and 
comfortless coffee-room, have I scores of times seen 
the daylight peep through the crevices of the win- 
dow-shutters upon ‘ Table-Talk’ that was worthy 
an intellectual feast of the gods. 

“ Hazlitt himself could never bear to see the table 
wholly empty of some emblem of that ‘ taking one’s 
ease at one’s inn’ which was a favorite feeling and 
phrase with him ; and immediately his supper-cloth 
was removed (for his corporeal enjoyment on these 
occasions was confined to the somewhat solid but 
brief one of a pound or so of rump-steak or cold 
roast beef), he used to be impatient to know what 
we were cach of us going to take; and, as each in 
turn determined the important point, he would taste 
it with us in imagination. It was his frequent and 
almost habitual practice, the moment the first glass 
was placed upon the table after supper, to take it 
up as if to carry it to his lips, then to stop for a few 
moments before it reached them, and then to smell 
the liquor and draw in the fumes, as if they were 
“a rich distilled perfume.’ He would then put the 
glass down slowly, without uttering a word; and 
you might sometimes see the tears start into his 
eyes, while he drew in his breath to the uttermost, 
and then sent it forth in a half sigh, half yawn, that 
seemed to come from the very depth of his heart. 
At other times he would put the glass down with a 
less dejected feeling, and exclaim, in atone of gusto 
that would have done honor to the most earnest of 
gastronomes over the last mouthful of his actual 
ortolan, ‘That’s fine!’ literally exhilarating and 
almost intoxicating himself with the bare imagina- 
tion of it. 

“ The three or four hours a day employed by Haz- 
litt in composition enabled him to produce an essay 
for a magazine, one of his most profound and mas- 
terly Table-Talks, in two or three sittings; or a 
long and brilliant article of thirty or forty pages for 














the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ in about a week. But 
when he had an entire volume or work in hand he 
invariably went into the country to execute it, and 
almost always to the same spot—a little wayside 
public-house, called ‘ The Hut,’ standirg alone, and 
some miles distant from any other house, on Win- 
terslow Heath, a barren tract of country on the road 
to and a few miles from Salisbury. There, en- 
seonced in a little wainscoted parlor, looking out 
over the bare heath to the distant groves of Norman 
Court, some of his finest essays were written; 
there, in utter solitude and silence, many of his 
least unhappy days were spent; there, wandering 
for hours over the bare heathy or through the dark 
woods of the above-named domain, his shattered 
frame always gained temporary strength and reno- 
Pica)» ikke 

““When Hazlitt was regularly engaged on any 
work or article, he wrote at the rate of from ten te 
fifteen octavo pages at a sitting ; and never, or very 
rarely, renewed the sitting on the same day, except 
when he was at Winterslow ; where, having no 
means of occupation or amusement in the evening 
part of the day, he used, I believe habitually, to 
write after his tea. And doubtless, one of his mo- 
tives for going there when he had any considerable 
work to get through, was the knowledge that by 
that means alone he could persuade himself to 
‘ work double tides.’ ” 





A Manchester newspaper is rather hard on the 
melo-dramatic Gzoreg GILFILLAN : 

‘* Never was there a time when strong speaking 
seemed so likely to be unsuccessful as now, and 
never was there a time which in reality (though 
rather under the rose) so welcomes it as now. 
Without culture, accomplishment, reflective power, 
originality, or suggestiveness, the Rev. George Gil- 
fillan has grown to be anotability, simply by speak- 
ing in hisown way. George is now on the fair way 
to areputation, for he is being abused by every body, 
and that is the next best (or worst) thing to being 
praised by every body. It was Maccall who said 
of him what was quoted the other day in some no- 
tice of him in the Atheneum by David Masson: 
‘He thinks himself a great painter because he 
paints with a big brush!’” 





Tuomas CaMPBELL, is said to have reject- 
ed Miss Mitford’s papers when he was editor of 
the New Monthly Magazine; they found a place 
in the Lady’s Magazine, and were subsequently 
brought together in a volume under the tiile of 
“ Our Village.” 





The moral effect of DickeNns’s writings is hap- 
pily set forth in the subjoined sonnet from The 
aner : 
SONNET TO CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ. 
As glistening rain refresheth thirsty earth, 
As dew brings sweeter life unto the flowers, 
So, unto hosts of lives thy varied powers 
Have given to heart and mind a better birth. 
When Moses touched the rock, in the old day, 
Lo! welcome streams most genially fell ; 
So doth thy pen delightfully compel 
The hardest heart to yield unto thy sway. 
Thy themes, as poet, chiefly hope and love, 
Thy aim, the happy good of all thy race ; 
Thy power, to mirth and sorre both can move; 
Can smooth our journey to tnat Higher Place. 
Thou master of most pleasznt Humor-wit, 
Thine is the largest Heart-mind ever writ ! 








Cumicalities, Original and Selected. 
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Youne AmERIca.—You don’t object to smoking, I hope? 


Op Focy.—Yes, sir 
gest objection to smokin 





Fashions for September. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Brovie, 51 Canal-street, New York, and drawn by Voict 
from actual articles of Costume. 


Ficure 1.—MAntTzav. 


HE transparent tissues of summer begin to give | 


place to fabrics somewhat more substantial. 
The ByzantTINE, which we illustrate above, forms 
an appropriate link between summer and autumn 
styles. It is characterized by its dignified aspect, 
its elaborate embellishment, and its easy adapta- 
tion to the movements of the wearer. The material 
is Gros d’Ottoman, of a Napoleon blue color, orna- 
mented with black velvet bands, adorned with Ori- 
ental figures. A richly tasseled fringe adds much to 
the unique effect of this garment. Its form is am- 
ple, being box-plaited in the back into a yoke, which 
is smoothly adapted to the figure. : 
SLEEVEs.—We observe a sleeve which, besides 
being in itself beautiful, is admirably suited for 
elderly ladies, or those who prefer to have their 
wrists covered during the cool season. It is of very 
simple construction. The fullness of the sleeve is 
gathered in box plaits a scant inch wide (very little 
being folded under), and 34 or 4 inches deep at the 
shoulder and wrist. The meeting edges of the 





plaits are seamed together ; a co:d may be inserted 
for ornament. The fullness of the drapery falls free 


Ficure 2.—SLEeEveE. 
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from the termination of the plaits. Care must be 
taken that they be not too wide. 

CuHitpren’s Dresses.—Figure 3 is clad in a 
loose sack of black or dark colored taffeta, with a 
revers scalloped, as is also the outline of the garment, 
andenriched withacrochet ornament. The sleeves 
are open and laced upon the outside, back of the 
arms, and are also trimmed with bows. The skirt 
is very full. The Hat is of straw, with a feather, 
and band of white satin ribbon, No. 22, arranged full, 
with a rosette upon the side opposite the feather. 
Chemisette of lace, fulled into bands of insertion. 
Pantalettes of embroidered muslin. Gaiters of 


black patent leather, the quarters of the same color 
as the skirt —Figure 4 has a bonnet of silk; dress 





of taffeta, low in the neck, a la Raffaelle, gathered 
before in straight plaits. The sleeves are composed 
of three frills. The skirt has six graduated flounces. 
Stomacher 4 la Chevalitre. Pantalettes of embroid- 
ered Nansouk.—The Boy’s Dress, Figure 5, is 
composed of a biouse, cut squarely at the neck, 
open to the belt, which is of patent leather. The 
sides of the dress are confined by Brandebourgs 
and buttons. The sleeves are short and wide; 
these, together with the breast and skirt, are orna- 
mented with braid. The under-sleeves, gathered 
into the wristbands, are of embroidered muslin, like 
the chemisette and balloon pantalettes. The Hat 
is of Leghorn, trimmed with an ostrich plume. 
Buttoned Gaiters. 





Fievres 3, 4, 5—Cuitpren’s Dresses. 





